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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching 
the  science  of  Physics.  In  its  preparation,  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  its  value  must  depend  on 
its  availability  as  a  text-book.  Accordingly  he  has  made  such  a 
selection  of  the  facts  and  principles  embraced  in  the  wide  range 
of  Natural  Philosophy  as,  in  his  judgment,  is  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  pupil. 

While  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  recent  progress  in 
Physics,  including  the  latest  methods  and  inventions,  it  has  not 
been  forgotten  that  all  facts  are  equally  fresh  to  the  tyro,  al- 
though all  are  not  of  equal  importance,  as  regards  either  their^^ 
fitness  for  developing  the  theory  of  the  science,  or  their  applica- 
tion to  the  practical  afiairs  of  life.  For  this  reason,  nothing  has 
been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  its  novelty;  nor  have  cardinal 
principles  been  omitted,  because  a  former  generation  of  pupils 
has  studied  them. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  carefiil  thought  to  present  the  science, 
in  all  its  departments,  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic  and  sym- 
metrical. Of  course,  no  pretense  is  made  of  exhausting  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  find  in  this  treatise  all 
that  is  necessary  for  his  purposes.  While  fully  impressed  t\val 
"there  is  no  royal  road  to  science,"  the  author  \ias  -je^X.  evi^'^^^^ox^ 
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to  make  the  labor  of  the  student  as  attractive  and  invigorating 
as  possible.  To  this  end,  the  subject  has  been  treated  not  merely 
as  a  science  to  be  learned,  but  also  as  a  means  of  educational  dis- 
cipline: the  topics  are  considered  in  their  logical  order,  method- 
ically developed,  thoroughly  illustrated  and  enforced. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  clearness  of  expression, 
precision  in  definitions,  and  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  feu^ts. 
The  manuscript  was  read  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Smith,  the  proof 
sheets  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vail,  and  to  these  gentlemen  the  author 
returns  his  sincere  thanks.  Should  any  errors  have  escaped  their 
notice,  the  author  will  thank  any  of  his  readers  who  will  have 
the  kindness  to  inform  the  publishers  of  such  as  he  may  find. 

The  problems  are  placed  in  the  appendix  for  greater  conven- 
ience. If  properly  used,  they  will  serve  not  only  to  test  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  student,  but  also  to  lead  him  to  think 
on  the  nature  of  the  laws  and  principles  required  for  their  correct 
solution. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTROI^TJCTIO^Sr. 


1.  Matter  is  any  thing  that  possesses  extension  and  im- 
penetrability;  as  earth,  water,  air.  The  different  kinds  of 
matter  are  called  substances. 

2.  Force  is  that  which  causes  any  change  in  the  form  or 
condition  of  matter;  as  hea4>  electricity.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  and  force,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  either  alone.  All  the  phenomena 
of  the  visible  universe  are  caused  by  the  action  of  force 
upon  matter. 

3.  A  body  is  any  separate  portion  of  matter,  whether 
large  or  small ;  as  a  cannon,  a  cannon  ball.  Every  body 
is  considered  as  made  up  of  very  small  particles,  called 
molecules,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  contain  two  or  more 
still  smaller  particles,  called  atoms.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  these  atoms  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  are  retained 
side  by  side  by  means  of  certain  forces  known  as  molecvlaf 
attractions.  The  firmness  of  their  union  is  modified  by  the 
presence  of  an  opposing  force  called  molecular  repulsion. 
Heat  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  repellant  force  m 
Nature. 
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4.  With  respect  to  the  coherence  of  its  molecules,  a  body 
is  said  to  be  in  one  of  three  states:  1.  solid;  2.  liquid; 
3.  aeriform,  or  gaseous. 

1.  A  body  is  in  the  solid  state  when  the  relative  position 
of  its  molecules  can  not  be  changed  without  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  force;  as  ice,  marble,  iron.  Bodies  in  this 
state  are  called  Solids,  and  retain  whatever  shape  has  been 
given  them  by  nature  or  art. 

2.  A  body  is  in  the  liquid  state  when  the  relative  position 
of  its  molecules  is  easily  changed;  as  water,  oil,  wine. 
Bodies  in  this  state  are  called  Liguids,  and  assume  with 
readiness  the  shape  of  any  vessel  into  which  they  may  be 
poured. 

3.  A  body  is  in  the  aeriform  or  gaseous  state  when  its 
molecules  tend  to  separate  and  occupy  a  greater  volume ; 
as  steam,  air,  oxygen.  Bodies  in  this  state  are  called 
Aeriform  Bodies,  Oases,  or  Vapors, 

The  term  fluid  is  applied  to  both  liquid  and  aeriform  bodies;  as 
water,  steam.  The  same  substance  may,  at  different  times,  be  in 
either  of  these  three  states,  according  to  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  molecular  attractions  and  repulsions.  Thus,  by  a  mod- 
erate change  in  the  temperature,  water  may  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  states ;  as  ice,  water,  steam.  So,  also, 
many  metals  may  be  easily  melted,  and  then  changed  into  vapors. 

5.  The  nnmber  of  distinct  substances  is  almost  infinite; 
but  every  body  consists,  either  (1.)  of  a  single  element,  or, 
(2.)  of  several  elements  combined.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  elements  it  contains,  a  body  is  said  to  be  either 
(1.)  simple  or  (2.)  compound. 

1.  A  simple  substance  contains  but  one  element ;  as  iron, 
gold,  diamond. 

2.  A  compound  substance  contains  two  or  more  elements ; 
as  water,  oil,  alum. 

There  are  sixty-six  elements  now  recognized,  but  a  more  rigorous 
analysis  may  either  increase  or  diminish  this  number.  Very  few 
elements  are  found  native:  by  far  the  greater  number  are  derived 
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from  their  combinations.  Only  eighteen  or  twenty  may  be  obtained 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  rest  appear  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  in  the  structure  of  our  globe,  and  are  known  only  to  chemists. 

6.  Forces  are  either  Attractive  or  EepeUent  according  as 
they  cause  the  particles  of  matter  (1.)  to  approach,  or,  (2.) 
to  recede  from  each  other.  Force  may  act  either  (li)  only 
upon  the  molecules  of  matter  and  at  distances  which  are 
inappreciable  to  our  senses,  or,  (2.)  also  upon  bodies  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  at  any  distance,  whether  small  or  great. 
The  forces  of  the  first  class  are  called  the  Molecular  ForceSy 
and  are  severally  named  (1.)  cohesion,  (2.)  adhesion,  (3.) 
affinity.  Those  of  the  second  class  are  (1.)  gravitation, 
(2.)  light,  (3.)  heat,  which  always  acts  as  a  repellant  force, 
(4.)  electricity,  which  is  both  an  attractive  and  repellent 
force. 

The  forces  of  affinity,  electricity,  heat,  and  light,  are  so  closely 
allied  that  many  philosophers  consider  them  as  modifications  of  the 
same  force,  in  the  same  sense  that  magnetism  is  a  modification  of 
electricity.  We  know  that  the  action  of  either  of  these  forces  may 
induce  the  action  of  any  other  of  them;  thus  the  action  of  affinity 
may  induce  heat,  then  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  burning  of  a  candle. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  called  the  correlative  forces.  Heat,  light,  and 
electricity  are  sometimes  termed  the  imponderable  agents,  from  an 
erroneous  notion  that  they  are  matter  without  weight. 

7.  All  these  are  the  forces  of  inanimate  nature.  Plants 
and  animals  live  and  move  by  virtue  of  higher  vital  forces^ 
which  control  and  modify  all  other  forces  in  an  entirely 
inexplicable  manner. 

The  forces  already  named  are  the  only  ones  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  They  produce,  by  their  action  on  matter,  secondary  forces, 
which  are  employed  by  man  in  machines.  Thus  the  molecular  forces 
give  strength  and  elasticity  to  springs.  Heat  develops  the  elastic 
force  of  steam,  and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  gravitation,  raises 
winds  which  cause  the  waves  of  the  seas.  Gravitation  is  made  serv- 
iceable to  man  in  the  force  of  running  water,  and  in  machinery 
moved  by  weights.  The  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animaU  vi 
the  result  of  many  forces,  as  heat,  cohesion,  af^nily,  mo^V^^  Vj  ^^ 
vital  forces. 
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8.  The  changes  to  which  all  bodies  are  liable  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes:  (1.)  those  by  which  the  substance 
is  not  altered  so  as  to  lose  its  identity,  and  (2.)  those  by 
which  its  identity  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  (1.)  a  mass  of 
iron  may  be  hurled  from  a  cannon,  or  wrought  into  nails, 
or  beaten  into  a  plowshare,  or,  by  contact  with  a  magnet, 
become  endowed  with  the  property  of  attracting  iron  filings, 
but,  notwithstanding  these  changes  of  position,  shape,  and 
size,  or  even  properties,  we  still  recognize  it  as  iron. 

So  water  may  be  converted  into  ice  or  steam  and  yet 
preserve  its  identity,  for  if  the  ice  be  melted  or  the  steam 
condensed,  the  fluid  water  re-appears  with  its  characteristic 
properties.  So,  also,  if  a  bit  of  hard  rubber  or  sealing-wax 
be  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  it  will  become  endowed 
with  the  property  of  attracting  and  then  repelling  small 
pieces  of  paper  or  pith,  although  we  can  not  perceive  any 
change  in  the  structure  of  either.  Such  changes  are  called 
physical  changes.  The  agencies  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced are  the  physical  forces,  of  which  the  principal  are 
gravitation,  cohesion,  and  the  secondary  forces. 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  iron  be  exposed  to  moist 
air  it  crumbles  to  a  red  powder;  if  it  be  placed  in  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  green,  crystalline 
solid.  If  steam  be  passed  over  red  hot  iron,  it  yields  a 
combustible  gas  (hydrogen).  If  sealing-wax  is  burned,  it 
passes  away  into  colorless  gases  which  can  never  again  be 
united  to  form  wax.  Such  changes  are  called  chemical 
changes,  and  the  agencies  by  which  they  are  caused  are 
called  chemical  forces.  The  principal  chemical  force  is 
affinity. 

Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  in  their  action  on  matter 
generally  produce  physical  changes,  but  they  sometimes 
assist  in  producing  chemical  change,  or  they  are  evoked  by 
the  action  of  chemical  affinity :  thus,  if  we  heat  a  strip  of 
zinc,  it  increases  in  size,  then  melts,  and,  finally,  if  no  air 
is  present,  passes  away  in  a  state  of  vapor:  but,  on  cooling, 
the  vapor  first  becomes  liquid,  then  solid,  and,  at  last,  con- 
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tracts  to  its  original  dimensions,  showing  that  all  these 
changes  are  physical.  On  the  other  hand,  if  zinc  is  strongly 
heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  away  to  a  soft  and  bulky  pow- 
der sometimes  used  as  a  white  paint.  This  permanent 
change  is  due  to  chemical  affinity,  assisted  by  heat. 

9.  Two  classes  of  properties  correspond  to  these  two 
classes  of  changes.  (1.)  Those  which  a  substance  may 
exhibit  without  undergoing  any  change  itself,  or  causing 
any  essential  change  in  other  bodies,  are  called  physical 
properties,  (2.)  Those  which  relate  to  the  permanent 
change  which  a  substance  may  experience  itself,  or  efltect  in 
other  substances,  are  called  cheiniccd  properties :  thus,  among 
the  physical  properties  of  iodine  are  its  luster,  weight,  its 
purple  vapor,  etc.;  among  its  chemical  properties  are  its 
power  of  turning  starch  blue,  of  setting  fire  to  phosphorus, 
of  combining  with  other  elements,  etc. 

10.  The  changes,  forces,  and  properties  relating  to  matter 
may  thus  be  classified  in  two  distinct  groups.  The  study 
of  the  laws  and  phenomena  which  severally  relate  to  each 
group  has  given  rise  to  two  distinct  sciences,  (1.)  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  Physics,  and  (2.)  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  considers  those  phenomena  in  which  the  sub- 
stances acted  upon  suffer  a  loss  of  identity. 

Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics,  considers  those  phe- 
nomena in  which  the  substances  acted  upon  do  not  suffer  a 
loss  of  identity. 

11.  The  laws  and  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  domain 
of  natural  philosophy  are  so  varied  and  numerous  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  them  into  several 
branches  of  study;  each  of  which  is  of  sufficient  import 
tance  to  merit  the  name  of  a  distinct  science.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  make  an  arbitrary  division  of  Natural 
Philosophy  into  Physics  and  Chemical  Physics. 
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12.  Physics  considers  the  forces  whose  phenomena  are 
never  attended  by  chemical  changes.  It  includes  three 
branches : 

(1.)  Somatology,  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  matter. 

(2.)  Mechanics,  which  treats  of  equilibrium  and  motion. 

(3.)  Acoustics,  which  treats  of  sound. 

Chemical  Physics  considers  the  forces  whose  phenomena 
are  sometimes  attended  by  chemical  changes.  It  also 
includes  three  branches: 

(1.)  Pyronomics,  which  treats  of  heat. 

(2.)  Optics,  which  treats  of  light. 

(3.)  Electricity,  which  treats  of  electrical  forces. 

Some  of  these  branches  are  again  subdivided,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter.  The  mechanics  of  the  heavenly  bodies  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  astronomy. 

13.  Becapitnlation. 

Bodies  are  classified : 

f  Solid ;  as  ice. 
I.  With  regard  to  state.  -j  Liquid;  as  water. 

i.  Aeriform ;  as  steam. 

II.  With  regard  to  composition.      {  ^'^^P'^:  »f  °^y«^"- 

^Compound;  as  water. 

Sciences  which  treat  of  the  action  of  force  upon  inanimate  matter 
are: 

r  Somatology. 
Physics.  -<  Mechanics. 

Natural  Philosophy,  which  includes  '  -n 

Chemical  f  Pyonomics. 

Physics.  \  OP'ic*- 

^  Electricity. 

Chemistry,  which  treats  of  Chemical  Affinity. 
Forces  in  their  action  upon  matter  are  either  attractive  or  repellant 

I. 

f  Cohesion. 
Act  only  on  molecules.  Molecular.  -<  Adhesion. 

I  Affinity. 
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Act  also  upon  bodies 


ies.  -< 
(Uni 


General. 


Universal. 


{Electricity. 
Heat. 
Light. 
Gravitation. 


II. 


Never  cause   loss    of  /  _,     .    , 
identity.  I  ^^r<^^'=^^- 


Sometimes  attend  loss 
of  identity. 

Always  cause  loss  Of 
identity. 


\  Chemico-Physical. 


{  Chemical. 


{Gravitation. 
Cohesion. 
Adhesion. 
{Light. 
Heat. 
Electricity. 

<  Aflfinity. 


CHAPTER    II. 


S01VIA.T0L00-Y. 

14.  By  studying  the  properties  of  iron,  it  is  found  that 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  one  class  includes 
properties  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  all  other  sub- 
stances; the  other  class  includes  properties  which  are 
peculiar  to  iron,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
kinds  of  matter. 

Thus,  (1.)  a  mass  of  iron  occupies  a  certain  portion  of 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  bodies ;  that  is,  it  pos- 
sesses extension  and  impenetrability  ;  it  also  has  weight : 
but  every  other  substance,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform, 
possesses  extension,  impenetrability,  and  weight.  Properties 
which  belong  to  all  bodies  are  called  universal  properties, 

(2.)  Besides  these,  iron  is  endowed  with  other  properties 
peculiar  to  itself.     Thus,  iron  not  only  possesses  extension, 
but  has  a  peculiar  crystalline  form ;    it  not  only  possesses 
weight,  but  every  piece  of  iron  weighs  7.S  t\Tv\^s>  «ca  tqw.Og.  ^^ 
an  eguaJ  bulk  of  water ;  it  has  a  certain  \vaTAive«»^,  ^Xx^xs^^^^ 
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flexibility,  and  a  familiar  luster.  Properties  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  a  substance,  and  serve  to  characterize  it,  are  called 
specific  properties, 

15.  The  Universal  Properties  of  matter  are  (1.)  exten- 
sion, (2.)  impenetrability,  (3.)  weight,  (4.)  mobility,  (5.) 
inertia,  (6.)  divisibility,  (7.)  porosity,  (8.)  compressibility, 
(9.)  expansibility,  (10.)  indestructibility,  (11.)  elasticity. 

The  first  two  of  these  may  be  termed  the  essential  prop- 
erties of  matter,  since  they  serve  to  define  it.  The  last  nine 
may  be  conceived  of  as  not  applying  to  atoms,  but  only  to 
bodies,  and  hence  may  be  termed  general  properties. 

The  most  important  Specific  Properties  are  (1.)  elas- 
ticity, (2.)  tenacity,  (3.)  hardness,  (4.)  brittleness,  (5.)  duc- 
tility, (6.)  malleability.  Besides  these  might  be  named 
others,  as  color,  transparency,  taste,  odor,  as  well  as  the 
relations  which  bodies  bear  to  heat,  sound,  and  electricity. 

THE   UNIVERSAL   PROPERTIES   OF   MATTER. 

18.  Extension  or  Magnitude  is  that  property  by  virtue 
of  which  a  body  occupies  a  certain  space. 

Extension  has  three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  No  one  can  conceive  of  a  body  which  does  not 
possess  all  these.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  every  body 
has  a  certain  shape  or  figure.  The  figure  of  solids  is  per- 
manent ;  the  figure  of  fluids  varies  with  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  which  contains  them.  The  amount  of  space  that  a 
body  occupies  is  termed  its  Volume  or  Bulk. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  measuring  length,  England  and 
the  United  States  have  adopted  an  arbitrary  unit  called 
the  Yard,  with  its  multiples  and  divisions,  rods,  inches,  etc. 
The  unit  adopted  by  France  is  the  metre,  which  is  the 
forty  millionth  part  of  a  meridian  of  our  globe,  and  is 
equal  to  39.3685  inches  used  in  the  U.  S.  coast  survey. 

All  the  French  measures  increase  and  decrease  in  decimal  pro- 
portion.    For    the    increase,   the   Greek  prefixes   deca   (10),  hecto 
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(100),  and  kilo  (1000)  are  used:  for  the  de- 
crease,  the   Latin  prefixes  deci   (^),  centi 

(rirr))  niille  (rrAny)  ^^^  used.  A  decimetre  is 
drawn  on  the  margin  in  comparison  with  a 
scale  of  inches.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  inch 
is  a  trifle  longer  than  25  millimetres. 

The  units  of  surface  and  volume, 
derived  from  the  linear  unit,  are  called 
the  square  inch,  cubic  inch,  etc.  The 
wine  gallon  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains 231  cubic  inches.  The  English 
imperial  gallon  contains  277.274  cubic 
inches. 

The  French  unit  of  volume,  c*alled  the 
litre,  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  containing  61.022 
cubic  inches  or  2.113  wine  pints. 

18.  Weight  is  due  to  the  force  of 
gravitation,  by  virtue  of  which  every 
particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other 
particle  toward  itself.  A  falling  body 
is  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  all  the 
particles  of  the  earth  toward  the  center 
of  the  globe ;  but,  when  the  body  is 
not  free  to  fall,  the  force  which  the 
earth's  attraction  exerts  upon  it  is 
Fio.  1.  expended   in  pressure  against  its  sup- 

port. This  pressure  is  called  absolute  weight  Hence, 
weight  is  the  measure  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and  must 
vary  as  the  attraction  varies.  This  definition  limits  weight 
to  bodies  on  the  earth,  but,  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
is  universal,  a  body  would  possess  weight  if  removed  to 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

19.  The  unit  of  weight  adopted  by  the  United  States 
and  England  is  the  avoirdupois  pound,  of  7,000  grains. 

The  French  unit,  called  a  gramme,  is  t\ve  \ie\^>L  <i^  ^ 
cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  39°. 2  ¥.     ^  ^T«k.Ta.xcL^ 
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equals  15.434  grains.     A  kilogramme  equals  15434  grains, 
or  2.2046  avoirdupois  pounds. 

TVeighty  in  Tounds,  of  one  Cubic  Fbot  at  62^  J^. 


Hydrogen 0.005592 

Nitrogen  0.07841 

Air 0.080728 

Oxygen 0.089256 

Water 62.418 

Mercury  848.75 


Potassium 53. 

Wrought  Iron.. 480. 

Copper 556. 

Lead 712. 

Gold ....1224. 

Platinum 1373. 


20.  Impenetrability  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which 

two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same  portion  of  space  at  the 
same  time. 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  displaces  a  quantity  of  fluid 
equal  to  its  own  volume.  Thus,  if  a  pebble  be  dropped  into  a  tumbler 
full  of  water,  enough  water  will  overflow  to  equal  the  size  of  the 
pebble.  Even  a  needle  will  displace  its  own  bulk,  for,  although  no 
one  may  be  able  to  detect  any  change  of  level  on  the  addition  of  a 
single  needle,  if  many  needles  are  dropped  into  the  tumbler,  the  water 
will  overflow  as  before.  If  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  be  closed  by  the 
thumb,  and  the  other  end  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water 
can  not  enter  the  tube  because  of  the  impenetrability  of  the  air  en- 
closed in  the  tube ;  but,  when  the  thumb  is  removed,  the  air  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  water  will  rise  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  vessel. 

21.  This  property  belongs  to  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous,  though  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions. 

Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  water  will  rise  a  little  way  in  the 
tube ;  but  this  occurs  because  the  air  is  compressible.  A  nail  may  be 
driven  into  a  board  without  increasing  its  size,  but  this  is  effected  by 
separating  the  fibers  of  the  wood  and  crowding  them  together  to  make 
room  for  the  harder  body.  If  a  long  and  slender  test  tube  be  half 
tilled  with  water,  and  strong  alcohol  be  poured  in  carefully  so  as  not 
to  mix  the  liquids  until  the  tube  is  quite  full,  and  then  the  liquids 
be  thoroughly  shaken  together,  the  mixture  will  no  longer  fill  the 
tube.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  the  particles  of  water  and  alcohol 
penetrate  each  other,  but  that  the  smaller  particles  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  space  between  the  particles  of  the  other. 

Space  utterly  devoid  of  matter  is  termed  a  vacuum. 
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22.  Mobiliiky  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  the 
position  of  a  body  in  space  may  be  changed  on  the  applica- 
tion of  sufficient  force.  A  body  in  the  act  of  changing  its 
place  is  said  to  be  in  motion.  Rest  implies  permanence  of 
position. 

The  motion  or  rest  of  a  body  is  determined  by  its  rela- 
tion to  some  given  point;  but,  as  this  point  may  itself 
be  fixed  or  moving,  motion  or  rest  is  either  (1.)  absolute 
or  (2.)  relative. 

23.  Absolute  motion  is  a  change  of  place  with  regard  to 
a  fixed  point :  relative  motion  is  a  change  of  place  with 
regard  to  a  point  in  motion. 

Absolute  rest  is  permanence  in  place  with  reference  to  a 
fixed  point:  relative  rest  is  permanence  in  place  with  regard 
to  a  point  in  motion. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  condition  as  absolute  rest,  as  the 
earth  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  known  to  be  in  motion.  The 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  reference  to  ideal  fixed  points  in 
space  are  examples  of  absolute  motion.  Every  particle  on  the  earth's 
surface  partakes  of  all  the  motions  of  the  earth,  daily,  annual,  and 
cyclic,  therefore  the  terms  absolute  motion  and  rest,  when  applied  to 
bodies  on  the  earth,  have  reference  to  objects  that  appear  fixed. 

A  person  seated  on  a  steamboat  in  motion  is  in  a  state  of  relative 
rest  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  vessel,  but  is  in  absolute  motion 
with  respect  to  the  harbor  he  has  left,  and  to  the  water  about  him. 
If  he  walks  toward  the  stern  of  the  boat  as  fast  as  the  vessel  moves 
forward,  he  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest  with  regard  to  the  harbor  he 
has  lefk  or  the  water  around  him,  but  in  relative  motion  with  regard 
to  the  parts  of  the  boat. 

24.  The  rate  of  motion  of  a  body  is  termed  its  velocity. 
It  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  space  by  the  time.  The 
formula  [1.]  v  =  8-7-t 

expresses  the  relation  between  space,  time,  and  velocity, 
and  may  be  used  to  find  the  third  quantity  when  the  other 
two  are  known.  From  the  formula  given,  other  formulae 
may  be    obtained;    thus,    from    [1.]    we  find   8=^vt   and 

t  =  8-7-V. 
N.P.Z 
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Table  of  yelociUes. 


Man  walking 4.4 

Man  running 14.66 

Swift  trotting  horse    40. 
A  moderate  wind . . .     10.26 

A  storm 73.33 

A  rifle  ball 1466.66 

Sound 1118.6 


Feet    .     Miles 
per  second,    per  hour. 

3 

10 

27 

7 

50 

1000 

762 


Miles 
per  second 

0.02 


Swiftest  railway  train 

Initial  velocity  of  a  can- 
non ball 0.44 

The  earth  in  its  orbit 18.97 

A  point  on  the  Equator  0.29 

Light 185500. 

Electricity 288000. 


25.  Inertia  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  a  body 
tends  to  retain  its  present  state,  whether  of  motion  or  rest. 

This  is  a  purely  negative  property  of  matter,  and  implies 
that  motion  and  rest  are  equally  natural  to  a  body.  A  body 
dropped  from  a  balloon  in  mid  air  falls  because  of  the 
earth's  attraction.  A  bullet  fired  in  the  air  does  not  stop 
because  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder  will  carry  it  no 
further,  but  because  other  forces  bring  it  to  rest. 

26.  Many  common  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  inertia  of 
matter.  If  a  boy  wishes  to  leap  a  broad  ditch,  he  starts  with  a  run, 
that  the  inertia  of  his  body  may  be  added  to  the  muscular  effort  of 
leaping.  With  the  same  velocity,  the  inertia  increases  with  the  weight 
of  the  body.  A  small  boy  in  running  will  easily  "dodge"  a  larger, 
because  the  heavier  boy  will  be  unable  to  change  his  course  at  once. 

If  a  person  descends  carelessly  from  a  car  in  motion,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  retains  its  onward  motion,  while  the  feet  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  friction  of  the  ground,  and  he  is  thrown  forward. 

So  a  person  standing  in  a  wagon  partakes 
of  its  condition  of  motion  or  rest.  If  it  is 
suddenly  started  from  a  state  of  rest,  his 
feet  are  drawn  along  by  .the  friction 
against  the  bottom,  before  the  head  can 
acquire  the  motion,  and  the  person  falls 
backward.  If  the  carriage  is  suddenly 
stopped  when  in  rapid  motion,  the  person 
is  thrown  forward. 

If  a  card  is  balanced  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  a 
penny  placed  on  it,  a  sudden  blow  given 
by  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
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i^ht  hand,  will  drive  the  card  sway  and  leave  the  pennj  on  the 
finger.  In  this  case  the  friction  of  the  card  against  the  pcnnj  wilt 
tend  lo  carry  it  along  with  it,  but  the  motion  communicated  will  be 
BO  small  that  the  coin  will  be  moved  but  little.  This  experiment 
has  been  eiplaiued  by  saying  that  the  inertia  of  the  coin  retains  it 
in  its  place;  but  it  reaUy  moves  a  little,  aa  may  be  ascertained  by 
placing  the  card  and  penny  on  the  edge  of  a  smooth  Cable,  and  strik- 
ing away  the  card  as  before. 

The  inertia  of  the  air  may.  be  proved  by  the  resistance  it  offers  to 
a  body  moving  through  it.  Thus,  if  ne  endeavor  to  carry  an  open 
umbrella,  with  the  coDcave  side  forward,  we  shall  need  to  employ 
considerable  force  to  overcome  the  resislance  of  the  air.  Wind  is 
only  air  in  motion.     If  air  had  no  inertia,  it  would  not  require  force 

27.  DiviBibility  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  a 
body  may  be  divided  ioto  distinct  parts. 

A  geometrical  magnitude,  as  a  litie,  r-  b  ■•  c    r.*»^« 

may  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  an 
-infinite  number  of  parts.  Let  A  B  be 
the  line  to  be  divided.  Draw  DB 
and  A  C  at  right  angles  to  it  at  its 
eitremities  and  lay  off,  on  AC,  A 2, 
23,  34,  etc.,  each  equal  to  I)  B,  join 
D  with  eacli  point,  then  D  2  will  cut 
off  one-half  of  AB,  D3  will  cut  off 
one-third  of  AB,  D4   one-fourth,  etc.  ria. 3. 

Now   as  the   line   AC  may   be   taken 

of  infinite  length,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  equal  parts 
which  may  be  taken  on  it;  consequently  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  A  B  may  be  divided, 

28.  The  practical  division  of  matter  by  mechanical 
means  is  subject  to  llmitatioa,  but  wonderfully  minute 
particles  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  subdivisions. 

Gold  may  be  hammered  so  thin  that  lifteen  hundred  leaves,  placed 
one  upon  another,  will  not  equal  the  thickness  of  a  single  leaf  of  ordi- 
nary foolscap.  The  gilt  wire  used  in  embroidery  has  a  surface  of  gold 
even  thinner  (ban  this.  It  has  been  oaleulaled  that  its  thickness  does 
not  exceed  one  twenty-five  millionth  of  an  inch :  if  this  calculation  a 
correct,  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  a  particle  at  ^old  lavj  ^ 
diaUngnished  which  does  not  weigh  one  two-miWion-nuWiMAV  'S^.'A  *>^ 
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a  grain.  The  microscope  has  proved  the  existence  of  animals  not 
larger  than  the  particle  of  gold  just  mentioned,  yet  as  these  animals 
are  furnished  with  organs  of  nutrition  and  locomotion,  as  well  as  the 
larger  animals,  their  several  parts  must  be  inconceivably  small. 
Blood  is  composed  of  a  colorless  liquid  in  which  float  red,  flattened 
globules,  so  small  that  there  are  over  a  million  of  them  in  a  single 
drop. 

29.  The   wonderful    divisibility  of  matter  in    solution 

may  be  readily  shown  by  a  few  simple  experiments. 

If  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  moments  on 
a  copper  coin,  it  will  dissolve  an  almost  imperceptible  amount  of 
copper.  Wash  the  coin  in  a  tumbler  full  of  water ;  the  water  will 
hardly  be  tinged  in  color.  Now  add  some  strong  ammonia,  and  the 
liquid  will  be  changed  to  a  beautiful  blue,  showing  the  presence  of 
copper  in  every  drop  of  the  solution.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
single  grain  of  copper  may  thus  be  divided  into  one  hundred  million 
parts.  * 

30.  The  film  of  a  soap  bubble  before  bursting  is  less  than 
one  millionth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  but,  as  this  film 
possesses  all  the  properties  of  water,  a  molecule  of  water 
can  not  be  more  than  a  millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Odors  demonstrate  the  presence  of  particles  whose  size  and 
weight  must  be  infinitesimal.  A  single  grain  of  musk 
will  diffuse  a  perceptible  odor  through  a  large  room  for 
years,  without  appreciably  losing  in  weight. 

31.  Certain  facts  in  chemistry  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter,  and  that  there 
are  particles  called  AtomSy  incapable  of  further  subdivision. 
By  the  conditions  of  this  hypothesis: 

32.  An  Atom  is  a  particle  of  matter  infinitely 'hard,  in- 
finitely small,  and  possessing  a  definite  size,  shape,  and 
weight. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  atoms,  but  it  has 


*  The  same  facts  may  be  shown  by  taking  a  tumbler  of  water  and  add- 
ing a  drop  of  eacli  of  the  following  solutions : 

1.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  Acetate  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Boiled  starch  and  tincture  of  iodine. 
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been  conjectured  that  they  are  spheroidal  in  shape,  that  some  are 
larger  and  some  heavier  than  others.  That  they  are  spheroidal  in 
shape  is  a  conclusion  attained  from  the  porosity  of  bodies.  That 
they  vary  in  size  has  been  deduced  from  the  fact  that  hydrogen  will 
escape  from  a  closely  packed  piston  which  retains  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  That  they  vary  in  weight  seems  probable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  elements  unite  in  a  definite  and  invariable  ratio  to  form 
chemical  compounds.  Thus,  if  the  atom  of  hydrogen  is  assumed  as 
unity,  the  atoms  of  the  other  elements  will  weigh  respectively : 
oxygen,  16 ;  sodium,  23 ;  iron,  56 ;  silver,  108 ;  lead,  207,  etc. 

33.  Porosity  is  that  property  by  which  spaces  exist  be- 
tween the  molecules  of  a  body. 

Pores  are  of  two  kinds,  (1.)  Physical  Pores,  which  are 
so  small  that  the  surrounding  molecules  are  at  insensible 
distances  from  each  other;  (2.)  Sensible  Pores,  which  are 
actual  cavities  or  cells  that  may  be  discerned  by  the  eye  or 
by  the  microscope ;  as  the  cells  in  bread  and  in  sponges. 

34.  In  common  language,  a  porous  body  is  one  that  con- 
tains sensible  pores.  The  porosity  of  some  woods  is  evi- 
dent to  the  eye.  The  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of 
many  thousand  pores  in  every  square  inch  of  skin  on  the 
human  hand.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  organic 
world  are  due  to  the  existence  of  sensible  pores. 

The  presence  of  sensible  pores  is  turned  to  practical  use  in  filtering. 
A  piece  of  unsized  paper  is  folded  in  a  conical  shape  and  inserted  in 
a  funnel.  Liquids,  containing  suspended  matters,  having  been  poured 
into  this,  pass  through  clear,  leaving  the  solid  particles  behind.  A 
milk  strainer  acts  on  the  same  principle. 

35.  The  term  porosity,  as  applied  in  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  generally  relates  to  physical  pores.  All  bodies 
possess  these  pores,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  atoms  do 
not  touch  each  other.  All  bodies,  with  one  apparent  excep- 
tion, expand  by  heat.  This  is  not  due  to  any  change  in 
the  size  of  the  atoms,  but  to  the  increase  of  the  spaces 
between  them.  Iron  and  lead  are  made  smaller  by  ham- 
mering, because  the  atoms  are  driven  closer  to^'atixet. 

Water  majr  he  shown  to  poaseas  pores  by  diaso\\\iig  «\x^x  \si  «l  ca^ 
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full  of  hot  water ;  two  or  three  epoonfiiU 
maj  be  added  before  the  cup  overflowa. 
If  a  jar  be  filled  with  alcohol  to  a,  certain 
height,  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  may  be 
forced  into  it  without  raiBing  the  level. 
Fig.  4.  GaseB  are  no  porouH  that,  if  a  veg- 
sel  be  tilled  with  air,  another  gox  may  be 
introduced,  and  will  lill  the  veKxel  aa 
though  the  air  were  not  there.  The 
explanation  of  these  eiperimeiits  must 
be  that  the  atoms  of  sugar  and  water, 
alcohol  and  cotton,  or  the  two  gases,  are 
mutually  arranged  between  the  porea. 

36.  Bodies  vaty  greatly  with 

I  respect  to  the  pores  they  contain. 
Those  that  have  many  and  large 
pores  are  called  rare  bodies;  tliose 
that  have  small   pores  are  called 

dense  bodies.     Fig.  5  shows  the  size  of  one  grain  of  air, 

of  water,  and  of  platinum. 


The  term  mass  is  used  to  denote  the  am 
a  body.    If  gravity  were  invariable,  the  It 


It  of  matter  containe<l  hi 
8  man  and  ahmbiie  vetghl 
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might  be  used  interchangeably,  as  mass  is  the  amount  of  matter  in  a 
body,  and  weight  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  it  in  consequence  of 
gravity.  The  terms  are  not  identical,  as  a  little  reflection  will  show. 
An  iron  ball  will  contain  the  same  amount  of  matter  or  mass  in  every 
conceivable  place,  but  if  it  weighs  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
pounds  at  the  equator  it  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds  at  the  poles,  because,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  force 
of  gravity  varies  in  different  places. 

The  mass  of  a  body  contained  in  a  unit  of  volume  is  its 
density;  the  weight  of  the  same  unit  is  its  specific  weight. 
Hence,  mass  and  density  are  invariable  terms. 

37.  Specific  gravity  is  the  relative  weight  of  any  body 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  or  of  air. 

Air  is  the  standard  of  comparison  for  all  gases  and 
vapors,  and  water  is  the  standard  for  both  solids  and 
liquids.  The  specific  gravity  of  air  being  unity,  that  of 
chlorine  is  2.47,  of  water,  773.  The  specific  gravity  of 
water  being  unity,  that  of  air  is  .0013,  of  platinum,  21.5. 
In  other  words,  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  which  shows 
how  many  times  heavier  a  body  is  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
air  or  of  water,  as  a  cube  of  platinum  is  21.5  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Although  the  terms  density  and  specific  gravity  involve  different 
quantities,  they  are  used  interchangeably  without  sensible  error. 
For,  since  the  weights  of  the  water  or  air  and  the  body  to  be  com- 
pared are  ascertained  in  the  same  place,  they  will  be  alike  influenced 
by  gravity,  and  the  specific  gravity  will  be  an  invariable  quantity. 

38.  The  specific  weight  of  any  body  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  its  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the 
unit  of  water,  or  of  air,  as  the  case  may  require:  thus,  for 
liquids  and  solids : 

[2.]    Sp.  W.  =  998.7  oz.  X  Sp.  Gr. 

Since  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  nearly  1,000 
ounces,  that  of  the  same  bulk  of  any  solid  or  liquid  is 
nearly  as  many  thousand  ounces  as  are  deiiO\ftA  \>^  \\."a  «^ 
cific  gravitj. 
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The  mass  of  any  body  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
density  and  volume;  its  absolute  weight  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  specific  weight  and  volume. 

Therefore  for  cubic  feet  of  either  liquids  or  solids 

[3.]  W  =  V  X  Sp.  W.  =  V  X  Sp.  Gr.  X  62.42  lbs. 
Thus  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  lead  is 

27  X  11.35  X  62.42  =  19,128  pounds. 
For  aeriform  bodies  whose  volume  is  stated  in  cubic  inches, 

[4.]  W  ==  V  X  Sp.  Gr.  X  0.31  grains. 
Thus  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  chlorine  is 

231  X  2.47  X  0.31  =  176.87  grains. 

39.  The  method  of  finding  specific  gravity  will  be  given 
in  its  proper  place.  As  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to 
refer  to  specific  gravity,  a  table  of  the  most  important  sub- 
stances is  inserted  at  this  point: 

Specific  Gravities  Compared. 

32^  F.  62°  F. 

Katio  of  air  to  water 1  to  773.2  *      1  to  816.8 

Katio  of  water  to  air 1  to        .00129363        1  to        .0012243 

One  cubic  inch  of  air  at  60°  F.  weighs  0.30954  grains. 

One  cubic  inch  of  water  at  60°  F.  weighs  252.456  grains. 

Specific  Gravity  of  the  same  !Body  in  different  States. 


i 
it 


Air  =  l.  Water— 1. 

GascB.  Liquid.  Solid. 

Ammonia 0.596  0.731 

Carbonic  acid 1.529  0.83 

Chlorine 2.47  1.33 

Sulphurous  acid 2.247  1.38 

As  Vapors. 

Alcohol 1.613  0.792 

Ether 2.589  0.715 

Water 0.622  1.  0.98 

Mercury 6.976  13.596  13.M 

Iodine 8.716  4948 

Sulphur 2.230 


COMPRSSSIBILITT. 
Tabic  of  ^eci/ie  Grayities. 


Hydrogen .069 

Hitrogen .S72 

Oxygen 1.106 

LiftOIDB. 
Water,  distilled 1. 


Solids. 

IroT" 

IronpyrileB 

5. 

OUte  oil 0.915 

Sulphuric  acid 1.84 

Saturated  brine. 1.205 

40.  CompresiibUity  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which 
the  volume  of  a  body  may  be  dlminiBhed. 

This  is  a  consequence  of  porosity.  Kare  bodies  are  much 
more  compressible  than  dense  bodies.  Gases  may  be  mode 
to  occupy  a  hundred  times  less  space  than  they  do  under 
ordiDary  circumstances.  Many  gases,  under  great  pressure, 
become  liquids;  others,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  air,  seem 
to  have  no  limit  ^to  their  compressibility.  Liquids  possess 
this  property  in  so  limited  a  d^ree  that  they  were  once 
supposed  to  be  incompressible.     Solids  are  all  compressible. 

41.  Expansibility    is    the    converse    of    the    preceding. 
The    volume    of    all    bodies,    except    clay, 
by   heat.      With   equal   incre- 
ments  of  heat,  gases    expand 
most,  liquids  next,  and  solids 
least. 

When  a  diving-bell  is  Runk  in  the 
■ea,  the  water  compresees  the  air 
and  rises  within  the  bell  to  a  certain 
height,  although  it  can  not  fill  the 
bell  becansethe  air  is  impenetrable. 
When  the  bell  ia  raised,  tlie  air  ex- 
pand* and  reeoTera  its  former  vol- 
■mi.  If  a  fiaak  ia  nau-i/  fiJJed  with 
K,F.X 
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water  and  then  inverted  in  a  basin;  a  little  air  will  be  inclosed  at  the 
top  of  the  flask.     If  the  flask  is  warmed,  the  air  expands  and  expels     i 
a  portion  of  the  water.    On  cooling  the  flask,  the  air  resumes  its 
former  bulk. 

42.  Various  units  have  been  adopted  for  the  measure- 
ment of  intensity  of  pressure.  Thus,  pressure  may  be 
estimated  at  so  many  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  to  the 
square  foot.  The  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  a  unit 
in  very  common  use.  The  atmosphere  presses  on  every 
square  inch  of  all  surfaces  at  the  level  of  the  sea  with  a 
force  of  about  fifteen  pounds,  hence  all  other  pressures 
may  be  taken  as  so  many  times  greater  or  less  than  this, 
or,  as  so  many  atmospheres. 

Units  of  Pressure. 

Pounds  on  each        Pounds  on  each  In 

square  inch.  square  foot,     atmospheres. 

Water,  1  foot  deep,  at  39°.2  F....  0.4335  62.426  0.0295 

Water,  1  foot  deep,  at  62°  F 0.4330  62.355  0.0294 

30  inches  mercury,  at  62°  F 14.7225  2120.  1. 

1  inch  mercury,  at  32°  F 0.4912  70.73  0.0334 

1  foot  of  air,  at  32° 0.0006  0.0807  0.00004 

1  pound  to  the  square  inch.     =    2.3  ft.  water.  2  in.  mercury.  0.068 

43.  Indestructibility  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which 
a  substance  resists  annihilation. 

Whatever  changes  man  may  impose  upon  matter,  it  still  continues 
in  some  form,  and  may  at  any  time  be  recognized,  as  matter.  Thus, 
all  the  changes  described  in  (8.)  caused  no  loss  in  the  substances  acted 
upon.  Wood,  in  burning,  passes  away  in  smoke,  leaving  only  a 
small  proportion  of  ashes ;  yet  the  ashes  and  the  smoke  contain  all 
the  matter  of  the  wood. 

SPECIFIC   PROPERTIES   OF   MATTER. 

44.  Most  of  the  specific  properties  of  matter  are  de- 
pendent on  the  molecular  attractions,  affinity,  cohesion,  and 
adhesion,  modified  by  the  molecular  repulsion  of  heat  and. 
perhaps,  of  electricity. 
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46.  Affinity  is  that  force  which  causes  the  atoms  of 
unlike  substances  to  unite  and  thus  form  new  bodies. 

For  example,  when  a  nail  is  exposed  to  moist  air,  tlie  iron  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  moisture  and  forms  a  coating  of  rust,  which 
is  an  oxide  of  iron.  r 

46.  Adhesion  is  the  force  which  causes  the  molecules  of 
different  kinds  of  matter  to  cling  together. 

Thus,  adhesion  causes  the  dust  to  cling  to  every  thing  it 
falls  upon,  chalk  to  cling  to  black-boards,  mud  to  clothing, 
dew  drops  to  leaves,  and  icicles  to  eave-troughs.  Under 
the  name  of  Friction^  it  diminishes  the  work  of  moving 
forces,  (1.)  by  stiffening  the  joints  of  machines,  and  (2.) 
by  increasing  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Friction  often 
acts  as  a  mechanical  advantage,  as  in  preventing  our  feet 
from  slipping  when  standing  or  walking,  in  retaining  nails 
and  screws  in  their  sockets,  and  in  enabling  locomotives  to 
ascend  gradients. 

47.  The  force  of  adhesion  gives  value  to  the  cements. 
No  better  proof  can  be  desired  that  adhesion  is  not  the 
same  for  all  substances,  than  the  great  variety  of  cements 
employed  for  different  materials;  thus,  glue  is  used  for 
wood,  the  gum  resins  for  glass,  mortars  for  brick,  etc. 
The  adhesion  of  good  glue  and  of  the  best  hydraulic  cements 
is  about  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  that  of 
ordinary  mortars  is  much  less. 

48.  Cohesion  is  the  force  which  causes  like  molecules  to 
unite  in  one  mass.  This  force  retains  the  particles  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  of  a  lump  of  ice  in  a  single  piece.  It  is 
strongly  exerted  in  solids,,  less  strongly  in  liquids,  and  is 
entirely  absent  in  aeriform  bodies. 

Liquids.     In  large  masses  of  liquids  the  force  of  cohesion 
is  overcome  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  tends  to  bring 
all  their  molecules  to  the  same  level ;  in  very  small  masses 
the  cohesive   force  is   the   stronger,   and   caused  \5afcTCL  \j^ 
assume  a  spheroidal  form. 
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This  is  shown  in  drops  of  dew,  in  globules  of  mercury,  and  in 
small  drops  of  water  rolling  upon  a  dusty  table.  The  same  fact  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  pretty  experiment:  fill  a  tall  wine-gbufi 
half  full  of  water  and  cai*efully  pour  upon  the  water  an  eqoftl 
quantity  of  alcohol  so  as  not  to  mix  the  two  liquids,  then  drop  H 
very  little  olive  oil  through  the  alcohol ;  it  will  assume  the  shape  of 
a  spheroid  and  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  glass.  The  experiment  may 
be  made  more  striking  by  pouring  into  a  clear  glass  bottle  half  full 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  some  distilled  water,  and 
dropping  through  the  water  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  colored  by 
iodine.  The  spheroid  may  be  made  larger  than  the  neck  of  the 
bottle. 

Solids.  When  the  cohesion  of  solids  has  been  onoe 
destroyed  it  is  often  difficult  to  cause  the  particles  to  re- 
unite. 

Broken  metallic  castings  may  be  remelted,  and  made  to  cohere  in 
the  same  or  a  different  form  on  cooling.  Particles  of  loose  sand 
jammed  forcibly  together,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  cannon  ball,  will 
cohere  like  stone.  In  like  manner  broken  ice  can  be  cemented 
together  in  one  transparent  mass  by  pressure.  Two  dull  leaden  bul- 
lets will  not  unite  because  the  surface  is  covered  by  the  oxide ;  but  if 
each  be  cleanly  cut  by  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  and 
bright  surface,  they  will  unite  on  being  pressed  tightly  together,  with 
a  slight  twisting  motion.-  Two  plates  of  polished  glass  will  cohere, 
under  pressure,  so  forcibly  that  they  may  be  worked  as  a  single  piece. 
The  slightest  film  of  paper  or  even  dust  is  sufi&cient  to  prevent  this 
action. 

49.  Adhesicto  and  cohesion  differ  from  affinity  in  this, 
that  their  action  on  bodies  does  not  effect  any  essential 
change  in  the  properties  of  the  bodies.  They  differ  from 
each  other  in  this,  that  adhesion  acts  between  unlike  par- 
ticles, and  cohesion  between  like  particles. 

Heat  generally  increases  the  force  of  affinity,  but  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  force  of  cohesion.  It  is  probable  that  all  solids  may  be  converted 
to  liquids,  and  even  to  vapors,  by  sufficient  heat,  and  that  all  gaftes 
and  liquids  may  be  changed  to  solids  by  a  sufficient  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, assisted  by  pressure,  although  there  are  many  solids  that 
have  not  been  liquefied,  and  many  gases  that  have  hitherto  resisted 
hU  endeavors  to  change  their  state. 
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60.  The  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a  solid  may  be 
estimated  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  resistance  which  its 
particles  offer  to  a  strain  tending  to  rend  them.  The  force 
which  causes  the  strain  may  be  applied 

I.  In  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  body : 

(1.)  By  a  direct  thrust,  as  when  a  weight,  resting  on  a 
column,  tends  to  crush  it. 

(2.)  By  a  puU,  as  when  a  weight,  stretching  a  string, 
tends  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

II.  Transversely,  or  across  the  length : 

(3.)  By  bending,  as  when  a  bow  is  strained  and  tends  to 
break. 

(4.)  By  twiding,  when  the  strain  tends  to  wrench  the 
particles  asunder. 

III.  A  body  may  be  subjected  to  several  strains  at  the 
same  time. 

61.  These  relations  are  made  more  evident  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Direction  of  force.  Kind  of  stress.  Kind  of  strain.  Kind  of  fracture. 

Compression.  Crusliing. 


Stretching.  Tearing. 


I.  Longitudinal.  {(i'^Thmst. 
'^  1(2.)  Pull. 

II.  Transverse,  -f  ^^'^  Bending.  Bending.  Breaking. 

^  (4.)  Twisting.  Torsion.  Wrenching. 

III.  Combined.      (5.)  Distortion.        Detrusive.  Siiearing. 

• 

62.  Experience  teaches  that  the  effect  produced  by  any 
strain  will  vary  greatly  with  the  material  on  which  it  acts, 
as  well  as  with  the  intensity  of  the  force.  Thus,  a  sufficient 
force  will  cause  fracture  in  any  solid;  a  less  force  may 
produce  a  permanent  or  a  transient  change  in  its  shape. 

63.  Elasticity  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  bodies 
altered  in  form  or  volume  by  any  external  force,  resume 
their  original  shape,  when  that  force  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  change  of  form  or  volume  is  due  to  \)[ve  ^\.xi\T\.^ 
which  compresses,  stretches,  bends,  or  twiata  lYveAaodcy.   Tt\\^ 
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energy  with  which  the  particles  resume  their  original  posi- 
tion, is  due  to  their  elastic  force.  Up  to  a  certain  limit, 
which  varies  with  the  substance,  the  elastic  force  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  stress,  and  the  elasticity  is  therefore  perfect. 
Beyond  that  limit,  brittle  bodies  break;  the  molecules  of 
most  other  solids  are  forced  into  new  relations  with  each 
other,  by  which  the  bodies  assume  a  permanent  change,  or 
set,  with  new  relations  to  elasticity  similar  to  the  first. 
Thus,  when  a  wire  has  been  permanently  lengthened  by  a 
great  strain,  it  is  still  enabled  to  manifest  perfect  elasticity 
by  recovering  from  a  smaller  strain. 

The  elasticity  developed  by  pressure  belongs,  in  some 
degree,  to  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  general  property  of  matter.  The  other 
forms  of  elasticity  belong  only  to  solids. 

54.  Compression.  The  elasticity  of  aeriform  bodies  is 
exemplified  by  a  boy's  pop-gun.  The  air  between  the  wad 
and  the  piston,  being  compressed  by  the  piston,  increases  in 
elastic  force  as  it  decreases  in  volume,  until  the  elasticity  is 
sufficient  to  expel  the  ball. 

The  air  near  the  earth's  surface  is  compressed  by  all  the 
air  above  it.  If  a  portion  of  the  air  is  confined  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  pressure  removed  by 
working  the  pump,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  remaining, 
though  lessened  by  every  stroke,  is  always  sufficient  to  fill 
the  receiver.  From  their  perfect  elasticity  under  increased 
and  diminished  pressure,  aeriform  bodies  have  received  the 
name  of  elastic  fluids. 

55.  Liqnids  are  sometimes  called  the  non-elastic  fluids, 
but  the  name  is  applied  erroneously,  from  a  mistaken 
notion  of  their  incompre^jsibility.  Whenever  the  force  that 
compresses  them  is  removed,  they  immediately  regain  their 
original  volume ;  therefore,  all  fluids  are  perfectly  elastic. 

58.  Solids  possess  this  property  in  different  degrees. 
India  rubber,  ivory,  glass,  and  marble  have  considerable 
elasticity;  lead,  clay,  and  fats  have  very  little. 
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If  a  ball  of  ivorj  or  of  glass  be  dropped  on  a  slab  of  marble,  it 
will  rebound  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  from  which  It  fell. 
If  the  slab  had  been  smeared  with  oil,  it  would  be  found  that  the  ball 
had  left  a  circular  impression  on  the  plate,  and  had  itself  received  a 
blot  of  oil;  on  repeating  the  experiment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  size 
of  the  spot  on  the  table  and  on  the  ball  increases  with  the  height 
from  which  it  falls.  From  this  experiment  it  appears  (1.)  that,  at  the 
moment  of  shock,  the  ball  was  compressed,  (2.)  that  its  rebound  was 
caused  by  the  effort  to  regain  its  original  shape,  and  (3.)  that  its 
elastic  force  increases  with  the  strain. 

67.  The  elasticity  of  traction  is  shown  by  the  strings  of 
musical  instruments,  which  are  made  more  or  less  tense,  by 
stretching,  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 

68.  Flexibility  should  not  be  confounded  with  elasticity. 
A  wire  of  soft  iron  is  very  flexible,  though  but  slightly 
elastic.  A  steel  sword  blade  has  been  bent  double  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  force,  has  straightened  itself  perfectly, 
showing  that  it  is  both  flexible  and  elastic.  Threads  of  glass 
are  even  more  elastic  than  steel,  though  not  as  flexible. 

69.  The  elasticity  of  torsion  is  manifested  in  the  ten- 
dency that  twisted  yarns  and  strings  have  to  untwist. 

60.  The  practical  applications  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies 
are  innumerable.  The  elasticity  of  aeriform  bodies  is 
turned  to  account  in  foot  balls,  air  cushions,  springs,  etc. 

The  elasticity  of  solids  is  applied  in  the  springs  used  in 
watches,  clocks,  carriages,  bows,  balances,  etc.  The  value 
of  corks  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  their  elasticity. 

61.  The  ultimate  strength  is  the  cohesion  with  which  a 
body  resists  a  stress  tending  to  produce  fracture.  The 
proof  strength  equals  the  greatest  strain  that  may  be  borne 
with  safety;  it  varies  from  one-tenth  to  two-thirds  of  the 
ultimate  strength.  The  kind  of  strength  which  a  body 
manifests  in  any  instance,  is  called  its  resistance  to  the 
strain  employed;  as  resistance  to  compression,  etc.,  except 
that: 

The  resistance  which  bodies  oifer  to  forces  tending  1q  '^mM 
their  particles  apart  is  called  Tenacity. 
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62.  All  kinds  of  strength  increase,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  body,  and  * 
all,  except  tenacity,  decrease  when  the  length  is  increased. 
The  only  effect  of  increase  of  length  upon  tenacity  is  that 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  added  to  its  load.  The  annexed 
table  shows  the  comparative  strain,  expressed  in  pounds 
avoirdupois,  that  may  be  borne  by  rods  not  exceeding  a 
foot  in  length  and  whose  cross  section  is  one  square  inch. 
The  first  column  shows  the  force  required  by  theory  to 
double  the  length  of  the  bars,  a  thing  impossible  to  be 
done,  except  in  the  case  of  india  rubber. 

63.  Table. 


Materials. 


Ash  

Oak 

Pine 

Iron,  cast 
Iron,  bar. 

Steel 

Copper... 
Lead 


Moduloa 

of 
elasUcitj. 


1600000 

1750000 

1460000 

22900000 

29000000 

42000000 

18240000 

720000 


Ke«iit>tauce  to  fracture. 


By  cruMhiiig. 


9000 

10000 

6200 

112000 

40000 

295000 

117000 

7700 


Teuacity.     Ky  breakiog. 


17000 
19800 
12000 
29000 
70000 
130000 
36000 
3300 


168 
245 
160 
980 
700 
1918 


By  wrenobl. 


1460 
2350 
1540 


64.  From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
strength  of  materials,  except  of  wrought  iron  and  timber, 
lies  in  their  power  to  resist  compression.  The  values  given 
in  the  table  can  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  accurate, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  specimens  for 
experiment  which  shall  exactly  represent  the  strength  of 
the  material,  and  also  because  slight  imperfections  and  im- 
purities of  the  material  produce  marked  change  in  the 
result.  The  following  deductions  from  many  experiments 
are,  however,  of  general  application: 

65.  The  strength  of  a  fabric  depends  not  only  (1.)  on 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  as  has  been  shown;  but,  also, 
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(2.)  on  the  distribution  of  the  strain,  and  (3.)  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  materials  are  arranged. 

The  long  continued  action  of  a  small  strain  will  often 
produce  fracture  in  a  bar  that  would  originally  have  re- 
sisted a  much  greater  force  for  a  short  time.  Every 
strain  that  exceeds  the  limit  of  elasticity  tends  to  weaken 
the  substance,  until  at  last  it  yields  readily.  A  continual 
jarring  or  pounding,  so  alters  the  molecular  condition  of 
iron,  that  after  a  while  it  becomes  extremely  brittle;  for 
this  reason  axles  in  carriages  and  railway  cars  should  be 
subjected  to  frequent  tests.  A  sudden  shock  causes  a 
greater  strain  than  a  continued  force  of  equal  amount.  A 
horizontal  beam,  supported  at  both  ends,  will  sustain  twice 
the  force,  when  distributed  throughout  its  length,  that  it 
will  when  concentrated  at  the  center. 

66.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  most 
advantageous  form  for  iron  beams  is  one  which 
has  its  greatest  depth  at  the  center,  and  a  cross 
section  resembling  Fig.  8.  Of  two  rectangular 
beams,  having  the  same  area,  that  which  has  the 
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greatest  depth  will  be  the  stronger :  for  this  reason,  beams 
and  rafters  are  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  stress  on  their 
edges. 

The  most  economical  arrangement  of  a  given  mass  of  ma- 
terial is  that  of  a  hollow  tube.     This  arrangement  is  seen  in 
the  bones  of  animals,  stales  of  grain,  and  quills  of  birds.     A 
hollow  cylinder  may  be  made  of 
twice    the  strength   of  a    solid 
cylinder    containing'    an    equal 
weight   of   the   same    material. 
An  easy  illustration  of  this  fact 
may  be  had  by  resting  the  ends 
of  a  flat  sheet  of  paper  on  sup- 
ports and  ascertaining  the  force 
necessary  to  break  it  down;    and  then  repeating  thfe  \ft!&\. 
after  having  coiled  the  p&per  into  a  tube. 
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67.  A  hollow  rectangular  tube,  whose  height  considerably 
exceeds  its  breadth,  is  stronger  than  a  round  tube  orthe 
same  mass.  This  form  is  applied  in  the  Victoria  bridge,  at 
Montreal,  and  in  the  Great  Eastern  steamship. 

The  center  tube  of  the  Victoria  bridge  is  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  nearly 
twenty-two  feet  high.  It  is  made  of  boiler  iron,  about  one 
half  inch  in  thickness,  and  strongly  braced  with  lateral 
irons.  The  ordinary  pressure  of  a  railway  train  passing 
through  it  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

68.  The  tenacity  of  a  sub8ta^ce  is  increased  by  drawing 
it  into  the  form  of  a  wire.  Hence,  cables  made  of  fine 
iron  wire  twisted  together,  are  far  stronger  than  chains  cf 
equal  weight,  and  are  now  coming  into  general  use.  There 
are  many  suspension  bridges  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
made  of  wire  cables.  The  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati,  has  a  span  of  one  thousand  feet. 

69.  If  wood  were  as  dnrable  as  iron,  its  lightness  would 
make  its  use  preferable  in  all  cases  where  tenacity  is  re- 
quired. Thus,  pine,  which  has  nearly  half  the  tenacity, 
has  only  one  tenth  the  weight  of  cast  iron ;  so  that,  for 
equal  weights,  pine  has  more  than  four  times  the  tenacity 
of  cast  iron. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  build  such  roofs  and  bridges  of  iron  as 
have  been  built  of  timber,  because  the  strength  of  the  material  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  support  its  own  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the 
effective  strength  of  any  fabric  is  merely  that  which  is  not  employed 
in  supporting  itself,  and  that  when  a  certain  size  is  passed,  every 
additional  part  only  adds  to  the  load  without  increasing  the  strength, 
and  thus  weakens  the  whole.  For  this  reason  many  inventions,  that 
appear  faultless  in  model,  fail  when  made  of  full  size. 

70.  There  is  therefore  a  limit  of  magnitude  which  no 
structure,  natural  or  artificial,  can  surpass,  so  long  as  their 
materials  are  unchanged.  Thus,  insects  are  proportionally 
stronger  than  mammals,  the  smaller  quadrupeds  are  capabk 
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of  feats  of  strength,  and  agility  impossible  to  the  larger. 
Whales  would  be  incapable  of  motion  if  their  enormous 
weight  were  not  sustained  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  ocean. 

71.  The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  worn  or  scratched  by  another  substance. 

For  the  purpose  of  determinini;  the  relative  hardness  of  minerals, 
the  following  arbitrary  scale  has  been  adopted,  in  which  any  sub- 
stance is  scratched  by  those  below  it: 

Scale  of  Hardness  of  Minerals. 

1.  Talc,  ^^,^  ^     4.    Fluorspar,  7.  Quartz, 

2.  Gypsum,                6.    Apatite,(l/  y/]f^(j^  W.  8.  Topaz, 
2.5  Mica,                     5.5  Sea  polite,  9.  Sapphire, 

3.  Calc-spar,  Q/.CftX*^*    Feldspar,  10.  Diamond. 

72.  A  body  which  neither  scratches  nor  is  scratched  by 
any  given  mineral  of  the  table,  is  said  to  be  of  the  degree 
of  hardness  represented  by  that  mineral.  Thus,  there  are 
fifty-three  minerals  whose  hardness  is  4,  or  equal  to  fluor 
spar.  The  diamond  can  be  cut  only  by  means  of  its  own 
powder;  talc,  or  soapstone,  is  easily  cut  with  the  thumb 
nail.  Few  of  the  metals  are  as  hard  as  glass;  some,  as 
lead  and  potassium,  are  very  soft,  and  mercury  is  a  fluid, 
from  which  it  appears  that  hardness  bears  no  relation  to  the 
density  of  a  body.  As  a  general  thing,  metals  are  softer 
than  their  alloys. 

73.  Brittleness  is  the  property  which  renders  a  body 
capable  of  being  easily  broken  or  pulverized.  Thus,  hard 
bodies  are  generally  brittle,  and  so  too  are  most  elastic 
bodies,  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  has  been  exceeded. 

74.  Ductility  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  a  body 
may  be  drawn  into  wire.  Platinum  has  been  drawn  into 
wire  ^(tJitt  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

76.  Malleability  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  bodies 
may  be  rolled  or  hammered  into  sheets.  Gold  leaf  may  be 
made  less  than  TsrVTHT  ^^  ^^  \vl(^  thick. 
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Most  metals  are  both  malleable  and  ductile,  though  not  in  equal 
degrees.  Antimony,  bismutli,  and  some  others,  have  neither  pro- 
perty. 

76.  Some  metals  are  most  readily  malleable  under  the 
hammer  and  others  under  rollers.  Elevation  in  tempera- 
ture is  generally  attended  with  an  increase  of  malleability 
and  ductility ;  copper,  and  its  alloys,  and  lead  being  the 
prominent  exceptions.  Iron  and  glass  are  very  malleable 
and  ductile  at  a  red  heat.  Zinc  can  be  rolled  with  best 
success  at  a  temperature  between  226°  F.  and  300°  F. 
Although  the  tenacity,  ductility,  and  malleability  of  metals 
are  alike  dependent  on  the  force  of  cohesion,  yet  the  same 
metal  does  not  always  manifest  the  same  relative  degree  of 
each,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Malleability. 

Tenacity. 

Ductility. 

Under  the  hammer. 

Under  rollers. 

1.  Iron, 

Platinum, 

Lead, 

Gold, 

2.  Copper, 

Silver, 

Tin, 

Silver, 

3.  Platinum, 

Iron, 

Gold, 

Copper, 

4,  Silver, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

5.  Zinc, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

6.  Gold, 

Zinc, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

7.  Lead, 

Tin, 

Platinum, 

Platinum, 

8.  Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

77.  Some  of  the  effects  of  heat  upon  cohesion  have 
already  been  noticed.  Among  the  permanent  changes  pro- 
duced by  heat  are : 

(1.)  Hardening.  Many  substances,  if  suddenly  cooled 
after  having  been  strongly  heated,  become  harder,  more 
brittle,  and  more  elastic  than  before.  If  steel  is  raised  to 
a  white  heat  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  cold  water  or 
mercury,  it  is  rendered  almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  very 
elastic,  and  so  brittle  that  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  dies 
used  in  coining  and  engraving,  and  for  the  hardest  files. 

(2.)  Softening.  Metals  and  glass  are  annealed  by  being 
slowlj  cooled  from  a  high  temperature.      Annealing  gen- 
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erally  increases  the  flexibility,  softness,  and  ductility  of 
ixnlies.  When  metals  have  become  brittle  through  excess 
of  strain  in  rolling,  wire  drawing,  twisting,  hammering,  or 
other  mechanical  means,  their  properties  may  be  restored  by 
annealing. 

(3.)  Tempering.  Steel  is  wrought  into  any  form  required 
in  the  arts  when  it  is  in  its  softened  condition.  It  is  then 
strongly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  but,  as  this  hardening 
process  renders  it  too  brittle  for  ordinary  purposes,  some- 
thing of  its  elasticity  is  sacrificed,  and  a  portion  of  its 
hardness  removed  by  reheating  the  steel  to  a  lower  temper- 
ature and  then  cooling  it  gradually.  This  process  of  an- 
nealing is  called  drawing  the  temper,  or  tempering.  The 
temper  required  depends  on  the  use  to  which  the  steel  is  to 
be  applied,  and  may  be  regulated  by  varying  the  temperar 
ture  of  the  second  heating;  the  higher  the  heat,  the  softer 
will  be  the  steel. 

If  a  steel  knitting  needle  be  hardened,  then  briglitened  and  re- 
heated, the  film  of  oxide  on  its  surface  becomes,  at  a  temperature  of 
428°  F.,  of  a  light  straw  color,  then  through  intermediate  hues  to 
violet  yellow  (509°  R),  blue  (560°  R);  at  977°  F.  the  steel  passes  to 
a  red  heat  These  colors  guide  the  workman  in  the  effects  he  wishes 
to  produce.  Light  yellow  indicates  the  heat  required  for  surgical 
instruments,  in  which  a  keen  edge  is  required ;  a  deeper  yellow,  fine 
cutlery ;  violet  is  the  tint  for  table  knives,  requiring  flexibility  more 
than  a  hard  but  brittle  edge;  blue  for  springs,  sword  blades,  and 
other  flexible  instruments. 

78.  The  effect  of  rapid  or  slow  cooling  of  glass  is  about 
the  same  as  in  steel.     Melted  glass  dropped  into 
water  solidifies   into  the   curious   toy  known    as 
Prince  Rupert's  drops.     The  body  of  these  drops 
is  so  hard  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow ;  but  if 
the  tail  be  broken,  the  whole  flies  into   minute 
particles  with  •  considerable  violence.     This  brittle-      ^'°'  ^'^* 
ness  is  prevented  in  glass  utensils  by  careful  annealing.     As 
soon  as  glass  vessels  are  blown  they  are  placed  in  a  long 
furnace,  in  which  the  heat,  at  first  very  gieat,  gt^AwaS^^ 
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diminishes  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Through  this  fur- 
nace they  are  slowly  drawn,  and  thereby  are  cooled  so 
gradually  and  equably  that  their  molecules  assume  the  most 
stable  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  all  are  alike 
affected  by  any  shock. 

Heat  produces  on  copper  and  bronze,  effects  precisely  the 
reverse  of  those  manifested  by  steel.  When  they  are  cooled 
slowly  they  become  hard  and  brittle,  but  when  cooled 
rapidly,  soft  and  malleable. 


79.  Eecapitulation. 

Properties  of  matter : 

Essential. 


Universal. 


General. 


Specific. 


{Extension, 
Im  penetrability. 
Weight, 
Mobility, 
Inertia, 

Divisibility, 

Porosity, 

Compressibility, 

Expansibility, 

Indestructibility, 

Elasticity. 

Involving  strain  of  particles.      \  Tenacit 

^  Hardness, 
Involving  permanent  displace-      Brittleness, 
ment  of  particles.  ]  Ductility, 

^  Malleability. 


PHENOMENA    CONNECTED    WITH    ADHESION. 

80.  Two  facts  relating  to  the  force  of  adhesion  have 
already  been  noticed:  (1.)  that  it  exists  only  between 
unlike  molecules;  (2.)  that  it  varies  with  the  kind  and 
the  state  of  matter.  To  these  may  be  added,  (3.)  that  it 
increases  with  the  number  of  molecules  in  contact.  As 
only  the  exterior  particles  of  solids  can  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  others,  this  statement,  .^when  applied  to  solids  at 
rest,   becomes. 

Adhesion  increases  with  the  extent  of  surface. 


ADHESION, 
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81.  With  regard  to  the  second  fact,  it  is  evident  that,  as 
there  are  only  three  states  of  matter,  all  the  possible  varie- 
ties of  adhesion  must  fall  into  some  one  of  their  combina- 
tions, taken  two  and  two.  It  will  be  convenient  to  indicate 
these  by  Koman  numerals,  thus: 


I. 
Solids  to  solids. 
II. 
f  Solids  to  liquids.    % 

V  Liquids  to  solids.    J 


[ 


IV. 

Solids  to  gases. 

V. 
Gases  to  solids. 

VI. 
Liquids  to  liquids. 


}{ 


VII. 
(  Liquids  to  gases. 
VIII. 
Gases  to  liquids. 

IX. 
Gases  to  gascR. 


} 


82.  The  adhesion  of  solids  to  solids  has  found  sufficient 
illustration  in  cements  and  in  friction  (46,  47).  As  all 
attractions  are  mutual,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make 
any  distinction  between  the  three  pairs  connected  by 
braces,  except  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prominence  to 
either  body  in  any  special  case:  Thus,  when  lycopodium 
or  powdered  resin  is  strewn  in  patches  on  a  board,  and 
water  is  sprinkled  upon  it,  (II)  the  drops  that  fall  on 
the  powder  attract  the  particles  to  themselves  and  roll 
about  in  globules,  covered  by  the  adherent  solid ;  (III)  the 
drops  that  strike  the  clean  surface  of  the  board  adhere  to 
it  and  flatten.  Either  case  illustrates  the  adhesion  between 
the  solid  and  the  liquid. 

Some  of  the  nine  varieties  of  adhesion,  given  in  the 
table  above,  have  received  specific 
names,  and  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  merit  separate  treatment: 
others  are  unimportant  in  every  re- 
spect. 

83.  Capillary  action.    If  a  clean 
glass  plate  is  placed  vertically  in  a 


basin  of  water,  the  liquid  will   rise 

on  each  side  to  the  height  of  nearly 

one-sixth  of  an  inch.     In  this  case,  fio.ii. 

it  is  evident  that  the  force  of  adhesion  betYfeen  \!!\^  \\q^v^ 
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and  the  solid  (III)  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid 
molecules.  An  inspection  of  the  diagram  showa  that  any 
particle  of  the  glass  near  the  normal  surface  of  the  liquid 
can  have  no  influence  in  producing  this  elevation,  A  par- 
ticle at  d,  or  e  will  attract  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid 
down  with  as  much  force  as  it  tends  to  raise  the  molecules 
beneath  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  liquid  column  must  be  supported  by  the  narrow  line  of 
solid  particles,  he,  near  the  top.  To  these  particles  the 
nearest  molecules  of  the  water  adhere,  and  support,  by  their 
cohesion,  the  second  line  of  molecules  of  water;  these,  in 
turn,  support  other  molecules,  and  so  on  until  the  weight  of 
the  column  equals  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  line  to  the 
second. 

84.  A  second  plate  of  glass  will  support 
an  equal  weight  of  the  liquid;   therefore, 
if  a  second  plate  be  placed  parallel  to  the 
first,   the  weight  of  the  water  supported 
will  be  double  that  of  a  single  plate.    If 
the  plates  are  brought  so  near  each  other 
that   hotli    plates    may   act   on   the   same 
of  the  liquid,   tlie  water  will  rise  between  the 
The  nearer  the  plate«  the  higher  will  be  the  column 
of  water.     Two  plates,  one  hun- 
dredth  of  an   inch  apart,  will 
support  a  column  of  water  two 
iuches  high. 

89.  If  the  two  plates  are  in- 
clined toward  each  other,  and 
are  in  contact  at  one  vertical 
edge,  the  water  will  rise  between 
them  to  heights  varying  in- 
versely as  the  distance  between 
'^'°'"'  the  plates.     The  outline  of- the 

surface  thui^  formed  has  been  designated  the  tqaHaiend  kf- 
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86.  Finally,  if  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  are  attracted 
in  all  directions,  as  they  would  be  if  a  tube  were  eubeti- 
tuted  for  tlie  glass  plate,  the  liquid  will  rise  to  twice  the 
height  produced  by  two  plates  separated  by  an  interval 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  A  tube,  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  support  a  column  of  water 
four  inches  high. 

87.  Because  these  phenomeaa  are  best  exhibited  in  tubes 
whose  internal  diameters  are  so  small  as  to  resemble  hairs, 
Aat  variety  of  adkesum  wkiiA  causes  lipids  to  rite  on  »oli<h  U 
t^^med  CapUlart/  AUractum. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  will  rise,  vanes  with  the 
nature  of  both  the  liquid  and  the  solid ;  thus,  in  the  same 
glass  tube,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  rise 
a  little  higher  than  water;  nitric  acid  three-fourths,  and 
alcohol  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  high  as  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  mercury  will  not  wet  glass,  although  it  rises 
freely  on  lead,  zinc,  and  some  other  metals.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  demonstrated  that  liquids  will  not  ri^e  on  solids 
unless  the  adhesive  force  is  more  than  half  the  cohesive 
force.  Therefore,  although  mercury  is  attracted  by  glass, 
yet  as  this  attraction  is  less  than  twice  the  attraction  be- 
tween the  molecules  of  the  mercury,  the  phenomena  mani- 
fested when  glass  is  placed  in 
mercury  are  directly  opposite  to 
those  already  described  as  taking 
place  between  glass  and  water. 
The  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  capillary  ac- 
tion, are  conducted  in  glass  tubes 
of  the  shape  represented  in  Fig. 
14,  which  any  one  can  readily 
make  for  himself.  Water  poured 
into  ~A  assumes  a  concave  sur- 
&ce  in  both  branches,  and  rises 
in  the  smaller  branch  above  the  level  of  t\ie  Waex.    liet- 
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cury,  poured  into  B,  assumes  a  convex  surface  in  both 
branches,  and  is  depressed  in  the  smaller  branch.  In  a 
greased  tube,  water  is  depressed.  A  needle,  slightly  greased, 
will  float  on  water,  because,  not  being  wet  by  the  liquid, 
it  produces  a  depression,  in  which  it  is  supported. 

88.  From  these  general  facts  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing laws  of  capillary  action,  when  applied  to  small 
tubes : 

1.  Liquids  ascend  in  tubes  when  they  wet  them,  and  are 
depressed  when  they  do  not. 

2.  The  ascent  and  depression  increase  as  the  diameters 
of  the  tubes  decrease. 

3.  The  ascent  and  depression  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
substances  used. 

89.  Familiar  illustrations  of  capillary  attraction  are 
seen  in  the  action  of  the  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles.  If  one 
end  of  a  towel  is  plunged  in  a  basin  of  water  and  the  other 
end  is  left  hanging  over  the  edge,  the  whole  will  become 
wet.  Blotting  paper  is  useful  because  it  readily  draws  ink 
into  its  pores :  the  pores  of  letter  paper  are  closed  by  sizing. 
In  France,  dry  wooden  wedges  are  driven  into  holes  drilled 
in  rocks,  and  then  wet  with  water;  the  fibers  of  the  wood, 
by  absorbing  the  water,  expand  with  so  much  force  as  to 
split  the  rocks.  Water  can  not  be  poured  out  of  a  full 
tumbler  without  running  down  on  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
because  of  the  capillary  attraction. 

90.  Capillary  action  is  of  immense  importance  in  the 
operations  of  nature.  It  draws  the  water  necessary  to  the 
support  of  vegetation  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
the  droughts  of  summer.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants,  and  plays  an  essential  part 
in  the  circulation  of  the  liquids  in  animal  tissues. 

91.  Solution.  If  a  lump  of  sugar  is  dipped  in  water,  the 
liquid  will  rise  by  capillary  attraction  until  the  whole  mass 
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is  moistened.  If  sufficient  water  be  present,  the  adhesion 
of  the  solid  to  the  liquid  (II)  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid,  so  that  it  will  entirely  disappear 
in  the  liquid,  thereby  forming  a  solution.  Each  drop  of  the 
solution  has  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  and  the  fluidity  of 
the  water,  thus  showing  that  the  adhesion  is  perfect,  because 
it  is  shared  by  every  molecule.  When  the  adhesive  forc^e 
of  each  molecule  has  reached  its  limit,  no  more  of  the 
solid  will  dissolve,  and  the  solution  is  then  said  to  be 
saturated, 

92.  The  solvent  powers  of  liquids  vary  exceedingly. 
An  ounce  of  cold  water  can  dissolve  hardly  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  although  it  readily  dissolves  one  thousand 
grains  of  sugar.  Many  substances  that  do  not  form  solu- 
tions with  water  are  readily  dissolved  by  other  liquids. 
Water  is  the  best  general  solvent;  alcohol  is  the  proper 
solvent  for  resins;  ether  and  benzine,  for  fats;  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  for  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  mercury,  for  lead 
and  some  other  metals. 

The  solvent  powers  of  every  liquid  are  limited,  both  as  respects  the 
number  of  substances  soluble  in  it,  and  the  amount  of  any  one  neces- 
sary to  complete  saturation.  As  a  general  thing,  liowever,  when  a 
liquid  has  been  fully  saturated  with  one  solid,  it  is  still  capable  of 
dissolving  others. 

When  a  solid  disappears  in  an  acid,  as  copper  in  nitric  acid,  the 
action  is  twofold;  first,  a  chemical  action,  by  which  the  solid  and 
liquid  unite  to  form  a  substance  different  from  either,  as  nitrate  of 
copper;  second,  a  simple  solution,  by  which  the  compound  thus 
formed  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

93.  The  adhesion  of  gases  to  liquids  (VIII)  is  illus- 
trated by  the  solution  of  gases  in  water  and  other  liquids. 
Water  dissolves  all  gases;  but  in  proportions  varying  (1.) 
with  the  nature  of  the  gas,  (2.)  the  temperature,  and  (3.) 
the  pressure.  The  following  table  shows  the  solubility  of 
several  of  the  gases  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  in  open  yeaaeU^ 
and  at  the  freezing  point: 
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Solubili0'  of  Gates. 


Nitrogen 0.0204 

Oijgen 0.0411 

Carbonic  acid 1.7967 

Sulphurous  acid...- 68.8610 

Hydrochloric  acid 506. 

.Vnimonia, 1049.7 


The  rapidity 


:tli  which  water  absorhn  ^ai^jjvAa.  may  be  prettily 
Bliuwn  by  ihe  following  experiment:  having  fitted 
a  glass  tube,  tapering  at  one  end,  to  the  cork  of  a 
large  bottle,  fill  the  bottle  with  dry  ammonia  gas. 
Then  invert  the  bottle,  and  place  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  in  water.  After  a  little  lime  the  water  will 
absorb  so  much  of  the  ammonia  as  to  leave  a  par- 
tial vacuum  in  the  bottle;  the  external  preijwie 
of  the  atmoxpliere  will  tlien  drive  the  liquid  op 
the  tube,  forming  a  fountain  of  greater  or  len 
force,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  upper  diuD- 
eter  of  the  tube. 

94.  The  weig'ht  of  any  gas  absorbed  by 
''"'■  "■  a  liquid,  increases  directly  with   the   pres- 

sure; that  is,  if  the  pressure  ia  doubled  or  tripled,  the 
weight  of  the  gas  absorbed  will  be  doubled  or  tripled.  It 
will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  effect  of  pressure  on  a  gas 
ia  to  diminish  its  volume  and  increase  its  density,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure.  For  this  reason,  the  volume  of 
the  gas  absorbed  is  the  same  for  all  pressnres.  If  the  pres- 
sure is  removed,  the  gas,  by  virtue  of  its  elastic  force, 
resumes  its  original  density,  and  escapes  with  effervescence. 
The  soda  water  of  the  confectioner  is  wafer  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  absorbed  under  pressure. 

9S.  The  adhesion  of  gasee  to  solids  (V)  is  governed  by 

nearly  the  same  laws  as  the  adhesion  of  liquids  to  solids 
(III),  with  this  important  difference,  that  gases  are  very 
compressible.  When  water  is  heated  in  glass  Tessds,  the 
a.ir  m&y  be  seen  to  leave  the  water  and  collect  in  babUts 
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on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  they  often  remain  for  some 
time.  Porous  solids,  as  meerschaum,  plaster  of  Paris, 
freshly,  burned  charcoal,  and  metals  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder  often  absorb  large  amounts  of  gases.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  number  of  volumes  of  several  of  the 
gases  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  charcoal  and  of  meer- 
schaum : 

Absorption  of  Gases, 

Charcoal.  Bleerscbanm. 

Nitxofcen 7.2  1.6 

Oxygen 9.2  1.49 

Carbonic  acid 35.  6.26 

Ammonia 90.  15. 

96.  A  piece  of  freshly  burned  charcoal,  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  will  often  increase  one-fifth  in 
weight.  This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
supposition  that  the  solid,  by  reason  of  its  porous  condition, 
ofiTers  a  very  large  extent  of  surface,  to  which  the  gases 
adhere  and  become  condensed.  Finely  divided  platinum 
absorbs  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 
When  iron,  reduced  by  hydrogen,  is  poured  from  the  re- 
duction tube,  it  condenses  the  oxygen  of  the  air  so  rapidly 
that  the  iron  becomes  ignited. 

97.  The  absorptive  power  of  freshly  burned  charcoal 
is  of  great  economic  value.  The  variety  known  as  bone 
black  is  used  for  clarifying  sugars. 

The  brown  sirups  are  filtered  through  a  layer  of  this  charcoal  twelve 
or  fonrteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  thus  obtained  perfectly  clear; 
all  the  coloring  matters,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  being  absorbed. 
Porter,  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  loses  much  of  its  bitterness, 
and  all  of  its  gases.  All  varieties  of  charcoal  are  efficacious  in 
destroying  noxious  effluvia,  not  by  preventing  decay,  but  by  absorb- 
ing the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition. 

98.  Yesicnlar  condition.  In  clouds  and  fogs  the  moist- 
ure is  in  the  liquid  state,  and  is  supported  above  the  earth 
bjr  the  adhesion  of  liquids  to  gases  (VII). 


\ 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  each  drop  of  water  forms  a  vesicle  or 
bladder,  by  inclosing  a  molecule  of  air.  The  hollow  vesicle  exposes 
a  larger  surface  than  a  solid  drop  of  the  same  size,  and  continues  to 
float  until  the  drops  become  heavy  enough  to  overcome  the  adhesion 
of  the  air,  when  tHey  fall  as  mist  or  rain. 

99.  The  mechanical  transportation  of  dust,  snow,  and 
other  light  bodies  by  the  winds,  is  due  to  the  adhesion  of 
solids  to  gases  (IV).  Although  this  appears  to  be  a  trivial 
matter,  yet,  if  this  action  is  continued  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  it  affects  great  physical  changes,  as  is  seen  in  the 
dunes  of  France  and  England,  and  in  the  ever  shifting 
sands  of  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

DIFFUSION   OF   FLUIDS. 

100.  The  adhesion  of  liquids  to  liquids  (VI),  and  of 
gases  to  gases  (IX),  affords  phenomena  so  similar  that  they 
may  be  considered  together  under  the  general  theme  of  dif- 
fusion of  fluids. 

The  adhesion  of  some  liquids,  as  oil  and  water,  is  so 
feeble  that  they  can  not  be  made  to  unite  permanently  by 
any  amount  of  stirring  and  shaking.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  liquids  will  mix  readily  with  each  other,  though  in 
various  proportions;  some,  as  water  and  alcohol  or  glyce^ 
ine,  are  miscible  in  all  proportions;  others  may  be  mixed 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Thus,  if  water  and  ether  are 
shaken  together,  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  they  will,  in  a 
great  measure  separate,  each  liquid  dissolving  about  one 
tenth  of  the  other.  In  like  manner,  if  two  gases  which  do 
not  act  chemically  upon  each  other,  are  placed  in  the  same 
vessel,  they  will  form  a  permanent  mixture. 

101.  The  tendency  of  fluids  to  mix  with  each  other  is 
termed  Diffusion.  Diffusion  may  take  place  without  me- 
chanical action,  and  even  in  apparent  opposition  to  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

Thus,  if  a  tall  jar  is  partially  filled  with  a  solution  of  blue  litmus, 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  carefully  through  a  long  funnel,  reach- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  tiro 
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fluids  will  be  at  first  distinctly  marked.  This  will 
soon  disappear;  the  acid  will  gradually  rise  and  the 
water  will  sink  until  the  two  are  perfectly  mixed. 
This  will,  however,  require  some  time,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  difiusion  may  be  traced,  from  hour  to  hour, 
by  watching  the  gradual  change  from  blue  to  red.  The 
experiment  may  be  repeated  with  almost  any  two 
liquids  of  different  specific  gravities,  as  alcohol  and 
water,  alcohol  and  turpentine,  or  the  saturated  solution 
of  any  salt  and  pure  water.  It  is  advisable  to  color 
one  of  the  liquids  with  a  little  cochineal  or  alkanet 
root.  The  rate  of  difiusion  will  be  found  to  varv  with 
the  nature  of  the  substances  used,  and  is  uniform  only 
in  dilute  solutions. 


Fnj.  16. 


102.  The  diffusion  of  gases  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
apparatus   consisting  of  two   bottles, 
connected  by  a  long  glass  tube. 

Fill  the  upper  with  the  lighter  gas,  as 
hydrogen,  and  the  lower  with  a  heavier,  as 
chlorine.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours  the  two  will  mix  perfectly  and  per- 
manently. The  green  color  of  the  chlorine 
enables  us  to  trace  its  gradual  ascent.  This 
experiment  should  be  performed  only  in 
diffused  daylight,  or  in  a  darkened  room,  to 
avoid  an  explosion.  The  experiment  may 
be  modified  by  filling  two  jars  over  a  pneu- 
matic trough,  one  half  full  of  hydrogen,  the 
other  half  full  of  air,  so  tliat  the  water  shall 
stand  at  the  same  level  in  both.  If,  now, 
we  pass  a  few  drops  of  ether  into  each  jar, 
the  same  quantity  of  ether  will  evaporate  in 
both,  and  ultimately  cause  the  same  depres- 
sion of  water  level,  but  the  difiusion  will  be 
much  more  rapid  in  the  hydrogen. 

103.  The   diflTusion    of  gases   is  of 

the  greatest  importance  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  constituents  of  the  air  are  of  diflferent 
specific  gravities,  and  would  arrange  themselves  witk  tlva 
heaviest  at  the  bottom,  were  it  not  for  this  \)eiie^ceiv\,\8c«  ^i 
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nature.  The  noxious  products  of  combustion  and  decay 
would  then  be  found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  would 
produce  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  As  it  is,  they  are 
rapidly  diluted  when  formed,  and  soon  are  so  perfectly  dis- 
seminated through  the  atmosphere,  that  the  most  accurate 
chemical  analysis  &ils  to  find  any  essential  di^rence  in  the 
air  of  mountain,  plain,  or  valley. 

104.  Osmose.     The  diffusion  of  fluids  may  take  place 
when  they  are  separated  by  a  porous  partition  or  septum. 
Inasmuch  as  the  phenomena 
are  greatly  modified   by  the 
A  presence  of  the  septum,  the 

J  diffusion    of    fluids    through 

^^^*^Tr*  septa  has  been  termed  Oimai. 

Tie  a  long  glnea  tube  to  the 
moDlh  of  a  membranoDa  bag  or  a 
bladder.  Fill  the  bag  with  slrong 
brine,  nirup,  or  alcohol,  and  then 
immerae  it  in  pure  water.  After 
a  while  it  will  be  found  that  tlie 
liquid  has  risen  in  the  tube,  and 
that  the  outer  vessel  contains  some 
of  the  liqnid  which  was  in  the  in- 
terior. Hence,  a  current  has  been 
produced  in  two  directions.  The 
one  passing  lo  the  liquid  which 
increases  in  volume  is  called  «iiil- 
osmoie,  the  other  is  called  erotmme. 
The  rate  of  dlfl'usion,  and  the  toI- 
iime  of  water  diffused,  is  greater 
in  osmose  than  in  simple  diffusion. 

The  cause  of  osmose  has  not  been  clearly  explwned,  but 
the  conditions  of  its  action  seem  to  be: 

1.  That  the  liquids  be  capable  of  mixing. 

2.  That   the  septum   have   a   greater  adhesion  for  one 
liquid  than  the  other. 

Experiments  in  osmose  may  be  conducted  by  using,  in- 
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gtead  of  the  bag  in  Fig.  18,  an  inverted  funnel,  htiving  ita 
mouth  closed  by  a  strip  of  any  animal  membrane,  or  by 
parchment  paper. 

105.  Sialysls  is  the  application  of  osmose  to  the  Eepara- 
tion  of  the  constituents  of  a  liquid.  Alcohol,  hydrochloric 
add,  and  substances  capable  of  forming  crystals,  wlien  in  a 
state  of  solution,  readily  pass  through  septa.  On  the  other 
hand,  gelatine,  gum  nrabic,  and  other  substances  that  do 
not  crystallize,  do  not  exhibit  this  property.  Hence,  if  a 
solution  contain  crystallizable  and  gelatiiious  substances, 
the  former  will  Euifer  osmosis,  and  the  latter  will  remain 
above  the  septum. 

108.  ThB  osmose  of  gftses  may  be  shown  by  a  striking 

experiment: 

Talce  a  glaxs  funiipl  with  a  lung 
delivery  tiibe.  Close  itB  nioutli  by  n 
neptiim  uf  jilaster  of  Paris.  TJiia  tuny 
be  tluiie  by  making  a  moderately  thick 
paste  nf  the  plaster  witli  water  oti  a 
plate,  inverting  llie  mouth  of  tbe  fun- 
nel therein,  and  then  suSerin;;  tlie 
pla.<)ter  \a  harden,  and  tu  dry  tbor- 
onglily.  Now  attach  the  open  end  to 
a  Sank  conlainiiig  water  and  fitted 
with  a  jet  pipe  extending  beneath  the 
water,  as  in  Fig.  19,  nnd  invert  over 
the  wptuni  a  jar  filled  with  hydrogen. 
The  endn^moie  of  the  hydrogen  will 
lie  80  rapid  a:>  to  force  out  the  water 
from  the  jet  lube  in  a  miniature 
fountain.  Kemore  tbe  jar,  and  air 
will  bubble  through  the  water,  ehnw- 
iiig  the  escap:  of  the  hydrogen  through 
the  aeptum. 

India  rubber  balloons,  filled  with  hydrogen,  soon  become 
flaccid,  from  the  escape  of  the  hydrogen  into  the  aic. 
N.P.s. 
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107.  Although  the  nature  of  osmose  can  not  be  satis- 
factorily determined,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  porous  nature 
of  vegetable  and  animal  membranes,  that  it  must  play  an 
important  part  in  the  operations  of  life.  We  know  that 
poisons  may  be  absorbed  through  the  skin.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants,  and  the  various  processes 
of  secretion  in  animals,  are  either  controlled  or  essentially 
modified  by  osmotic  action. 

108.  EecapitulatioiL 

The  varieties  of  adhesion  are: 

I. 

Solids  to  solids i  Cements, 

'^  Friction. 

III. 

Liquids  to  solids f  Capillarity, 

^Filtration. 

n. 

Solids  to  liquids Solution  of  solid** 

VIII. 
Gases  to  liquids Solution  of  gases. 

V. 

Gases  to  solids Absorption  of  gases. 

VII. 
Liquids  to  gases Vesicular  condition* 

IV. 
Solids  to  gases Sand  hills. 

VI. 
Liquids  to  liquids Diffusion  of  liquids. 

IX. 
Gases  to  gases Diffusion  of  gases. 

Osmose Diffusion  through  septa- 
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CHAPTER   III. 

]VLECII-A.NICS. 

109.  It  has  been  shown  that  motion  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  force  upon  matter;  but  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  two  or  more  forces  may  so  act  upon  a  body  that  their 
effects  will  mutually  counteract  each  other,  and  that  no 
motion  will  ensue.  In  this  case,  the  forces  are  said  to  be  in 
equilibriumy  and  the  body  is  said  to  be  at  rest. 

110.  Mechanics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  equilibrium 
and  motion.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  equilibrium 
is  called  Statics,  and  that  which  relates  to  motion  is  called 
Dynamics,  In  the  present  treatise,  no  attempt  wQl  be 
made  to  separate  statical  and  dynamical  propositions,  as 
the  study  of  either  presupposes  the  student  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  other.  As  a  general  rule,  the  facts  in 
dynamics  will  be  considered  last.* 

111.  Inasmuch  as  mechanics  relates  to  all  bodies,  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
divide  the  science  into  three  divisions: 

1.  The  mechanics  of  solids,  called  statics  and  dynamics, 

2.  The  mechanics  of  liquids,  called  hydrostatics  and  hydro- 
dynamics, 

3.  The  mechanics  of  gases,  called  pneumatics,  or  aero- 
statics, and  aerodynamics, 

GENERAL   STATICS   AND   DYNAMICS. 

112.  The  forces  considered  in  mechanics  may  be  reduced 
to  gravity,  elasticity,  and  muscular  strength. 

If  a  force  acts  but  for  an  instant,  it  is  called  an  impulsive 
farce.  If  its  action  is  continued,  it  is  called  an  mce%«».XL\., 
or  contintums  force.    A  continuous  force  may  \)e  legaiAftdi^ja 
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a  series  of  impulsive  forces,  acting  in  exceedingly  brief  but 
equal  units  of  time.  If  the  impulses  are  equal  in  intensity, 
it  is  called  a  constant  force;  but  if  their  intensity  changes, 
it  is  called  a  variable  force. 

113.  Since  motion  is  produced  by  the  action  of  force 
upon  matter,  it  must  vary  with  the  kind  of  force  producing 
it.  An  impulsive  force  produces  uniform  motion — a  contin- 
uous force  acting  alone  produces  varied  motion, 

I.  Uniform  motion  is  that  in  which  equal  spaces  are 
described  in  equal  times.  A  body  once  set  in  motiou, 
would,  by  virtue  of  its  inertia,  continue  moving  in  a  straight 
line  with  uniform  velocity  forever,  were  there  no  opposing 
forces.  But  as  every  moving  body  meets  with  resistances, 
such  as  gravity  and  friction,  it  must  soon  be  brought  to 
rest  unless  impelled  by  a  continuous  force. 

Continuous  forces  may  produce  uniform  motion  when 
the  successive  impulses  are  exactly  equal  to  the  resistance. 
Thus,  a  railway  train  moves  with  uniform  velocity  when 
the  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  have  increased  so 
as  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  motive  power  of  the  en- 
gine. 

Thus,  also,  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  in  exactly  uni- 
form motion.  The  time  of  one  revolution  is  divided  into 
86,400  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  a  second,  and 
constitutes  the  unit  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  space  described  in  a  unit  of 
time. 

II.  Varied  motion  is  that  in  which  unequal  spaces  are 
described  in  equal  successive  units  of  time.  If  a  body 
describes  a  greater  space  in  each  successive  moment,  the 
motion  is  accelerated;  but  if  the  space  is  less,  the  motion  is 
retarded. 

A  constant  force  acting  alone  upon  a  body  will  produce 
uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

A  falling  body  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  motion. 
The  moment  it  is  unsupported,  gravity  causes  it  to  descend,  and  if 
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this  force,  and  all  opposing  forces,  were  then  annihilated,  it  would 
fkll  with  uniform  motion ;  but  gravity  continues  to  act  with  new  im- 
pulses at  each  moment,  and  thus  forces  the  body  downward  faster 
and  faster.  This  illustration  is  not  perfect,  because  the  resistance  of 
the  air  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  body,  and,  if  the 
body  continues  long  in  falling,  will  at  last  produce  uniform  motion. 

A  constant  force  opposing  the  previous  motion  of  a 
body  produces  uniformly  retarded  motion.  Thus,  when  a 
body  is  thrown  vertically  upward,  gravity  retards  its  motion 
every  instant  and  will  finally  bring  it  to  rest. 

The  velocity  in  uniformly  varied  motion,  at  any  moment,  is  the 
spa^ce  a  body  would  describe,  by  virtue  of  its  inertia,  in  the  next 
mbseqaent  unit  of  time,  were  aU  forces  acting  upon  it  to  cease, 

114.  Momentum.  When  a  body  is  in  motion,  the  effect 
may  be  measured  by  the  time  that  would  be  required  to 
stop  the  motion  by  a  pressure  of  uniform  intensity.  This 
pressure,  multiplied  by  the  time  through  which  it  acts,  is 
equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  by  its  velocity. 
This  last  product  is  the  momentum  of  a  body,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  its  quMntUy  of  motion. 

Of  two  equal  masses,  that  which  has  the  greater  velocity 
will  have  the  greater  momentum ;  of  two  unequal  masses, 
having  the  same  velocity,  the  heavier  mass  will  have  the 
greater  momentum.  The  momentum  is,  therefore,  depend- 
ent on  the  weight  and  the  velocity,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  the  following  rule:  the  momentum  is  equal  to  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  velocity. 

[5.]     M=:WXV. 

The  momentum  of  a  thirty  pound  cannon  ball,  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  one  thousand  feet  per  second,  is  equal  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds — that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  momentum  of. a  body  weighing 
thirty  thousand  pounds  and  moving  one  foot  per  second.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  a  Inrge  body  mov- 
ing slowly  may  be  no  greater  than  that  of  a  small  body  moving 
rapidly.  Thus,  the  momentum  of  an  enormous  but  slow  sailing  ship 
may  be  no  greater  than  that  of  a  swift  steam  tug.  The  momenta  of 
very  large  masses,  as  icebergs,  are  irresistible  by  any  \vwm«.tv  ^o^^t, 
even  though  their  motion  be  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  in\^etee^^}kV^.^. 
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LAWS   OF   MOTION. 

115.  The  deductions  in  mechanics  are  based  upon  three 
axioms,  known  as  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 

First  Law. — Every  body  continues  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of 
uniform  motion  m  a  straight  line,  unless  acted  on  by  some  ex- 
ternal force. 

This  is  called  the  law  of  inertia,  because  it  depends  on  that  properly 
of  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  furnish  examples  which  will  perfectly  illus- 
trate this  law,  because  all  bodies  on  the  earth  are  constantly  acted  on 
by  one  or  more  external  forces.  The  following  are  given  as  approxi- 
mate illustrations: 

That  a  body  can  not  set  itself  in  motion  is  evident  from  our  expe- 
rience. Mountain  cliffs  remain  for  ages,  until  worn  away  by  winds, 
rain,  frost,  or  other  agencies. 

That  a  body  tends  to  move  in  a  straight  line  may  be  seen  by  roll- 
ing a  ball  along  the  ground,  or  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  smooth  sheet  of 
ice;  the  fewer  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  more  direct  will  be  its 
course.  The  same  experiment  shows  that  the  fewer  the  obstacles,  the 
more  uniform  will  be  the  rate  of  motion,  and  the  longer  will  it  con- 
tinue in  motion. 

116.  Whatever  tends  to  oppose  or  retard  motion  is  called 
the  Eesistamie.  The  resistances  which  a  moving  body  en- 
counters are,  mainly,  gravity,  friction,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  medium  surrounding  it,  as  air  or  water. 

There  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  of  inertia.  A  heavy 
ring  may  be  so  struck  by  the  hand  that  it  will  proceed  a  little  dis- 
tance, on  a  level  surface,  and  then  return  to  the  hand.  In  this  case, 
the  hand  not  merely  gives  the  ring  an  impulse  forward,  but  imparts 
a  rotary  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  rotary  motion  soon 
destroys  the  impulse  forward,  and  causes  the  body  to  change  its 
direction. 

117.  Second  law. — Motion,  or  a  change  of  motion,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  force  impressed,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  in  which  that  force  acts. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  action  of  a  force,  three  things 
must  be  known:    (1.)  its  intensity,  (2.)  its  direction,  (3.) 
Its  point  of  application. 
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1.  The  intensity  of  a  force  is  the  energy  with  which  it 
acts.  This  may  be  expressed  in  pounds,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  line.  Thus  if  we  represent  a  force  of 
one  pound  by  a  line  an  inch  long,  any  multiple  of  the 
force  will  be  expressed  by  a  line  of  corresponding  length. 

2.  The  direction  of  a  force  is  the  line  along  which  it  acts. 

3.  The  point  of  application  of  a  force  is  the  point  upon 
which  it  exerts  its  action. 

118.  If  a  given  force  generates  a  given  motion,  a  double 
force  will  generate  double  the  motion.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  twice  the  velocity  will  actually  be  realized. 
Thus,  if  an  engine  can  propel  a  steamboat  ten  miles  an 
hour,  two  engines  of  the  same  power  will  not  double  its 
speed,  because  the  resistance  of  the  water  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

119.  A  body  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  single  force,  or  by 
several  forces  at  the  same  time.  By  the  terms  of  the  second 
law,  each  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  if  it  acted  alone. 
Motions  are,  therefore,  classified,  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  forces  employed,  as  simple  and  compound. 

120.  Simple  motion  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  single 
force. 

Compound  motion  is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  two 
or  more  forces.  The  following  are  selected  from  the  many 
cases  that  may  occur: 

Case  I.  If  several  forces  act  upon  the  same  point  in  the 
same  direction,  their  effect  will  equal  their  sum. 

Thus,  if  a  carriage  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  exerting  a  force 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  other  three  hundred  pounds,  then 
their 'combined  effect  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  horse  pull- 
ing with  a  force  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

A  single  force  that  represents  the  effect  of  several  forces 
acting  together,  is  called  their  resultant.     The  fotceSk  w\Cv3tv 
combine  to  make  up  the  resultant  are  called  \ta  comptmente.  y 
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When  these  forces  produce  motion,  the  Bam  of  the  yelocities  of 
the  components  will  equal  the  velocity  of  the  resultant.  Thus,  if 
a  boat,  impelled  on  quiet  water  by  oars  at  a  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  enters  a  river,  flowing  in  the  same  direction  at  a  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  the  8[)ecd  of  the  boat  will  become  seven  miles  an  hour. 

121.  Case  II.  If  two  forces  act  upon   the    same   point 

in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  equals  their  difference. 

If  the  carriage  be  drawn  forward  with  a  force  of  three  hundred 
pounds  and  backward  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  pounds,  an  effect 
of  one  hundred  pounds  will  remain  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
force.  If,  in  the  previous  example,  the  boat  proceed  up  the  river 
against  tlie  current,  it  will  have  a  velocity  of  one  mile  per  hour  in  the 
original  direction. 

122.  Case  III.  If  two  forces  which  act  upon  the  same 
point   are  represented   in   intensity  and  direction   by  the 

adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the  diag- 
onal will  represent  their  resultant  in  in- 
tensity and  direction. 

Suppose  a  boat  to  be  rowed  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  in  the  direction  A  B,  across  a 
stream  running  at  three  miles  an  hour,  in  the 
direction  A  C.  The  boat  will  move  in  the  direc- 
tion A  D,  the  resultant  of  these  components,  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

This  proposition  is  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and 
the  operation  of  finding  the  resultant  when  the  components 

are  given  is  called  the  composition 
of  forces.  When  the  forces  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  find- 
ing of  the  resultant  is  an  easy  geo- 
metrical problem  of  finding  the  hy- 
potenuse when  the  two  sides  are 
given.  Many  familiar  natural  phe- 
nomena may  be  explained  by  this 
principle. 

A  bird,  in  flying,  beats  the  air  with  wings 
incVmed  toward  eacJi  other.    The  resitttancc  of  U\e  are  is  perpendicular 
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to  their  BarTacex.  Dmw  A  P  and  A  G  perpendicular  to  each  wing,  anil 
lay  off  oD  them  A  E  aoil  A  D,  to  represent  the  force  of  each  win;;. 
Now  complete  the  parallelogram  A  E  C  D,  and  draw  ila  diagonal  A  C. 
This  will  be  the  resultant  of  ihe  two  forces,  and  the  bird  will  move 
as  if  impelled  by  the  single  force  A  C. 

A  bullet  dropped  from  ihe  topmast  of  a  ship  in  rapid  molion, 
will  strike  the  deck  precieely  where  it  would  have  fallen  had  the 
ressel  been  at  resL  The  reaaon  of  this  in,  tliat  the  bull,  which  falls 
bj  the  action  of  gravity,  also  partakes  of  (he  motion  of  Ihe  vessel, 
which  carries  it  forward  us  fast  as  Ihe  ship  moveii. 

123.  Conversely,  when  the  resultant  of  two  forces  is 
given,  the  components  equivalent  to  it  may  be  found.     This 

operation  is  called  the  resolution  of  forces. 

Kepresent  any  force,  equal  in 
intenpity  to  ten,  by  the  line  A  C. 
On  this  line  an  infinite  number 
of  parallelograms,  ABCB', 
A  D  C  D',  A  E  C  E',  may  be 
constructed,  any  two  adjacent 
■ides  of  which  may  be  considered 

as  the  components  of  AC.  Thus,  

if  A  B  be  drawn  equal  in  intensity  (o  eight,  A  B'  al  right  angles 
will  equal  6. 


illiiBtnition   take  the  s    1  ng  of  a  ainop    nder  &  w  nd  o^Avijfie 
ourse  of  the  boat     RepKaenl  the  cour&e  of  the  vi\\\&  V^  'i^M 
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line  V  wi.  Its  force  may  be- resolved  into  two  components;  the  one  (t'l 
tangent  to  the  sail,  and  producing  no  effect,  the  other,  mn,  pep 
pendicular  to  the  sail.  As  the  sail  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  boat, 
this  force  will  tend  to  give  the  boat  a  lateral  motion,  called  the  lee- 
way. Therefore,  this  force  is  again  decomposed  by  the  keel  and  the 
rudder,  and  the  useful  component  impels  the  sloop  on  its  course. 

124.  Case  IV.  When  more  than  two  forces  act  upon  the 
same  point,  the  final  resultant  may  be  found  by  combining 
liny  two  for  the  first  resultant,  then  a  third  force  with  the 
first  resultant,  then  a  fourth  force  with  the  second  resultant, 
and  so  on,  until  all  the  forces  have  been  combined. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  24,  A  r  is  the  re- 
sultant of  A  B  and  AC;  A  /  the 
resultant  of  A  r  and  AD;  A  B  the 
resultant  of  A  r'  and  A  E,  and,  con- 
sequently the  resultant  of  the  four 
forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  and  AE. 

125.    Case    V.    When   two 
parallel  forces  act  upon  a  line, 
B  C,   their  resultant  will  also 
be   parallel,   and  will    have  its  point  of  application  at  a 

distance  from  either  force,  inversely 
proportional  to  its  intensity.  If 
the  forces  lie  in  the  same  direction, 
the  resultant  will  equal  their  sum, 
as  in  the  case  of  horses  attached  to 
the  same  whippletree.  If  the  forces 
F  and  F'  lie  in  opposite  directions, 
as  in  Fig.  25,  the  resultant  F — F' 
will  equal  their  difference,  and  lie 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force. 

When  opposite  parallel  forces  are  equal,  they  produce  no 
progressive  motion,  but  cause  the  body  on  which  they  act 
to  revolve  about  a  point  midway  between  the  two  forces. 
Such  a  system  is  called  a  couvle. 

By  the  application  of  these  principles,  an  approximate  answer 
may  be  obtained  for  problems  whose  accurate  solution  requires  the 
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higher  mathematics.    Thus,  suppose  a  known  yertical  force,  acting 
upon  the  point  L,  to  be  resisted  by  two  forces,  acting  on  each  side 
of  it,  at  angles   respectively    forty  and  thirty  degrees,  and  suppose 
the  value  of  these  components  to  be  required.    Represent  these  forces 
by  the  lines  L  G,  L  N,  L  E,  and  set  off  on  L  G  the  value  of  the 
vertical  force,  in  any  convenient  unit,  as 
one  inch,  or  one  foot.    Through  G,  draw 
lines  so  as  to  complete  the  parallelogram. 
The  sides  of  the  parallelogram  L  N  and 
L  E  will  be  the  forces  required,  and  their 
lengths^   measured   by  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  will  give  their  ratio  to  each  other, 
and    to  the  known   force  LG.     This  is 
the  method  by  constrtLction,    In  the  case 
supposed  LG  =  1,  LE  =  0.67,  LN  =  0.52, 
an  answer  correct  to  two  places  of  deci- 
mals.   Conversely,  had  L  E  and  L  N  been 
known,  their  resultant,  LG,  equals  the 
force    necessary   to   counteract   them,   or 
1.00. 

126.  Third  law. — Action  and  reaction  are  alvmjs  equals 
and  are  in  opposite  directions, 

A  weight,  suspended  from  a  hook,  is  retained  in  its  place  because 
the  hook  reacts  with  a  force  equal  to  the  pull  of  the  weight.  When 
a  ball  is  fired  from  a  cannon,  the  cannon  recoils  with  a  momentum 
equal  to  that  of  the  ball,  but  the  backward  motion  is  much  less 
because  of  the  greater  weight  of  the  cannon.  A  rocket  rises  from 
the  reaction  of  the  air  against  its  expanding  gases.  A  bird,  in  flying, 
beats  the  air  with  its  wings,  and  by  giving  a  stroke  whose  reaction 
is  greater  than  the  weight  of  its  body,  rises  with  the  difference. 
When  a  pugilist  strikes  his  antagonist,  his  fist  sustains  as  great  a 
shock  as  it  gives,  but  is  usually  less  sensitive  to  injury  than  the  part 
on  which  it  strikes. 

127.  When  a  moving  body  encounters  another,  the 
effects  of  action  and  reaction  are  modified  by  elasticity,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  reaction  of  solids  may  be  shown 
by  balls  of  different  material  and  size,  hung  from  a  frame, 
so  that  their  diameters  shall  lie  in  the  same  straight  line. 

128.  Kon-elastic  solids.  If  two  balls,  of  soft  wax  or 
clay,  be  suspended^  and  one  be  let  fall  upon  \5[i^  q^^t  ^ 
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rest,  llie  first  will  communicnte  a  pnrt  of  its  momentum  to 
the  second,  aud  bolli  will  move  forward  with  the  original 
momentum.  The  velocity 
of  the  two  will  be  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  &&  their 
combined  weight  exceeds 
that  of  the  falling  ball. 

If  both  are  dropped  to- 
ward each  other,  they  will 
come  to  rest,  on  etriking, 
if  their  momenta  are 
equal.  This  will  be  the 
case  if  equal  balls  are 
dropped  with  equal  veloc- 
ities. If  their  momenta 
are  unequal,  they  will 
move,  after  collision,  in 
the  direction  of  the  greater, 
aud  with  a  momentum 
equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  original  momenta. 

129.  Elastio  bodies.  In  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  the  force 
of  elasticity  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  compression,  and  m 
such  bodies  tJie  effect  of  reaction  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  action. 

Suspend  two  equal  ivory  balls  from  the  frame  in  Fig. 
27.  If  b  falls  upon  6',  it  will  lose  half  its  velocity  in  com- 
pressing b',  and  the  body  h'  will  destroy  an  equal  amount 
in  regaining  its  shape;  therefore,  b  will  lose  all  its  velocity, 
and  remain  at  rest.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  b' 
will  acquire  all  the  velocity  of  6,  and  would  rise  aa  far  as  b 
fell,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  perfect  elasticity. 

If  the  two  balls  are  dropped  with  unequal  velocity,  in 
the  same  direction,  each  will  move,  after  collision,  with  the 
previous  velocity  of  the  other  body.  For,  aa  before,  6' 
gains  what  6  loses. 
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If  the  balls  collide  from  opposite  directions,  each  will 
rebound  with  the  previous  velocity  of  the  other  body. 

130.  Bodies  striking  a  fixed  plane.  Let  a  ball  be 
thrown  in  the  direction  IN, 
upon  a  hard  and  smooth  plane 
4-B,  and  suppose  both  bodies 
to  be  perfectly  elastic.  The 
force  of  the  collision  at  N, 
may  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents ;  the  one,  N  D,  perpen- 
dicular to  AB,  which  repre- 
sents the  elastic  force,  tending 
to  urge  the  ball  in  the  line 
N  P,  and  the  other  component,  N  E,  parallel  to  A  B,  repre- 
senting its  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  plane.  Complete 
the  parallelogram,  N  E  R  G,  its  diagonal,  N  R,  will  repre- 
sent the  direction  the  ball  will  take  after  impact.  A  careful 
measurement  will  show  that  the  angle,  I  N  P,  is  equal  to 
the  angle  P  N  R. 

The  angle,  I N  P,  formed  by  the  direction  of  the  inci- 
dent body  and  the  perpendicular,  is  called  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  the  angle,  PNR,  formed  by  the  perpendicular 
and  the  direction  of  the  body  after  reflection,  is  called  the 
angle  of  reflection.  Their  equality  is  expressed  by  the 
following  law;  The  angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection.  ' 

This  Jaw  applies  exactly  to  the  reflection  of  sound,  light, 
and  heat,  and  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies. 

If  either  body  is  imperfectly  elastic,  the  component,  N  G, 
will  be  proportionally  smaller;  hence,  the  body  will  pro- 
ceed, after  reflection,  in  a  line  nearer  the  plane  than  N  R, 
and  the  angle  of  reflection  will  be  greater  than  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

These  facts  may  be  readily  exemplified  by  bounding  balls  of  differ- 
ent elasticities,  as  rubber,  ivory,  marble,  clay,  putty,  etc.,  xjl^t^  «i\!k»x^ 
floor,  and  are  well  shown  in  the  game  of  billiarda. 
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131.  Reaction  in  soft  bodies.  In  the  previous  cases,  the 
reaction  has  been  supposed  to  be  instantaneous,  but  if  the 
reaction  is  gradual,  its  destructive  effect  will  be  less. 

• 

Thus,  if  a  man  leaps  from  a  height  into  deep  water,  the  particles  of 
the  water  separate,  and,  though  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  though  he 
alighted  on  a  solid  plane,  it  is  diffused  through  a  sufficient  Interval 
of  time  to  become  comparatively  harmless.  In  like  manner  stones 
may  be  caught  in  the  liand  with  impunity,  if  the  hand  is  allowed  for 
a  time  to  partake  of  the  motion  of  the  stone. 

132.  Even  soft  bodies  require  some  time  for  the  disiilace- 
ment  of  their  i)articles.  If  the  surface  of  water  be  struck 
sharply  by  the  open  palm,  the  blow  is  resisted  almost  as 
well  as  by  solids.  This  power  of  resistance  for  the  moment 
is  exemplified  by  the  sport  of  ** skipping  stones"  along  the 
:<iirface  of  smooth  water.  Leaden  bullets  will  become  flat- 
tened if  fired  obliquely  upon  water. 

133.  Diffused  action.  If  a  blow  be  struck  on  a  large 
body,  the  effect  on  each  particle  will  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  mass.  Thus,  if  an  anvil  be  laid  on  the  chest 
of  a  man,  he  may  receive  a  heavy  blow  on  it  without  detri- 
ment, because  the  blow  is  first  diffused  through  the  anvil, 
and  then  deadened  by  the  expanded  lungs  of  the  man. 

134.  Striking  force.  In  these  examples,  bodies  have  been 
considered  as  under  the  influence  of  momentum,  which 
expresses  the  iixtemdy  of  the  moving  force.  The  energy  of 
a  force  is  its  power  to  perform  work,  that  is  to  overcome 
resistance  through  a  certain  space.  This  is  called  the  vu 
viva,  or  striking  force. 

Thus,  the  momenta  of  two  balls,  weighing  five  and  ten  pounds,  will 
be  the  same  if  the  lighter  ball  moves  witli  twice  the  velocity  of  the 
heavier;  but  if  both  strike  a  clay  bank,  the  swifter  ball  will  penetrate 
twice  as  far  as  the  other,  or  perform  double  the  work.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  to  their  striking  force. 

135.  Either  momentum  or  vis  viva  may  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  force.  The  momentum  represents  the  amount 
of  pressure  which,  if  applied  to  a  moving  body  for  one  sec- 
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oud,  will  bring  the  body  to  rest  With  a  given  mass,  the 
momentum  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  Ixxly.  The 
vis  viva  represents  the  energy  required  to  keep  a  body  in 
motion  with  a  constant  velocity.  Suppose  a  locomotive  to 
double  its  velocity:  it  encounters  twice  as  many  points  of 
resistance,  and  strikes  each  of  these  with  double  velocity; 
hence,  to  maintain  a  double  velocity,  its  energy  of  motion 
must  be  increased  four  times.  If  it  trebles  its  velocity,  its 
energy  must  be  increased  nine  times,  etc.  That  is,  with  a 
given  mass  the  vis  viva  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  The  work  which  a  moving  body  can  do  through 
a  certain  space  before  it  is  brought  to  rest  is  the  mea^sure 
of  its  energy  at  any  moment.  Its  average  velocity  will 
be  only  one-half  of  the  initial  velocity,  and,  hence,  The  vLs 
viva  equals  one-half  of  Hie  product  of  the  mass  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  Hie  velocity, 

MV2 

[6.]  JF=-^ 

136.  Destructive  effects  of  collision.  When  railway 
trains  come  in  collision,  the  engines  are  shattered  by  their 
striking  force,  while  the  momentum  of  the  trains  following 
each  has  been  known  to  pile  thirty  cars  one  above  another. 
The  collision  between  two  ships  of  equal  size  is  the  same 
as  if  either,  at  rest,  had  been  struck  by  the  other  with 
twice  the  velocity.  When  a  large  ship  runs  down  a  small 
vessel,  it  suffers  little  injury,  because  of  its  stronger  build 
and  greater  mass.  Even  light  and  soft  bodies,  as  air  and 
water,  have  tremendous  power  when  moving  rapidly,  as  in 
hurricanes  and  storms. 

CENTER   OF   GRAVITY. 

137.  A  body,  unsupported,  falls  to  the  ground;  and,  if 
supported,  exerts  a  certain  pressure,  called  its  weight. 
These  are  but  special  examples  of  a  force,  of  whose  nature 
nothing  is  certainly  known,  which  acts  upon  all  particles  of 
matter  in  the  universe,  and  constantly  tenda  to  Toaka  \)ae«!L 
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approach  each  other.  Newton  has  shown  that  the  motions 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  arc  due  to  this  force,  which  he 
called  Universal  Oramtation.  As  applied  to  bodies  on  or 
near  the  earth,  it  is  called  Terreatrud  Qravitatwn,  or  simplj 
Graviti/. 

138.  It  will  be  shown  (213)  that  gravity  acts  with  equal 
iiiteiisity  upon  the  particles  of  nil  bodies,  however  they  may 
differ  in  foim,  size,  or  stale.  The  direction  and  point  of 
ai)plication  of  gravity  will  now  be  considered. 

The  direction  of  gravity.  Weights  dropped  at  differ- 
ent places  on  the  earth's  surface  will  fall  toward  a  point 
at,  or  near,  the  earth's  center.  Hence,  the  direction  of 
the  force  of  gravity  may  be  considered,  without  sensible 
error,  as  the  line  joining  the  point  of  application  and  the 
earth's  center.  This  direction  may  readily  be  found,  at 
any  jilace,  by  a  plumb  line,  which  consists  of  a  heavy 
weight  suspended  by  a  light  and  flexible  string.  If  a 
plummit  hangs  so  that  the  weight  dips  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  line  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  direction  of  the  line  at  any  place  is 
called  the  vertical,  and 
a  line  at  right  angles 
to  it  is  called  a  horiain- 
tal  line.  If  two  plumb 
lines  are  placed  near 
each  other,  their  lines 
-V"  of  direction  will  be  sen- 
sibly parallel,  because 
their  lengths  arc  incon- 
siderable in  comparison 
with  the  radius  of  the 
earth.  Hence,  the  di- 
rections of  the  force  of 
gravit}-  on  particles 
near  each  other  arc  parallel.  In  Fig.  29,  vertical  lines  on 
the  earth  are  designated  by  V,  and  horizontal  lines  by  H. 
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139.  The  point  of  applioatioii  of  grarity.  Ab  gravity 
acts  in  a  vertical  direction  upon  each  particle  of  a  body, 
its  effect  on  the  body,  ti^en  as  a  coherent  mass,  will  be 
the  same  as  the  resultant  of  an  infinite  number  of  equal 
and  parallel  forces.  When  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
body  are  known,  this  resultant  may  readily  he  calculated 
by  Case  V  (125),  but  in  all  cases  it  may  be  determined  by 
esperiment. 

Let  A  B  be  anj  bod; ;  reproient  the  force  of 
gravtl;  on  each  point  b;  the  dotted  vertical  linea, 
and  tbeir  resultant,  G  E,  by  the  arrow.  Then,  if 
any  point,  as  C,  in  the  direction  of  tliis  renultant 
be  nupporled,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest,  and 
•11  the  forces  will  be  expended  in  pressure  nn 
the  fixed  point  C  If^  now,  we  suspend  the  body 
by  a  string  in  the  direction  of  the  line  D  E,  it 
will  Blill  remain  at  rest,  because  the  line  k  the 
prolongrition  of  the  direction  of  the  resultnnt. 

If,   however,  we  were  to  attach  the  string  lo  a 
point  at  P,  outside  of  the  direction  D  E,  the  body 
would  not  remain  at  rest.    The  resultant,  acting 
at  C,  will  be  decomponed  into  two  parte,  the  firet  acting  in  the  line 
C  H,  representing  the  weight  supported  by  the  point  P,  and  the  second 
acting  in  the  direction  CI,  which  would  move  the  body  toward  tht 
vertic'l,  P  K.     Therefore,  a  body  supported  by 
ft  fixed  point,  can  not  remain  at  rest  unless  the 
direction    of   the    resaltant   of   gravity    pasfies 
through  tlial  point. 

Now  suspend  the  body  at  another  point,  as  Z, 
the  direction  will  change  its  position ;  but 
whatever  be  llie  number  of  directions  thus 
found,  (liey  will  all  intersect  in  a  common  point, 
as  G. 

140.  The  eommon  point  of  inteneotion 
of  the  resultants  of  the  forces  of  gravity  fio.  si. 

in  all  positions  of  the  body  is  called  the  center  of  gravity. 
This  center  may  readily  be  found  in  a  board,  or  a  plate  of 
lead,  by  suspending  it  at  various  points.  A  plumb  line 
attached  to  each  point  of  suspension,  will  show  t^e  d\T«cM\wi 
of  the  netHtanta. 
y.p.a. 
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The  center  of  gravity  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of 
application  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  all  the  particles  of 
a  body,  since  it  is  the  only  point  common  to  all  the  result- 
ants. Hence,  in  calculations,  the  weight  of  a  body  may  he 
coiuidered  as  concentrated  in  the  center  of  gravity.  The  ver- 
tical line  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  is  called  the 
line  of  direction. 

When  the  center  of  gravity  is  supported,  the  body  will 
remain  at  rest,  because  any  resultant  will  be  supported 
when  this  point  is  supported.  Therefore,  the  center  of  gravity 
is  the  2>oint  about  which  all  parts  of  a  body  balance. 

141.  In  bodies  of  uniform  density  the  center  of  gravity 
will  coincide  with  the  center  of  the  figure.  When  such  a 
body  is  symmetrical,  the  determination  of  the  center  of 
gravity  becomes  a  simple  geometrical  problem.  Thus,  the 
center  of  gravity  will  lie : 

1.  In  a  straight  line,  at  its  center. 

2.  In  a  circle,  at  the  intersection  of  any  two  diameters. 

3.  In  a  parallelogram,  at  the  intersection  of  its  diagonals. 

4.  In  a  triangle,  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  vertices  of  the  angles  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
side  opposite,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  such  middle 
point  equal  to  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  given  line. 

5.  In  a  sphere,  at  its  center. 

6.  In  a  cylinder,  at  the  center  of  its  axis. 

7.  In  a  parallelopipedon,  at  the  intersection  of  its  diag- 
onals. 

8.  In  a  pyramid,  on  its  axis,  one-fourth  of  its  length 
from  the  base. 

Tliese  results  may  be  verified  by  balancing  bodies,  of  the  figures 
described,  at  the  points  designated.  For  the  first  four,  figures  may 
be  made  of  thin  sheets  of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  metal;  for  the  re- 
mainder, the  solids  may  be  made  of  light  wood,  hard  soap,  etc. 

When  the  figure  is  irregular,  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  deter- 
mined  by  suspending  it  so  that  it  will  move  freely  from  any  two 
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)oint8,  not  lying  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  as  described  in  (139). 
The  intersection  of  the  two  lines  of  direction  will  be  the  center  of 
gravity  sought. 


Fio.  32. 
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142.  The  center  of  gravity  may  lie  entirely  outside  of 
:he  body,  as  will  be  its  position  in  a  ring,  a  hollow  box,  or 
3all,  or  cask,  yet  even  in  this  case  its  properties  will  be  the 
same  as  if  included  in  the  mass  of  the  body. 

143.  When  two  bodies  are  connected  so  as  to  form  a 
rigid  mass,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  at  a  distance  from 
either  body,  inversely  as  their  weights.     In  Fig.  34,  if  the 
weights  are  equal,  they  will  be  bal- 
anced  at  the  middle  point  of  the      (^ c /^ 

bar  connecting  them ;    if  A  is  the  ^iq.  34 

heavier,  the  center  of  gravity  will 

lie  nearer  it.  Thus,  if  A  weighs  four  pounds  and  B 
one  pound,  the  center  of  gravity  will  lie  four  times  nearer 
A  than  B.  When  more  than  two  bodies  are  connected, 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  compound  body  is  found  by 
taking  them  successively  in  pairs,  in  the  manner  described 
for  finding  the  resultant  of  several  forces.     (124.) 

When  a  body  is  not  of  uniform  density  throughout,  the 
determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  similat  \f^  t\v^X  oi 
two  bodies  cojmected. 
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144.  Equilibrium  of  heavy  bodies.  Although  a  body  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  rest  when  its  center  of  gravity  is  sup- 
ported, yet,  as  the  center  of  gravity  always  tends  toward  the 
lowest  possible  position,  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  supported 
on  a  fixed  point,  will  depend  on  the  relative  position  of  that 
point  to  the  center  of  gravity.  There  will  thus  be  three 
states  of  equilibrium :  (1.)  stable,  (2.)  unstable,  (3.)  neutral 

1.    A  BODY  IS  IN  STABLE  EQUILIBRIUM  if  it  tcuds   tO  re-' 

turn  to  its  original  position  after  it  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
placed. This  will  always  be  the  case  when  any  change  of 
position  elevates  the  center  of  gravity.  A  pendulum  oscil- 
lates about  its  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  will 
finally  come  to  rest  in  that  position. 

2.  A  BODY  IS  IN  UNSTABLE  EQUILIBRIUM  when  it  tcnds 
to  depart  farther  from  its  original  position,  after  it  has 
been  slightly  displaced.  This  will  be  the  case  when  the 
point  of  support  is  below  the  center  of  gravity,  for  the  center 
of  gravity  will  then  be  higher  than  in  any  adjacent  posi- 
tion, and  when  removed  from  the 
vertical  above  the  point  of  sup- 
port, will  not  stop  until  it  has 
gained  the  lowest  possible  position. 
This  is  illustrated  in  balancing  a 
pencil  by  its  point  on  the  tip  of 
the  finger.  Once  balanced,  it  will 
remain  in  equilibrium  until  it  is 
disturbed,  but  the  least  displace- 
ment will  throw  the  line  of  direc- 
tion beyond  the  point  of  support, 
and  the  pencil  will  fall.  If,  now, 
we  attach  a  couple  of  knives  on 
each  side  of  the  pencil,  like  the 
balls  in  Fig.  35,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  compound  body  will  be  below 
the  point  of  support,  and  the  body 
vfiW  be  m  stable  equilibrium. 
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The  conversion  of  unstable  into  stable  equilibrium,  may  be  illuH- 
trated  by  suspending  a  pail  from  the  end  of  a  stick  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  table — Fig.  36.    Now  place  a  second  stick,  £  G,  with  one 
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end  against  the  corner  of  the  pail,  and  with  the  other  end  in  a  notch 
cut  in  the  horizontal  stick  C  D.  By  this  contrivance,  the  center  of 
gravity  is  brought  under  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  whole  will 
therefore  be  in  stable  eqilibrium.  The  pail  may  now  be  filled  with 
water  without  changing  the  equilibrium. 

3.  A  BODY  18  IN  NEUTRAL  EQUILIBRIUM  when  it  remains 
at  rest  in  any  adjacent  position  after  it  has  been  displaced. 
This  will  be  the  case  when  the  point  of  support  coincides 
with  the  center  of  gravity,  as  when  a  wagon  wheel  is  sus- 
pended on  its  axle.  A  perfect  sphere,  resting  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  is  in  neutral  equilibrium,  because  its  center  of 
gravity  is  neither  raised  nor  lowered  in  any  adjacent  posi- 
tion.    The  following  figure  represents  three  cones:    A  in 
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Stable,  B  in  unstable,  and  C  in  neutral  equilibrium.     The 
position  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  indicated  by  g, 

146.  The  relation  which  the  center  of  gravity  bears  to  ec[ui- 
iibrium,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  simple  coiitm«Ji'Cfc, 
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Fig.  38. 


Thrust  two  half  knitting 
needles  and  one  whole  one 
through  a  cork,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and 
support  the  apparatus  on  two 
wine  glasses,  by  one  of  the 
shorter  needles.  By  pushing 
the  vertical  needle  up  or 
down,  the  center  of  gravity 
can  be  altered  at  pleasure, 
and  the  apparatus  brought 
into  either  stable  or  unstable  equilibrium.  In  performing  this  ex- 
periment, tlie  student  should  carefully  notice  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  when  the  apparatus  best  exhibits  the  state  of  stable 
equilibrium,  for  this  is  the  position  required  in  a  good  balance. 

146.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  preceding  distinc- 
tions apply  to  bodies  resting  on  two  or  more  fixed  points. 
The  pressure  on  these  points  is  manifestly  equal  to  the 
resultant  in  the  line  of  direction.  Thus,  a  book  is  in 
stable  equilibrium  when  resting  on  its  side,  and  in  unstable 
equilibrium  when  standing  on  its  edge. 

When  a  body,  supported  on  two  points,  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
line  of  direction  will  pass  through  the  line  connecting  the  points 
of  support.  Thus,  a  man  standing  on  stilts  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  So,  also,  is  a  man  walking  on  a  tight  rope.  The  latter 
uses  a  long  pole,  which  he  elevates  or  depresses,  to  assist  him  in 
keeping  the  center  of  gravity  vertically  over  the  rope.  A  person 
walking  on  the  thin  edge  of  a  plank  throws  out  his  arms  for  the 
same  reason. 

147.  The  stability  of  bodies.  When  a  body  has  but  one 
point  of  support,  or  rests  upon  a  line,  it  is  easily  moved 
from  the  vertical,  and  can  not  be  said  to  possess  stability. 
This  property  depends  on  the  relation  which  the  center  of 
gravity  bears  to  at  least  three  points,  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  which  constitute  the  base  of  the  body.  The  base  of  a 
body  supported  on  legs,  as  a  table,  is  the  polygon  formed 
by  lines  connecting  the  bottom  of  the  legs. 

A  body  resting  on  a  base  is  stable,  when  the  line  of 
direction  falls  within  the  base.     The  stability  of  such  bodies 
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may  be  estimated  by  the  force  required  to  overturn  them. 
If  its  position  can  be  changed  without  raising  tlie  center  of 
gravity,  the  slightest  force  would  be  competent  to  move  it, 
if  friction  did  not  oppose.  If  its  position  can  not  be 
changed  without  raising  the  center  of  gravity,  then  the 
force  required  to  move  it  must  be  suflGicient  to  raise  the 
entire  body  to  the  same  height  that  the  center  of  gravity 


would  be  elevated.  To  illustrate  this,  let  the  diagrams.  Fig. 
39,  represent  sections  drawn  through  the  center  of  gravity 
of  different  solids,  and  denote  their  centers  of  gravity  by  G. 
To  turn  either  of  these  bodies  over  the  edge  E,  the  center 
of  gravity  must  pass  through  the  arc  G  T,  and  be  raised 
through  the  height  HT..  A  careful  inspection  of  these 
figures  will  lead  to  the  following  deductions: 

The  distance,  HT,  increases  as  the  ratio  of  the  height 
to  the  base  decreases:  therefore,  (1.)  the  stability  of  bodies 
of  the  same  height  and  similar  figure  is  increased  by  widen- 
ing the  base. 

The  distance,  H  T,  increases  in  proportion  as  the  center 
of  gravity  is  lowered:  therefore,  (2.)  the  stability  of  bodies 
is  increased  by  bringing  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  lowest 
possible  position. 

As  a  corollary  to  this;  (3.)  of  bodies  having  the  same 
height  and  base,  but  of  dissimilar  figures,  the  pyramid  is  the 
most  stable. 

Now,  if  the  similar  sections,  in  Fig.  40,  inclined  more  or 
less  from  the  perpendicular,  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen, 
(4.)  that  the  stability  of  bodies  is  greatest  when  the  line 
of  direction  passes  through  the  center  of  the  base. 

So  long  as  the  line  ot  direction,  G  D,  fa&a  V\\\nxi  Vl&k!^ 
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base,  the  body  will  stand,  but  its  stability  will  be  less  in 
proportion  as  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  base  in- 
creases, until  the  line  of  direction  falls  exactly  through  the 
edge,  E.     In  this  position  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 


equilibrium,  and  will  be  overturned  by  the  slightest  force. 
Finally,  (5.)  when  the  line  of  direction  falls  without  the 
base,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  unsupported,  and  the 
body  will  fall. 

148.  A  sphere  remains  at  rest  on  a  horizontal  plane,  be- 
cause the  line  of  direction  passes  through  the  point  of  sup- 
port, but  if  the  plane  be  inclined, 
the  line  of  direction  will  fall  with- 
out the  base,  and  the  sphere  will 
roll  downward.  So,  any  body  on 
an  inclined  plane,  will  not  slide 
down  the  plane,  until  the  line  of 
direction  has  fallen  so  far  forward  as 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  plane. 

149.  Practical  applications.  (1.)  Stability  dependent  on 
extent  of  base:  candlesticks  and  inkstands  are  made  with 
broad  bases.  Stone  walls  are  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  top.  Tall  monuments  are  made  with  their  sides  in- 
clined, and  often  have  very  large  bases.  The  legs  of  chairs 
are  inclined  outward.  A  child's  high  chair  has  a  very  wide 
base.  (2.)  Stability  dependent  on  the  height  of  the  center 
of  gravity:  a  load  of  hay  is  more  easily  overturned  than 
the  same  weight  of  stone.  In  loading  a  wagon  or  a  ship, 
the  heavier  articles  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  (3.) 
Stability  dependent  on  the  line  of  direction.      There  are 
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y  towers  in  Italy,  as  at  Pisa  and  Bologna,  which  incline 
Brom  a  perpendicular  position,  but  in  these  the  line  of 
;tion  still  falls  within  the  base. 

>0.  (General  considerations.  The  center  of  gravity  in  man 
>etween  his  hips,  his  base  is  the  area  inclosed  by  his  feet.  The 
'ent  attitudes  assumed  by  persons  in  standing  or  moving  are  the 
ts  of  instinctive  efforts  to  keep  the  line  of  direction  within  the 
s  of  support.  In  standing,  a  man  widens  his  base  by  turning 
lis  toes,  or  by  using  a  cane.  In  moving  about,  the  center  of 
ty  is  perpetually  changing,  and  the  positions  of  the  several 
of  the  body  are  changed  to  correspond.  Thus,  when  a  person 
from  a  chair,  he  either  throws  his  body  forward,  or  draws 
eet  backward,  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity  over  liis  feet.  In 
[ng  or  ascending  a  hill,  a  person  throws  his  body  forward  so  as 
rry  his  weight  with  less  effort.  In  descending  a  hill,  he  leans 
¥ard,  so  that  his  weight  shall  not  cause  him  to  fall  forward.  A 
standing  with  his  heels  against  a  vertical  wall,  finds  it  difficult 
>op  to  the  floor  without  falling. 

len  a  person  carries  a  load,  the  effort  is  to  preserve  the  line  of 
tion,'  common  to  himself  and  the  load,  within  his  base.  If  the 
is  in  his  right  hand,  the  person  inclines  his  body  to  the  left,  and 
r^s  out  his  left  hand  as  an  additional  assistance.  If  the  person 
J8  the  load  on  his  head,  or  an  equal  portion  in  each  hand,  there 
tendency  to  lean  to  either  side.  If  the  load  is  on  his  back,  he 
I  forward ;  if  carried  in  his  arms,  he  leans  backward. 

151.  Becapitnlation. 
I. 


anics  considers 


r  Solids Statics, 

r  Equilibrium  of     \  Liquids-Hydrostatics, 
J  i  Gases Aerostatics. 


Motion  of 


f  Solids.... Dynamics, 
"j  Liquids..Hydrodynaniic}«, 
Gases Aerodynamics. 


II. 


»n  is  classified 


N.  P.  r. 


With  regard  to  a  given  r  Absolute, 

point.  I  Relative. 

__.  ,  -  f  Uniform, 

With  regard  to  rate.    |  Varied. 

,^. ,.  .      .  f  Simple, 

[  With  regard  to  forc^.  \  Compound, 
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III. 

1.  The  inertia  of  bodies. 

Newton's  laws  regard \  2.  The  action  of  forces. 

3.  Action  and  reaction. 


{ 


IV. 

/•  Stable — support  above  center. 

Equilibrium  is •!  Unstable — support  below  center. 

I  Neutral — support  at  center. 

STATICS. 

162.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  action  of  forces  as 
directly  applied  to  bodies;  but  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  force  acts  indirectly,  through  the  intervention  of 
some  instrument. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  burning  coals  in  a  grate  by  the 
direct  application  of  the  hands,  but  it  is  certainly  safer  and  more 
convenient  to  apply  the  requisite  force  to  a  poker,  which  will  com- 
municate it  to  the  coals.    The  poker  then  becomes  a  moditfie. 

153.  A  machine  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  a 
force,  applied  at  a  certain  point,  is  made  to  exert  force  at 
another  point,  more  or  less  distant.  The  effective  force 
generally  differs  in  intensity  from  the  force  applied. 

The  force  employed  in  a  machine  is  called  the  potoer. 
The  resistance  overcome  by  a  machine,  at  the  point  where 
the  power  acts,  is  called  the  weight  or  load.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  force  acting  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  power.  The  work  is  the  product  of  either  the  power  or 
the  load,  by  the  vertical  space  through  which  it  moves. 

164.  The  foot-ponnd.  In  order  to  estimate  the  efficiency 
of  any  force,  an  arbitrary  unit  of  wor^  has  been  adopted, 
called  the  foot-pound.  The  foot-pound  is  the  mechanical 
value  of  a  force  capable  of  raising  one  pound  through  a 
vertical  space  of  one  foot.  The  work  of  the  power  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  product  of  an  equivalent  weight  in 
pounds  multiplied  by  the  vertical  height  in  feet  through 
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which  it  passes.     The  work  of  the  load  is  found  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Thus,  to  raise  a  load  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  water  thirty- 
three  feet  high,  requires  a  power  equal  to  thirty-three  thousand  foot- 
pounds. 

155.  Horse-power.  To  estimate  the  work  of  any  force, 
acting  through  a  limited  period  of  time,  another  unit  has 
been  adopted,  called  the  horse-power.  A  horse-power  is  the 
mechanical  value  of  a  force  capable  of  raising  thirty- three 
thousand  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute.  Its  work  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  thirty-three  thousand  foot-pounds  in  a 
minute. 

Thus,  one  horse-power  can  raise  one  thousand  pounds  thirty-three 
feet  high  in  one  minute,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  one  foot 
high  in  a  second,  or  one  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
foot-pounds  in  an  hour. 

156.  ITo  machine  can  create  power.  It  is  merely  an 
inert  instrument  for  the  advantageous  application  of  power. 
In  explaining  the  theory  of  machinery,  many  circumstances 
are  at  first  neglected  which  must  afterward  be  taken  into 
account.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  the  parts  of  a  machine 
move  without  friction,  without  resistance  from  the  air,  that 
they  have  neither  weight  nor  inertia;  also,  that  the  ropes 
and  chains  employed  have  neither  thickness,  stiffness,  nor 
weight.  As  these  conditions  are  never  satisfied,  a  part  of 
the  power  must  be  expended  in  the  machine  itself,  and 
hence  power  is  partially  lost  when  applied  to  machines. 

157.  The  work  of  the  power  is  always  equal  to  the  work 
of  the  load.  Hence,  if  any  machine  will  enable  us  to  lift 
a  weight  of  ten  pounds  by  a  power  of  one  pound,  (1.)  the 
power  must  move  ten  times  the  space  traversed  by  the  load ; 
(2.)  as  the  spaces  are  traversed  in  the  same  time,  the 
power  must  move  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  load.  Therefore, 
the  following  laws  are  applicable  to  machines  of  eNerj 
kind: 
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1.  The  'power  multiplied  by  Vie  vertical  di-staiice  through  tofcic/i 
it  passes  equals  the  load  midtiplied  by  the  vertical  distance  throu^ 
which  it  passes. 

[7.]    PD=LD'. 

2.  Tlie  power  multiplied  by  its  velocity  equals  the  had  muUi- 
plied  by  its  velocity, 

[8.]    PV  =  LV'. 

158.  If  we  reverse  the  conditions  given  in  the  previous 
example,  and  suppose  a  power  of  ten  pounds  to  be  required 
to  move  a  weight  of  one  pound,  the  laws  will  still  hold 
good;  but  the  results  will  be  exactly  opposite,  that  is,  the 
load  will  traverse  ten  times  the  space,  with  ten  times  the 
velocity  of  the  power.  We  see,  therefore,  that  machines 
will  enable  us  (1.)  to  economize  our  force  by  making  it  act 
with  great  velocity,  to  move  heavy  loads  very  slowly;  or 
(2.)  to  economize  our  time,  by  the  expenditure  of  great 
power  to  move  small  loads  very  rapidly.  Practical  me- 
chanics express  this  fact  by  the  axiom,  **  Wha;t  is  gained 
in  power  is  lost  in  velocity. ^^ 

159.  Among  the  many  advantages  derived  from  the  use 

of  machinery  are: 

1.  It  enables  us  to  employ  our  whole  force  at  the  same 
time. 

A  person  winding  thread  on  a  reel  will  expend  only  a  small  part 
of  his  strength;  suitable  machinery  will  enable  him  to  turn  many 
reels  at  once. 

2.  It  enables  us  to  change  the  direction  of  our  force. 

A  sailor  may  hoist  the  sails  of  his  ship  while  standing  on  the  deck, 
instead  of  climbing  the  mast  and  laboriously  pulling  them  up. 

3.  It  enables  us  to  perform  work  we  could  not  do  with 
our  unassisted  strength. 

By  using  a  crow-bar,  a  man  may  raise  a  large  stone,  which  he  could 
nol  stir  with  his  hands. 
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4  It  enables  us  to  employ  other  forces  than  our  own,  a.s 
the  strength  of  animals,  the  forces  of  wind,  water,  and  steam. 

5.  It  enables  us  to  utilize  the  products  of  nature. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  machinery  that  distinguishes  civilized 
nations  from  savages,  since  by  it  we  have  mills  for  weaving  cloth, 
forging  iron,  grinding  flour,  etc. 

160.  All  machinery  may  be  reduced  to  six  elementary 
forms,  called  simple  machines.  The  simple  machines  are 
(1.)  the  lever,  (2.)  the  wheel  and  axle,  (3.)  the  pulley, 
(4.)  the  inclined  plane,  (5.)  the  wedge,  (6.)  the  screw.  A 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  constitutes  a  compound 
niackine. 

161.  A  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar  moving  freely  about  a 
fixed  point,  called  a  fulcrum. 

The  arms  of  the  lever  are  the  parts  into  which  the 
fulcrum  divides  it.  When  the  arms  are  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  it  is  called  a  bent  lever;  otherwise,  simply  a 
lever. 

There  are  three  classes  of  levers,  depending  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  power,  load,  and  fulcrum. 

In  levers  of  the  first  kind, 
the  fulcrum  is  between  the 
power  and  the  load,  as  in 
Fig.  42,  I.  In  levers  of  the 
second  kind,  the  load  is  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  ful- 
2rum,  as  in  Fig.  42,  II.  In 
levers  of  the  third  kind,  the 
power  is  between  the  load  and 
the  fulcrum,  as  in  Fig.  42, 
[II.  The  lever  acts  on  the 
principle  of  parallel  forces. 
The  power  and  the  load  will 
be  in  CNquilibrium  when  they 
are  inversely  as  their  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 
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[9.]     P  :  L  : :   W  F  :  P  F  ;  or,  P  X  PF  =  L  X  WF. 
[10.]    P^^>5-S  [11.]    L  =  ?^fl 

162.  Statical  Law. — The  product  of  the  power  multiplied 
by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrtim,  is  equal  to  the  produet  of  the 
load  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum, 

A  statical  law  expresses  the  relation  of  the  power  and 
load  when  a  machine  is  in  exact  equilibrium.  To  produce 
motion  it  is  necessary  that  one  product  should  exceed  the 
other.  The  greater  product  will  determine  the  direction 
of  the  motion. 

Examples. — In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  sixteen  inches  long,  with 
the  fulcrum  four  inches  from  the  load,  a  power  of  one  pound  will 
balance  a  load  of  three  pounds. 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  sixteen  inches  long,  with  the  load 
four  inches  from  the  fulcrum,  a  power  of  one  pound  will  balance  a 
load  of  four  pounds. 

On  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  sixteen  inches  long,  with  the  power 
four  inches  from  the  fulcrum,  a  power  of  one  pound  will  balance  a 
weight  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound. 

163.  Familiar  illustrations.  A  poker  is  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind,  when  it  raises  the  coals  in  the  grate  by  resting 
on  the  bars  of  the  grate  as  a  fulcrum.    A  crow-bar  is  used 

p 

\ 
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as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  when  we  press  downward  to 
raise  the  load  above  a  block  used  as  a  fulcrum.  Fig.  43. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  when  one  end 
rests  on  the  ground  as  a  fulcrum,  and  we  lift  upward  to 
raise  the  load.  Fig.  44.  A  fishing-rod  is  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind;  the  fish  being  the  load,  and  the  power  is  ap 
plied  between  it  and  the  other  end  of  the  rod.     The  hinges 
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of  a  door  are  its  fulcra,  the  load  ie  at  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  door ;  ia  closing  It,  if  the  hanA  be  applied  near  the 
latch,  the  door  is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  but  if  the 
hand  be  near  the  hinges,  the  door  ia  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind.  Scissors,  snuffers,  and  pincers  are  double  levers  of 
the  first  kind,  the  pivot  be;ng  the  fulcrum,  and  the  load  the 
object  between  the  blades.  Nut^crackers  are  double  levers 
of  the  second  kind.  Tongs  are  double  levers  of  the  third 
kind. 

161.  In  lev«n  of  the  flrit  kind,  the  power  may  be 
greater,  equal  to,  or  lees  tban  the  load,  according  to  the 
relative  distance  from  the  fulcrum.  Thus,  in  cutting  a 
strip  of  cloth  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  power  exceeds  the 
load,  until  we  have  cut  a  distance  from  the  pivot  equal  to 
that  of  the  hands ;  at  this  point  the  power  equals  the  load, 
but  beyond  that  the  load  will  require  a  greater  power. 
As  they  are  generally  used,  intensity  of  force  is  gained 
with  levers  of  the  first  and  second  kinds.  They  are,  there- 
fore, employed  to  move  heavy  weights  with  small  powers. 
Their  efficiency  may  be  increased,  (1.)  by  increasing  the 
power,  (2.)  by  increasing  its  relative  distance  from  the  ful- 
crum. 

In  levers  of  the  third  kind,  intensity  of  force  is  always 
lost;  we,  therefore,  employ  this  lever  when  we  wish  to 
move  small  weights  rapidly  by  the  use  of  greater  powers. 

165.  Bent  levers.  When  the 
arras  of  the  lever  are  bent,  or  when 
the  power  and  weight  do  not  act 
parallel  to  each  other,  tlieir  re- 
spective distances  are  reckoned  by 
perpeudiculars  drawn  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  direction  of  the 
power  and  the  load.  This  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  bent  lever  bal- 
ance shown  in  Fig.  45.  In  this 
the   power  is   constant.      As   the 
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load  is  increased,  it  depresses  tlie  scale  bar.  By  this  means, 
the  leverage  of  tlie  shorter  arm  is  diminished,  while  that 
of  the  longer  arm  is  increased.  The  claw  of  a  hammer 
used  in  drawiDg  out  nails,  is  another  example;  the  load  is 
the  friction  of  the  mill,  the  hand  applies  the  power,  and  the 
edge  of  the  hammer  is  the  fulcrum. 

166.  When  a  beam  rests  oo  two  prop*  and  supports  & 

weight  between  tliem,  the  amount  supported  by  either  prop 
may  be  estimated  by  considering  it  as  the  power,  and  the 
other  prop  as  the  fulcrum.  The  lever  will  be  of  the  second 
kind.  If  A  and  B  carry  a  load  between  them  on  a  pole, 
each  man  will  bear 
-^  1  \  ,  i  /  half  the  burden,  if  the 
weight  hangs  from  the 
middle  of  the  pole. 
If,  however,  the  weight 
is  one- third  of  the 
length  of  the  pole  from 
A,  he  will  bear  two- 
thirds  of  the  burden 
and  B  one-third.  The 
load  sustained  by  each 
is  inversely  a^  the  dis- 
tance between  them 
and  the  load.  Two 
horses  attached  to  a  wagon  may  be  made  to  pull  unequal 
loads  hy  placing  the  bolt  of  the  whippletree  nearer  the 
stronger  horse. 

167.  When  a  small  force  is  required  to  sustiun  a  consid- 
erable weight,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  a  long  lever, 
a  combination  of  levers,  called  a  compound  lever,  may  be 
employed,     AVbcn  a  compound  lever  is  in  equilibrium,  the 

power  multiplied  hy  the  continued  product  of  the  aitemaU 
arm»,  eonimenchw)  with  tlie  power,  equals  the  load  multiplied  6j 
the  eontinaed  product  of  the  alternate  arms,  commendjig  vnA 
the  load. 
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In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  47,  A  F  and  K^^  ¥^^  are  levers 
of  the  second  kind,  and  A'^  B'^  a  lever  of  the  first  kind.  The  power 
P,  acting  on  the  lever  AF,  produces  a  downward  force,  at  B,  as 
'many  times  greater  than  itself  as 
the  distance  A  F  is  greater  than 
B  F.  If  A  F  is  ten  times  greater 
than  BF,  the  force  at  B  is  ten 
times  the  power.  This  force  is 
then  transmitted  to  A'^.  If  we 
suppose  the  arms  of  the  upper 
lever,  A^  F^  and  F^  B^,  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  the  p^© 
force  exerted  at  B''  will  be  ten 
times  that  at  A'^  or  1^.  Then  the 
force  transmitted  to  kf^  will  be 
one  hundred  times  the  power.  If 
the  arms  of  the  lowest  lever, 
A'^  ¥''  and  W  ¥'%  are  as  ten  to 
one,  another  increase  of  ten  times 
the  power  will  be  gained ;  hence,  a 
power  of  one  pound  at  P  will  balance  a  load  of  one  thousand  pounds 
at  L. 

168.  When  several  forces  act  upon  the  same  arm  of  the 
lever,  the  effect  of  each  force  must  be  computed,  and  their 
sum  will  be  the  resultant  of  all.  Theoretically,  the  weight 
of  the  lever  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation,  but  in 
experiments  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  weight  of  each 
arm  as  applied  at  its  center  of  gravity.  We  shall  not 
obtain  satisfactory  results  in  experiments  with  levers  unless 
we  first  balance  the  levers  by  a  sufficient  counterpoise  before  at- 
taching the  power  and  the  load, 

169.  The  practical  applications  of  the  lever  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  common  relate  to  weighing.  Any 
form  of  levers  of  the  first  kind  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  student  may  construct  quite  accurate  scales 
for  himself  from  strips  of  stout  wood. 

The  steelyard  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  having  two 
unequal  arms,  and  employing  a  constant  counterpoise. 
Fig.  48.     The  counterpoise  M  is  movable  along  t\ve  Aaeaxsv, 
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the  load  is  suspended  from  W  by  a  hook  or  scale  pan,  and 
F  is  the  fulcrum  for  light  loads.  The  beam  is  graduated 
by  bringing  the  counterpoise  into  equilibrium  with  known 
weights   of  different  magnitude,   and  the*  position  of  the 


FlO.  48. 

counterpoise  is  marked  by  a  notch,  and  numbered  for  each 
weight.  A  second  fulcrum  F'  is  used  for  heavier  weights, 
to  avoid  increasing  the  length  of  the  beam.  When  the  bar 
is  turned  half  over,  the  hook  turns  about  the  end  and  fells 
below  the  shorter  arm. 

If  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  unloaded  beam  were  at  the  ful- 
crum, the  notclies  on  the  beam  would  be  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  equal  to  that  of  the  hook  and  the  fulcrum,  but,  ordinarily,  the 
longer  arm  predominates.  Hence,  the  zero  point  is  not  at  F,  bat  at 
some  point  between  F  and  M. 

170.  The  balance  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  having  two 
equal  arms.  Fig.  49.  Delicate  balances  are  furnished 
with  a  needle  attached  to  the  center  of  motion,  which  oscil- 
lates before  an  index,  ?i,  to  show  small  deviations  of  the 
beam.  A  balance  is  sensitive,  when  a  very  small  difference 
between  the  weights  in  the  scales  causes  a  perceptible  motion 
in  the  pointer. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  balance  should  be  a  litde 
below  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum.  This  will  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium,  in  which  it  will  most  readily 
tend  to  return  to  a  horizontal  position.  If  too  far  below, 
it  will  be  leas  sensitive,  because  too  stable.     If  the  centers 
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of  gravity  and  motion  coincide,  it  will  be  in  neutral  equi- 
librium. If  the  center  of  gravity  is  above  the  center  of 
motion,  it  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  heavier 
arm  will  remain  depressed.     Compare  (145). 


FlO.  49. 

The  arms  should  be  precisely  equal  in  length,  otherwise 
one  will  have  a  greater  leverage  than  the  other,  and  unequal 
weights  will  be  required  to  produce  equilibrium.  To  test 
this,  place  weights  in  each  scale  pan,  and  bring  the  beam  to 
a  horizontal  position.  Now  transfer  the  weights  to  the 
opposite  scale  pans.  If  the  beam  remains  horizontal,  the 
arms  are  equal. 

171.  Dishonest  dealers  are  said  to  use  balances  with 
unequal  arms,  placing  their  merchandise,  when  buying,  in 
the  shorter  arm,  but  when  selling,  in  the  longer.  We  can 
not  find  the  true  weight  of  a  body  in  a  false  balance  by 
weighing  it  in  each  scale,  and  then  taking  half  the  sum  of 
the  two  weights,  or  their  arithmetical  mean;  because  the 
body  is  overestimated  by  one  weighing,  in  the  same  ratw 
that  it  is  underestimated  in  the  other.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  false  weights,  ^\i\d£v  \& 
the  square  root  of  their  product.     Thus,  if  a  \>od7  \?^\^^ 
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nine  pounds  in  one  scale  and  four  pounds  in  the  other,  the 
true  weight  is  six  pounds. 

172.  As  all  balances  are  liable  to  become  false,  by  the  unequal 
expansion  of  their  arms,  the  best  method  of  weighing  is  that  known 
as  Borda's  double  weighing,  which  always  secures  accurate  results  in 
a  sensitive  balance.  Place  the  body  to  be  weighed  in  one  scale  pan 
and  counterbalance  it  with  shot,  then  remove  the  body,  and  in  its 
stead  place  known  weights  which  will  exactly  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  balance.     These  weights  will  be  the  exact  weight  of  the  body. 

173.  The  compound  lever,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  may  readily 
be  converted  into  a  weighing  machine.  It  only  needs  a 
scale  pan  attached  to  the  chains,  and  a  counterpoise  to 
move  along  the  middle  lever.  The  common  platform 
scales  consist  of  a  system  of  compound  levers,  and  are 
used  for  weighing  heavy  articles. 

174.  The  wheel  and  axle.  The  space  through  which  a 
load  may  be  raised  by  a  single  action  of  the  lever,  is  ordi- 
narily very  small.  To  raise  a  load  higher  than  the  sweep 
of  the  short  arm,  requires  a  repeated  adjustment  of  the 
fulcrum,  and  a  contrivance  for  supporting  the  load  while 
this  is  being  effected.  In  such  cases,  the  action  of  the  lever 
is  intermittent.  AVhen  continuous  motion  is  required,  as 
to  raise  a  box  to  the  top  of  a  building,  the  wheel  and  axle 
is  frequently  employed. 

175.  The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  a  wheel  and  cylinder, 

firmly  united,  and  free  to  revolve  on  a  com- 
mon axis.  The  power  is  applied  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel,  and  tends  to  move 
a  load  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder  or  axle.  This  machine  acts  as  a 
perpetual  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  ful- 
crum being  at  F,  the  common  center,  and 
the  arms  of  the  lever  being  respectively 
AF  and  F  B,  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and 

the  axle.  The  power  and  load  will  be  in 
equilibrium  when  they  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
radii  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle. 


WHEEL   AND  AXLE. 


[12.]    P  :  L  ::  BF  :  AF;  or,  PX  AF  =  LXBF. 


[13.]     P: 


^LXBF 
AF. 


[14.]     L: 


^  P_X  AJ"  - 
BF. 


Statical  law. — The  power  mvUipUed  by  the  ■  radius  of 
the  whed  eqaaU  the  load  multiplied  by  the  raditrn  of  the  oxJe. 

Example.— WLeo  the  wheel  ig  six  feet  in  radius  and  tlie  axle  aii 
inches,  a  power  of  one  pound  will  ausiadn  a  load  of  twelve  pounds. 

176.  In  the  various  forms  of  this  machine,  the  load  is 
geaerally  attached  to  a  rope  coiled  around  the  axle ;  the 
power  la  applied  in  various  ways. 

The  form  represented  in  Fig.  50  is  that  used  in  warehousei",  in 
which  the  power  is  applied  by  hieana  of  a  rope  coiled  on  llie  nheel. 
When  the  rope  on  Ihe  wheel  is  unwound,  that  on  the  axle  is  wound 
up,  and  the  load  raised.  As  radii  are  proportional  to  iheir  ciri'uni- 
ferencee,  it  is  mnnifest  that  Ibe  rope  unwound  from  the  wheel  will  bv 
as  manj  times  longer  than  that  wound  up  on  the  nxle,  as  the  load 
exceeds  the  power.     The  power  maj  also  be  applied  to  pins  project- 


ing  from  the  wheel,  as  i 

n  the  steering  apparatus  on  large  vessels. 

177.   It  is  not  nec- 
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178.  The  effective  power  of  this  machine  may  be  aug- 
mented by  increasing  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  or  by  dimin- 
ishing that  of  the  axle;  but  very  large  wheels  are  too  un- 
wieldy, and  very 
small  axles  too 
weak  for  practi- 
cal use.  These 
inconveniences 
may  be  obviated 
by  making  the 
axle  of  two  parts, 
with  different  ra- 

^  dii,  having  the 
same  rope  so  at- 
tached that,  as  it 
winds  around 
the    thicker,    it 

unwinds  from  the  thinner.     This  contrivance  is  called  the 

differential  wheel  and  axle. 

The  effect  is  to  shorten  the  rope  hy  which  the  load  is  suspended,  by 
the  difference  between  the  circumference  of  the  two  parts,  but  the 
height  through  which  the  weight  is  raised  is  only  half  this  shorten- 
ing of  the  rope.  Hence,  the  efficiency  of  the  differential  wheel  and 
axle  may  be  found  by  this  rule :  The  power  Piultiplied  by  the  radius  of 
the  wheel  J  equals  the  load  multiplied  by  half  fhe  difference  of  the  radii  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  axle. 

By  making  the  two  parts  of  the  axle  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the 
effective  power  may  be  increased  to  any  requireii  amount. 

179.  The  power  of  this  machine  may  also  be  augmented, 
on  the  principle  of  the  compound  lever,  by  combining 
several,  in  such  a  way  that  the  axle  of  the  first  may  act  on 
the  wheel  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Several  wheels  and 
axles  combined  in  one  machine  are  called  a  train. 

A  train  of  wheels  is  frequently  connected  by  cogs,  as  in 
clock-work.  The  cogs  on  the  wheels  are  called  teeth^  those 
on  the  axles,  leaves.  The  axle  itself  is  termed  a  shaft,  or 
pinion.  The  mechanical  power  of  a  train  of  wheels  may  be 
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found  in  the  eame  way  aa  for  a  compound  l^ver.  Bince 
the  coga  are  proportionate  to  the  radii  of  the  wheels  and 
pinions,  the  statical  law  may  be  thus  stated:    The  power 


multiplied  by  the  continued  product  of  the  teeth  in  each 
wheel,  equals  the  load  multiplied  b}  the  continued  product 
of  the  leaves  in  each  pinion 


■■ii^i 


In  Fig.  64,  the  power  is  represented  ns  npting  on  the  wheel  wliieli 
carries  the  first  pinion  P.  By  (his  arrange ment,  a  xmall  power  is 
capable  of  raising  a  large  load,  bnt  with  a  corresiEmxidm^  Xoea  ol 
relod^.     The  mrrangement  may  be  reverBed  for  tVie  saVe  oi  «i\Kaii«A, 
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ing  the  velocity',  at  the  expense  of'  the  power.  Thns,  in  a  watch, 
power  is  applied  to  a  wheel  (hat  revolveB  once  in  lour  hours,  to  give 
the  second  Imnd  a  revolution  once  in  a  minute. 

180.  Toothed  wheels  are  of  three  kinds,   spur,   crown, 
and  bevel. 

Spur  wheels  have  their  teeth  in  the  direction  of  their 
radii,  as  in  Fig.  54. 

Crown  wheels  have 
their  teeth  parallel 
with  their  axes,  as 
in  Fig.  55.  The  open 
wheel  shown  in  this 
figure  is  called  a  hn- 
lem. 

Bevel  wheels  have 
their    teeth    oblique 
to  their  axes,  as  Id  Fig.  56. 

181.  Wheels  are  also  connected  by  endless  bands,  as  in 
the  motion  is  communicated  by  the 


Fig.  57.     In  this 
friction  of  the 


ferences  of  the  wheels. 
The  whirling  ta- 
ble. Fig.  93,  con- 
sists of  two  wheels 
tlius  connected;  on 
turning  the  large 
wheel  around  once, 
tlie  smaller  is  made 
to  revolve  as  many 
times  as  its  circum- 
ference is  contained 
in  the  circumference 
"-"   ^^-^f^^J^  of  the  larger.      It 

''°-  "■  is  used  to  ^ve  great 

ipeed  to  the  axis  of  the  smaller  wheel. 

182.  The  pulley.     If  a  cord,  fastened  at  one  end  to  a 
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hook,  supports  a,  weight  at  the  other  end,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  stretching,  or  tension,  of  the  cord  will  be  transmitted 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  exert  a  force  on  the  hook 
equal  to  the  load.  If,  now,  the  cord  be  passed  over  the 
hook  and  one  end  held  by  the  hand,  the  tension  of  the 
cord  will  remain  the  same,  and  the 
hand  must  exert  a  force  equal  to  the 
load.  No  mechanical  advantage  will 
be  gained  in  raising  the  load  in  this 
manner,  beyond  a  change  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power.  In  lact,  there  will 
be  a  loss,  resulting  from  the  friction 
of  the  cord  upon  the  hook.  We  may 
diminish  the  friction,  by  passing  the 
cord  over  a  wheel  revolving  on  the 
hook  as  its  axis,  but  can  not  lessen  the  tension  of  the  rope. 
Such  a  wheel  is  called  the  sheave  of  a  pulley. 

A  pnUey  is  a  small   grooved  wheel,  revolving  about  an 
axis,  and  having  a  cord  passing  over  its  circumference. 

Pulleys  are  called  fixed  or  movable,  according  as  their 
axes  are  fixed  or  movable. 

183.  In  the  nie  of  the  fixed  pulley  there  is  neither  gain 
nor  loss  to  the  power,  but  only  a  change  in  its  direction. 
This  is  often  as  great  an  advan- 
tage as  an  increase  of  the  power 
would  be.  Thus,  if  a  fixed  pul- 
ley be  attached  to  the  rafter  of  a 
warehouse,  a  man  standing  on 
the  ground  may  raise  weights  to 
any  floor  of  the  building.  It  is, 
besides,  so  much  easier  for  him 
to  pull  the  rope  down  than  it 
would  be  to  lift  the  weight  di- 
rectly up,  that  he  can  afibrd  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
pulley  in  addition  to  the  load.  By  the  use  (rf  two  fixed 
pulleys,  horizontal  motion  may  be  converted  mlo  xe'rtxcaJi., 
as  in  Fig.  69. 
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184.  Movable  pnlley.  If  a  cord  be  attached  at  each  end 
to  a  hook,  and  a  weight  huDg  by  a  ring  at  the  center  of  the 
cord,  th&  tension  of  the  cord  will 
be  transmitted  tiiroughout  its 
length.  If  we  -suppose  the  0Drd 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
part  will  support  but  half  the 
load,  and,  therefore,  have  but 
half  the  tension.  Therefore,  if  a 
fixed  pulley  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  hooks,  the  power 
required  to  support  the  load  will  be  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  load.  If  it  is  desired  to  elevate  the  load,  the  friction 
may  be  diminished  by  substjtutjng  a  movable  pulley  for  the 
ring.     Fig,  61. 


If  one  end  of  the  cord  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
movable  pulley,  as  in  Fig.  62,  the  tension  of  the  cord 
produced  by  the  load  will  be  distributed  in  three  equal 
portions.  Consequently,  the  tension  of  the  part  attached 
to  the  power  will  be  measured  by  one-third  of  the  load, 
and  the  combination  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  power 
is  one-third  of  the  load. 


SPANISH  BURTONS. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  63,  the  power  is  one^fourth 
of  the  load.  In  this,  there  are  two  fixed  and  two  movable 
'pulleys,  each  pair  secured  in  a  framework  called  a  Uock.  A 
combination  of  blocks,  sheaves,  and  ropes  is  called  a  tackle. 

185.  Afl  fixed  pulleys  do  not  increase  power,  the  gain  in 
the  last  three  examples  must  be  due  to  the  division  of  the 
tension  among  the  parts  of  the  rope  supporting  the  movable 
block.  Hence,  representing  the  number  of  these  parts 
by«, 

[15.]    L-PXn.  [16.]     P-^. 

Statical  law. — The  load  equalg  ike  power  mtilliplied  by 
the  numh^  of  parts  of  the  cord  engaged  in  supporting  the 
movable  block.  " 

186.  This  law  applies  onl]'  when  one  cent  in  11(1  II  n  cord  passes 
through  the  whole  system,  and  when  its  parts  arc  parallel.  Movable 
pnlleyn  are  verj  seldom  used  alone;  they  are  generally  combined 
with  fixed  pulleys  which  Herve  to  change  the  direction  of  the  power. 
These  combinations  may  contain  from  one  to  ten 
pulleys  in  each  block.  When  the  fixed  and  niov- 
able  pulleys  are  equal  in  number,  the  parts  of  the 
string  supporting  the  load  will  be  twice  the  number 
of  movable  pulleys,  as  in  Figs.  61  and  63. 

187.  Spanish  bortons  are  pulleys  contain- 
ing more  than  one  rope.  Such  a  system,  with 
two  ropes,  is  represented  in  Fig.  64.  The 
rope,  P  B  A  D,  sustains  a  tension  equal  to 
the  power;  consequently,  the  portions,  A  B, 
A  D,  each  have  a  tension  equal  to  the  power. 
The  rope,  A  C  B,  sustains  the  tensions,  A  B 
and  B  P,  and,  therefore,  has  a  tension  of 
twice  the  power.  Therefore,  the  united  ten- 
sions of  the  ropes  supporting  the  movable 
block,  A,  will  be  four  times  the  power. 

In  Fig.  65,  each  pulley  has  a  separate  rope.    TW  '^aj^'s^  , 


w 
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B,  receives  half  the  load  attached  to  A,  C  half  of  B,  and  so 
oq;  hence  the  power  increases  by  the  geometrical  ratio  of 
2.  Therefore,  the  load  will  equal  the 
power  multiplied  by  two,  raised  to 
the  power  denoted  by  the  Dumber 
of  movable  pulleys. 

Ahliough  the  power  increaseB  rapidly  by 
lliis  system,  yet  it  is  practically  of  little 
value  because  of  its  limited  range.  In 
[lie  common  Eiystem,  the  motion  may  be 
continued  until  the  fixed  and  movable 
blocks  come  in  contact;  but  in  this  ayatem, 
only  until  D  and  £  come  together,  at  which 
time  the  other  pull^^  will  be  far  apart, 
because  C  rises  half  an  bat  aaD,  Bone-fourth 
and  A  one-eightK  as  faal. 

188.  The  inolined  plane  is  a  hard, 
smootli,  infiesible  surface,  inclined 
obliquely  to  the  resistance.  AVhen  a  weight  is  placed  upon 
such  a   plane,   a   part  of  the    pressure  is  resisted   by  the 


plane,  while  the  remainder  tends  to  cause  the  weight  to 
slide  or  roll  down  the  plane.  Thus,  in  Figs.  66,  67,  and 
68,  the  weight  of  the  body  lies  in  the  line  of  direction  of 
gravity,  L  G.  This  may  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
viz.:  LN,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  plane,  and  com- 
pletely resisted  by  it,  and  L  E,  acting  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  the  power,  and  to  be  counterbalanced  by  it. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  component,  L  N,  shows  how  much 
of  the  weight  is  supported  by  the  plane.  If  the  plane  were 
vertical,  L  N  woulfL  be  zcto,  and  if  the  plane  were  boii- 
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zontal,  the  whole  weight  would  be  supported  by  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  other  component,  L  E,  which  represents  the 
power  necessary  to  sustain  the 
load,  will  increase  as  the  plane 
becomes  steeper.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  this  component, 
L  E,  will  vary  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  power.  There  may 
be  three  cases. 


Fio.  68. 


189.  In  the  first  case  the 
power  acts  parallel  with  the 
plane,  as  in  Fig.  66.  In  the 
parallelogram,  E  L  N  G,  the  sides  L  G  and  E  N  are  equal ; 
hence,  EN  may  be  taken  as  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
load.  The  triangles,  ABC  and  L  E  N,  are  similar,  and 
hence, 

Power  :  load  : :  L  E  :  EN;  or,  : :  B  C  :  A  C. 


[17.]     P  = 


LXBC 


AC. 


[18.]    L  = 


PXAC 
BC. 


Statical  law. — Tlie  power  equah  the  load  multiplied  by 
ilie  ratio  of  the  vertical  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length. 

Example. — The  power  required  to  keep  a  barrel,  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds,  on  a  plank  twelve  feet  long,  with  one  end  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  in  a  wagon  three  feet  high,  will  be  fifty 
pounds. 

This  is  the  most  advahtageous  way  of  applying  the  power,  for  its 
whole  effect  is  expended  in  raising  the  load.  If  the  power  be  directed 
below  the  plane,  a  part  of  it  will  be  expended  in  increasing  the 
pressure  on  the  plane ;  and,  if  directed  above  the  plane,  a  part  of  the 
power  will  be  used  in  diminishing  the  pressure ;  and  hence,  only  the 
remaining  part  is  available  in  drawing  the  load  up  the  plane.  That 
is  to  say,  in  all  other  cases  a  greater  power  will  be  required  to  raise 
the  same  load. 

190.  In  the  second  case  the  power  acts  parallel  with  the 
base,  as  in  Fig.  67.  The  triangles,  L  E  N  and  L  N  6,  are 
each  similar  to  A  B  C^  and  we  shall  find, 
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Power  :  load  : ;  L  E  :  EN;  or,  : :  B  C  :  AB. 


[19.]    P^LXBC  L^^^^ 

^     ^  AB.  ^     -^  BC. 

Statical  law. — The  power  equals  the  locul  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  Hie  veHical  height  of  the  plane  to  its  base. 

191.  Third  case.  In  any  other  direction  of  the  power, 
the  triangles  formed  will  not  be  similar,  and  no  simple 
expression  of  equilibrium  can  be  given,  beyond  the  general 

law  of  (157.)  * 

192.  Familiar  examples.  The  grandest  examples  are  found 
in  roads,  which  are  seldom  perfectly  level.  In  ascending  moantains 
the  roads  wind  about,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  incline.  So, 
also,  a.  careful  driver,  in  ascending  a  steep  hill,  will  guide  his  team  from 
Hide  to  side  of  the  road,  preferring  to  increase  his  distance  for  the 
sake  of  lightening  his  load.  On  a  level  road,  the  power  of  the 
horses  is  expended  in  overcoming  friction,  which,,  on  common  roads, 
varies  from  one  eighteenth  to  one  fiftieth  of  the  load,  and  on  iron 
railways,  from  one  one-hundred-and-fortieth  to  one  two-hundredth. 
On  a  road  rising  one  twentieth,  that  is  one  foot  in  twenty,  the  horse 
must  lift  one  twentieth  of  the  load  besides  overcoming  friction.  Beck- 
oning friction  at  one  eighteenth,  the  whole  power  (jV  +  t^f)  necessary 
will  be  almost  double  tliat  required  on  a  level  road.  On  a  railway, 
with  the  same  grade,  tlie  power  required  will  increase  from  yj^  to 
tJtt  ~i~  A^^rliyj  or  eight  times  that  required  on  a  level.  This  rapid 
increase  indicates  the  reason  why  steep  planes  are  less  admissible  on 
railways  than  on  common  highways. 


*  The  general  proportion  for  inclined  planes  is  P  :  L  : :  sine  of  in- 
clination of  the  plane  :  cosine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  direction 
of  the  power  and  the  plane.  Suppose  the  weight  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  point  L,  and  the  line  A  C  to  pass  through  it ;  then. 

Fig.  68.     P  :  L  ::  sine  BAG  :  cos.  CLE. 

In  Fig.  66.     Cos.  C  L  E  =  radius  .'.  P  :  L  : :  sine  B  A  C  :  1. 

In  Fig.  67.    CLE  ~  B  A  C  and  is  the  complement  of  E  L  N;  hence, 

P  ;  L  : :  sine  B  AC  :  cos.  B  AC. 
The  method  by  construction  may  also  be  applied.     (125.) 


THE   WEDOE.  9S 

193.  The  wttdge  U  a  movable  inclined  plane.  If.  instead 
of  moving  the  weight  along  the  incline<l  plane,  Fig.  67, 
the  plane  had  been  pushed  under  the  load,  the  same  advan- 
tOi^e  would  have  been  gained.  Therefore,  tit  nee  in  the 
wedge  the  power  is  always  exerted  parallel  to  the  base, 
P  :  L  ::  BC  :  AB. 


[21.]      P: 


LXBC 
AB. 


!2.]    L^ 


FXAB 


Statical  law, — IS«  pmeer  is  to  the  load  as  the  height 
of  the  wedge  is  to  its  base. 

194.  As  coramonly  applied  for  sepa- 
rating gnrfaces,  a  double  viedge  b  used,  as 
A  C  A'  in  Fig.  69.  As  each  fatre  meets 
with  half  the  resistance,  the  power  is  to 
the  resistance  as  half  the  thickness  of 
tlie  wedge  is  to  the  length,  B  C. 

195.  These  laws  are  of  little  practical 
value,  beyond  the  general  deduction  that  ^"'  '"■ 

the  efficiency  of  the  power  increases  with  the  thinness  of 
the  wedge.     The  reasons  for  this  are : 

1.  The  power  is  applied,  not ,  by  a  continuous  force  or 
pressure,  hut  by  peremsum,  for  which  we  have  no  numerical 
standard  of  comparison. 

2.  The  surfaces  to  be  separated  generally  assist  the 
action  of  the  wedge,  by  their  elasticity,  at  the  moment 
of  impact,  and,  frequently,  by  the  leverage  of  the  faces  to 
be  cleft. 

3.  The  value  of  the  wedge  is  often  dependent  entirely 
upon  friction,  as  is  the  case  with  nails,  pins,  and  the  key- 
stones of  arches.  If  it  were  not  for  friction,  the  wedge 
would  recoil  after  every  blow. 

196.  Practical  applicatloni.  The  wedge  ia  espqjially  useful 
where  very  great  force  is  to  be  exerted  through  very  nmnll  epace. 
MaMwa  of  timber  and  stone  are  de/l  by  wedges.    Shipn  are  T«iBe&\(j 
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Yui.  70. 


wedges  driven  under  their  keels.  The  most  extensive  application  of 
the  wedge  is  in  tools  for  cutting  and  piercing,  as  knives,  awls,  hatchets, 
chisels,  nails,  etc.  The  angle  varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
instrument  is  designed.  Although  the  mechanical  power  is  increased 
by  diminishing  the  angle,  yet  the  strength  of  the  tool  is  diminished  in 
the  siime  proportion.  Accordingly,  in  tools  used  for  cutting  wood,  the 
angle  is  about  30°;  for  iron,  from  50°  to  60°;  for  brass,  80°  to  90°. 

197.  The  screw  is  another  variety  of  the  inclined  plane, 
as  may  be  shown  by  winding  a  triangular  piece  of  paper 

around  a  cylinder.  Fig.  70.  The 
hypotenuse  will  form  a  spiral  path 
about  the  cylinder  exactly  resem- 
bling the  threads  of  a  screw.  The 
ratio  of  the  base,  AB,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder,  will 
determine  the  number  of  turns  the 
triangle  will  make,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  height,  CB, 
will  be  divided.  Each  of  these  parts,  as  6  c,  corresponds 
to  the  vertical  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw. 
As  in  the  wedge,  the  power  acts  parallel  with  the  base ;  the 
action  of  the  screw  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  second 
case  of  the  inclined  plane;  hence, 

Statical  law. — Tlie  power  is  to  the  load  as  the  vertical 
distance  between  two  adjoining  threads  is  to  the  circumference 

of  the  screw. 

198.  In  actual  practice,  the 

screw  consists  of  two  parts: 
(1.)  a  convex  grooved  cylinder, 
or  sci^ew,  S,  which  turns  within 
(2.)  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  nut, 
N,  whose  concave  surface  is  cut 
with  a  thread  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  threads  of  the 
screw.  The  power  is  employed 
either  to  turn  the  screw  within 
an  immovable  nut,  or  to  turn  the  nut  about  a  fixed  screw* 


Fig.  "1. 
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In  either  case,  it  is  generally  found  convenient  to  apply  the 
power  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  fitted  either  to  the  scrnw  or 
to  the  nut.  This  renders  the  contrivance  a  compound 
machine,  whose  advantage  may  be  found  by  the  following 

Statical  law. — Tlie  power  i8  to  the  load  as  tJie  vertical 
distance  between  two  contiguous  threads  is  to  the  circumference 
described  by  the  power. 


P  :  L  ::  6c  :  2/tR;  or,  ::  be  :  6.2832  FP. 


[23.]     P  = 


liXbc 


6.2832  F  P. 


[24.]    L 


P  X  6.2832  F  P 
be. 


Example. — If  the  threads  of  the  screw  are  one  inch  apart,  and 
the  lever  is  four  feet  long,  a  power  of  one  pound  will  exert  a  pressure 
of  301.6  pounds. 

199.  The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  screw  may  be  in- 
creased by  lengthening  the  lever,  or  by  dimighing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  threads;  and,  as  we  may  modify  the 
screw  in  both  these  ways  at  once,  to 
an  indefinite  amount,  the  pressure 
which  may  be  exerted  by  a  screw  is 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
materials.  To  obviate  the  practical 
difficulty  of  making  the  lever  too 
unwieldy,  or  the  thread  too  delicate, 
John  Hunter  invented  the  differential 
screw.  This  consists  of  the  ordinary 
right  handed  screw,  into  the  end  of 
which  works  a  left  handed  screw,  so 
that  the  two  move  in  opposite  directions.  The  distance 
between  the  threads  of  the  second  screw  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  between  the  threads  of  the  first.  This  second 
screw  is  prevented  from  turning  round,  but  may  move  up 
and  down.  On  turning  the  lever  of  the  larger  screw,  it 
will  descend  through  its  nut,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
smaller  screw  will  ascend  within  it;  consec^uently  \\ie  -jVaXA, 


niiuniiiimiiiimiininiiiiiminnniinniiminmiuiini 
illliillillllillli 


Fig.  72. 
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D,  will  descend  the  difference  between  the  pitch  of  the  two 
threads.  Therefore,  with  the  difierential  screw,  the  power 
is  to  the  weight  as  the  difference  of  the  distances  between 
the  threads  of  the  two  screws  is  to  the  circumference 
described  by  the  power. 

This  principle  is  employed  in  the  micrometer  ecr&te,  which 
is  an  apparatus  used  to  measure  very  small  distances. 

200.  FraotiosI  applica- 
tioiu.  Tbe  Bcrew  ia  used  for 
compresdng.  cotton,  haj,  and 
goods,  for  expressing  the  juicefi 
of  plants  and  fruits,  to  raise 
buildings,  t«  elevate  grain  and 
water,  to  propel  ehips,  and  to 
fastflu  securelj  the  framework 
of  structures  of  all  kinds.  Fig. 
73,  is  the  ordinary  press  used 
for  copjiog  letters. 


MACHINES. 

201.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  contrivances,  is  the 
endless  screw,  which  is  so  secured  by  its  shoulders  that  it 
has  no  longitudinal 
motion.  Its  thread 
works  obliquelyinto 
the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
which  supplies  tiie 
place  of  a  nut 

Cranes  and  Aer- 
rieks  are  combina- 
tions of  pulleys  with 
^^  — -  a  wheel  and  axle. 

^"''  ^*'  One    form    of    the 

crane  is  shown  in  Fig.  75.  This  contains  the  wheel  and 
axle,  G,  two  fixed  pulleys,  E  and  F,  and  one  movable 
pulley,  P.  The  vertical  axis,  A,  is  supported  by  suitable 
framework. 
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The  power  of  any  compound  machine  may  be  found  by 
estimating  the  effect  of  the  parts  separately,  and  then  com- 
pounding them. 

202.  The  human  mechanism  exhibits  many  examples 
of  simple  machines. 

Thus,  the  nodding  of  the  head  il- 
lustrates a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  in 
which  the  load  is  the  weight  of  the 
head ;  the  fulcrum,  the  atlas  bone,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  power. 
When  a  man  stands  on  his  toes,  the 
floor  is  the  fulcrum,  the  power  is  ap- 
plied at  the  heel  by  the  tendon 
Achillis,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
falls  between  the  fulcrum,  and  the 
power.  This  is  a  lever  of  the  second 
kind.  We  employ  a  lever  of  the' 
third  kind,  in  raising  the  fore-arm 
horizontally.  The  hand,  and  any 
thing  it  contains,  is  the  weight, 
the  elbow-joint  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  power  is  applied  by  a  muscle  attached  to  the  fore-arm,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  joint.  Fig.  76.  In  biting  by  the  front  teeth,  we  em- 
ploy a  lever  of  the 
third  kind.  The  force 
exerted  by  the  muscles 
which  raise  the  lower 
jaw  is  enormous.  In 
man  it  can  not  be  less 
than  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  in  the 
tiger  it  must  exceed, 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  muscle  which  directs  the  eye  downward 
and  inward,  passes  through  a  cartilaginous  pulley  attached  to  the 
frontal  bone.  Some  of  the  teeth  are  wedges,  capable  of  cutting  like 
chisels. 

Throughout  the  entire  frame,  we  have  surprising  examples  of  econ- 
omy of  material  to  the  end  designed;  combining  lightness,  force, 
firmness,  elasticity,  leverage,  motion,  resistance,  security,  and  grace. 
These  contrivances  are  so  numerous,  and  so  wonderfully  coiiatcwc;\Ad^ 
that  a  volame  would  be  insa&cient  to  describe  them. 


Fia.  75. 


Fio.  76. 


5^1S^^ 
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203.  Beoapitulatioii. 

Machines  are  classified  as  simple  and  compound. 


[.    Simple    machines 
employ 


( Lever 

1.  Leverage,  |  ^^^j  ^^  ^^j^ 

2.  Tension  of  ropes.    I  Pulley. 

{Inclined  plane. 
Wedge. 
Screw. 


II.  Machines  are  compounded : 

1.  By  repeating  the  same  simple  machine;  as  the  compound  leveT) 
the  burton,  the  differential  screw. 

2.  By  uniting  two  or  more  simple  machines;  as  the  endless  screw, 
cranes. 

IMPEDIMENTS   TO   MOTION. 

204.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  power  is  generally 
lost  in  machines  through  rigidity,  and  the  mutual  adhesion 
of  the  materials,  and  the  consequent  diminished  mobility  of 
the  parts  of  the  machinery.  For  this  reason,  the  results 
actually  reached  in  practice  are  somewhat  less  than  those 
determined  by  the  statical  laws.  Therefore,  in  calculating 
the  useful  work  of  any  machine,  due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  various  impediments  to  motion.  If  (1.)  the 
purpose  for  which  a  machine  is  designed  is  merely  to  support 
a  load,  the  greater  the  impediments  the  less  will  be  the  power 
required:  but,  (2.)  if  the  object  sought  is  to  move  a  load,  the 
greater  the  impediments  the  greater  will  be  the  power  re- 
quired. 

In  the  first  case,  the  impediments  may  constitute  the 
entire  mechanical  advantage  of  the  machine,  as  is  shown  by 
the  incalculable  utility  of  friction  in  nails  and  screws,  when 
employed  in  holding  different  materials  together.  So,  also, 
friction  is  necessary  in  almost  every  application  of  power, 
whether  employed  in  simple  motion  or  applied  to  machines. 
Without  friction,  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  would  turn  on 
the  rails  without  moving  forward,  belts  would  slide  on  their 
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pullejB  without  starting  them,  all  knots  would  readily 
untie,  and  nearly  all  manufactured  articles  separate  into 
the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed.  In  the  second  case, 
any  impediment  to  motion  is  a  mechanical  dlBadrantage, 
involving  a  loss  of  power. 

205.  Friction  ii  termed  aliding,  when  one  surface  slides 
over  another,  as  a  sleigh  upon  ice;  and  roUiag,  when  one 
surface  rotates  on  an- 
other, as  a  carriage  wheel 
.  on  the  ground.  Sliding 
friction  has  been  deter- 
mined for  many  different 
surfaces  by  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  77.  Blocks 
of  different  materials, 
carrying  varying  weights, 
were  made  to  move  over  various  surfaces,  by  means  of 
weights  placed  in  the  pan,  P.  The  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  body,  by  its  weight 
in  pounds,  is  called  the  eoeffi^ent  offricHon.  This  quantity, 
therefore,  represents  the  friction  due  to  the  normal  press- 
ure of  one  pound.  £oll- 
ing  friction  is  determined 
by  substituting,  in  place  of 
the  block,  a  cylinder  about 
which  were  placed  cords, 
loaded  at  each  end,  with 
equal  weight*,  ec  c'c'. 
The  following  results  have 
been  determined  by  experiments : 

208,  1.  Fridion  inareates  with  the  roughness  of  ihe  surfaces, 
because  a  rough  surface  contains  mauy  projections  which  fit 
into  corresponding  cavities  of  tlie  opposing  surface,  and 
these  projections  must  be  either  lifted  out,  bent  down,  or 
broken  off  in  movin|:. 
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2.  Rolling  friction  is  less  than  sliding,  because  a  rolling 
motion  avoids  the  breaking  down  of  the  minor  inequalities 
of  the  surface. 

3.  Friction  is  generally  diminished  by  'polishing  the  surfaces , 
and  by  the  interposition  of  unguents,  because  the  projections 
are  smoothed  down  and  the  cavities  are  filled  up. 

4.  Friction  is  greater  between  soft  bodies  than  hard  ones,  be- 
cause soft  bodies  allow  the  opposing  surface  to  sink  some- 
what into  them,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  particles  to 
be  abraded. 

5.  Friction  is  generally  greater  at  starting  than  after  motion 
has  commenced^  because,  if  either  surface  is  compressible, 
the  contact  becomes  more  intimate  after  a  period  of  rest. 
If  wood  rests  on  wood,  friction  at  starting  attains  its  max- 
imum in  a  few  minutes;  but  when  metals  rest  on  wood, 
the  maximum  intensity  is  not  attained  for  several  days. 

6.  Friction  is  greater  between  surfo/ces  of  the  same  materials 
than  between  those  of  different  kinds,  because  cohesion  is 
added  to  the  usual  adhesion.  Hence,  it  is  usual  to  make 
axles  of  materials  different  from  those  of  their  supports. 

7.  Fruition  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  pressure, 

8.  Friction  is  not  affected  by  extent  of  surface,  except  wiihin 
extreme  limits.  A  brick  will  slide  as  easily  on  its  side  as  on 
its  edge,  because  the  weight  is  distributed  equally  among 
all  points  in  the  surface  on  which  it  rests.  Therefore, 
although  there  are  more  points  in  the  side  than  in  the  edge, 
yet,  as  each  point  in  the  side  receives  a  less  friction  than 
one  in  the  edge,  the  sum  of  the  friction  of  all  the  points 
will  be  the  same. 

Besides  these,  other  factors  of  friction  sometimes  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. Thus,  in  ordinary  vehicles,  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
and  the  rapidity  of  motion  increase  the  friction  on  hard  ground,  but 
do  not  on  soft.  The  width  of  the  tire  does  not  affect  friction  on  hard 
roads,  but  on  soft  roads  the  friction  is  diminished  by  the  use  of  broad 
tires.  The  friction  of  carriage  wheels  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 
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207.    Table  of  Coefficients  of  I^iction. 


HateriaU. 


Without  uoguenta. 


I'oetooaa 
surface*. 


Oak  upon  oak,  fibers  parallel 

Oak  upon  oak,  fibers  cross 

Wrought  iron  upon  oak 

Wrought  iron  upon  wrought  iron 

Wrought  iron  upon  cast  iron 

Wrought  iron  upon  brass 

Cast  iron  upon  cast  iron 

Brass  upon  cast  iron 


Starting.    \        Friction  of  motion. 

.108^ 

.143  ^ 

.085/ 

.077 

.076 

.075 

.144 

.107 


.625 

.478 

.540 

.324 

.619 

.619 

.137 

.138 

.194 

.194 

.172 

.162 

.152 

.217 

r  X     208.    The  I*Viction  of  Ifagons  on  Zevel  Idoads. 


Loose  sand 0.25 

Common  by-road 0.1 

Dry  highway 0.025 


Macadamized  road 033 

Well  paved  road 014 

Railroads 0035  to  .0059 


209.  The  rigidity  of  cords,  passing  over  wheels,  also 
occasions  a  loss  of  power  in  transmitting  motion,  which 
varies  with  the  materials  and  the  circumstances  attending 
their  use.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  the  loss  due  to 
this  cause  is 

1.  Directly  proportioned  to  the  suspended  weight. 

2.  Directly  proportioned  to  the  diameters  of  the  cords. 

3.  Inversely  proportioned  to  the  diameters  of  the  wheels. 

4.  And  is  greater  in  tarred  than  in  white  ropes,  and  in 
strongly  twisted  ropes  than  in  those  loosely  twisted. 

210.  Besistanoe  of  fluids.  The  resistance  which  a  moving 
body  encounters  in  air  or  in  water,  is  only  an  effect  of  the 
transference  of  motion.  The  moving  body  constantly  sets 
in  motion  the  particles  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  effects 
this  by  the  loss  of  an  equal  amount  of  its  own^  motion.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  resistance  of  fluids  to  bodies  mov- 
ing in  them  is  directly  proportioned : 
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1.  To  Hie  dermty  of  the  fluid;  for  the  moving  body  will 
displace  its  own  bulk  of  either  water  or  air;  but  as  the 
water  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  times  heavier  than 
air,  volume  for  volume,  the  weight  of  the  fluids  displaced 
will  be  exactly  as  their  densities.  The  resistance  of  a 
square  plane,  of  one  foot  area,  moving  in  water  with  a 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  second,  is  0.975  pounds. 

2.  To  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  moviiig  body;  for 
very  swift  motions  the  resistance  increases  even  more 
rapidly.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  cannon-ball,  mov- 
ing with  a  greater  velocity  than  twelve  hundred  feet  per 
second,  is  greater  than  would  be  expected  under  the  law. 
The  increase  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  air  flows  into 
a  vacuum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
per  second,  and,  consequently,  under  very  high  velocities, 
the  ball  is  retarded  not  only  by  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
but  also  by  having  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
advancing  side  not  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  on  the 
other. 

3.  To  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  moving  body;  for  the 
larger  the  body,  the  greater  will  be  the  mass  of  the  fluid  set 
in  motion  by  it. 

4.  The  form  of  tlw  surface  also  influences  the  resistance. 
Thus,  if  the  resistance  to  a  given  plane  surface  be  taken  as 
unity,  an  umbrella  of  the  same  area  of  section  at  the  tips 
will  meet  with  almost  double  (1.94)  the  resistance,  when 
the  concave  surface  is  presented  to  the  air;  and  only  about 
three-fourths  the  resistance  (.77),  when  its  convex  surface 
is  presented.  For  this  reason,  the  bows  of  fast  sailing  ves- 
sels are  made  sharp,  so  as  to  divide  the  water  readily.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  the  shape  of  the  stern  of  a  vessel 
modifies  this  resistance. 

5.  Large  bodies  encounter  proportionally  less  resistance  than 
small  ones  of  the  same  figure  and  demity.  In  cannon-balls, 
the  extent  of  surface  meeting  the  resistance  is  as  the  squares 
of  their  diameters;   but  their  weight,  w^hich  is  one  of  the 
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fectors  of  their  momentum,  increafies  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters.  Thus,  if  two  balls  have  their  diameters  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  two,  the  area  of  resistance  will  be  as  one  to 
four,  but  if  their  velocities  are  the  same,  their  power  to 
overcome  resistance  will  be  as  one  to  eight. 

6.  Bodies  of  the  same  figure  and  volume,  moving  freely 
within  a  fluid,  vnll  be  enabled  to  overcome  resistance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  root  of  their  density.  Balls,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  falling  through  the  air,  will  soon 
reach  the  limit  of  accelerated  velocity,  through  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and  will  attain  a  final  velocity  as  follows :  lead, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  per  second ;  water,  thirty-six 
feet;  cork,  eighteen  feet. 

211.  The  usefal  effect  of  a  machine,  is  that  fraction  of 
the  power  which  is  applied  to  its  proper  work  after  over- 
coming the  various  impediments  to  motion.  As  no  two 
machines  are  exactly  alike,  the  fraction  which  expresses  the 
average  work  is  not  likely  to  be  exactly  applicable  in  any 
special  case.  Nevertheless,  the  following  table  will  give 
some  general  idea  of 

TAe  Useful  effect  of  Machines, 


Lever 98 

Wheel  and  axle 90 

Pulley 40  to    .80 

Endless  screw 50 

Screw  press 33 


Chain  pump 50 

Undershot  wheel 27  to    .45 

Breast  wheel 45  to    .65 

Overshot  wheel 60  to    .80 

Turbine.wheel 60  to    .90 


212.  Eeoapitulation. 

The  useful  effect  of  machines  is  lost, 

(1.)  Either  within  the  machine  itself;  or, 
(2.)  By  external  impediments. 

The  impediments  to  motion  may  be  classified : 

1.  Friction,  either  internal  or  external. 

2.  Rigidity  of  cords  and  belts. 

3.  ResisUuice  of  fluids. 
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DYNAMICS. 

213.  Gravitation.  We  have  learned  (1.)  that  the  force 
of  gravitation  tends  to  make  all  hodies  approach  each  other; 
(2.)  that,  for  our  globe,  the  direction  of  gravity  is  toward 
the  earth's  center,  and  (3.)  that  the  point  of  application  is 
at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body.  If  we  attach  to  a 
spring  balance,  balls  of  the  same  material  but  of  different 
size,  the  tension  of  the  spring,  due  to  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  on  the  balls,  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
particles  in  each  ball. 

If  two  of  these  balls  be  dropped  from  a  height,  they  will 
reach  the  ground  in  very  nearly  the  same  time,  although 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the  larger 
ball.  If  the  balls  were  of  the  same  weight  but 
of  different  material,  as  lead  and  cork,  the 
difference  in  bulk  would  cause  so  great  a  diffe^ 
ence  in  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  to  make 
the  cork  fall  perceptibly  slower. 

If,  however,  any  two  bodies  whatever,  as  a 
bullet  and  a  feather,  be  allowed  to  fall  through 
a  perfect  vacuum,  they  will  reach  the  ground  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  Therefore,  (4.)  gravity 
acts  with  equal  intensity  on  every  particle  of 
matter,  and  (5.)  is  measured  by  the  weight, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 
Now,  if  we  catch  balls  dropped  from  different 
heights,  we  shall  find  that  the  swiftest  bails  are 
those  which  have  fallen  through  the  greatest 
spaces,  thus  showing  that  the  motion  is  accd- 
eratingy  and  if  this  experiment  could  be  con- 
ducted in  a  vacuum,  we  should  find  that  the 
increase  of  velocity  is  uniform,  which  proves  (6.)  that  for 
bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  gravity  is  a  constant 
force. 

214.  The  velocity  attained  by  bodies  falling  freely  throng 
the  air,  increases  so  rapidly  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
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determine  with  precision  the  spaces  passed  over  in  successive 
seconds.  Galileo  determined  the  laws  of  falling  bodies, 
by  rolling  very  smooth  balls  down  a  polished  groove  cut  in  a 
plane,  which  he  inclined  at  different  angles  of  elevation. 

In  the  study  of  the  inclined  plane,  we  learned  that  the 
weight,  or  gravity,  of  any  body  resting  upon  it,  is  resolvable 
into  two  portions,  one  producing  pressure  on  the  surface, 
and  the  other  tending  to  produce  motion  down  the  plane. 
As  this  latter  portion  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole 
force  of  gravity  as  the  height  of  the  plane  does  to  its 
length,  we  may  diminish  it  at  pleasure  by  lowering  the 
height.  We  shall  thus  diminish  the  initial  velocity,  so  as 
to  make  the  motion  slow  enough  to  be  accurately  measured. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  ratio  is  invariable  for  the  same  plane, 
only  thie  absolute  motion  will  be  changed.  The  motion  of 
the  body  will  be  accelerated  by  the  same  law  of  constant 
forces,  and  pass,  in  successive  moments,  through  spaces 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  if  it  fell  freely 
through  the  air. 

215.  To  repeat  the  experiment  of  Galileo,  stretch  two 
parallel  wires  between  the  walls  of  a  room,  at  any  con- 


^ 


I 


I 
I 

I 
I 


i 


I 


Fig.  80. 


venient  angle,  as  in  Fig.  80.  On  the  lower  wire  hang  a 
pulley  with  a  weight  suspended  beneath  it,  and  on  the 
upp^  wire  fasten  any  convenient  index,  as  a  \>e\\,  oi  ^^^ 
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of  paper,  to  be  moved  by  the  top  of  the  pulley,  6,  Sup- 
pose the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  wire  to  be  such  that, 
in  the  first  second,  it  passes  over  the  space,  as;  in  two  sec- 
onds it  will  pass  over  the  space,  as'  \  in  three,  a«",  and  so  on. 
If,  now,  we  measure  these  spaces  we  shall  find  that  the 
spaces  passed  over  in  each  successive  second,  viz.:  a«,  ««', 
s'  a",  etc.,  increase  in  the  order  of  the  series  of  odd  numbers, 
1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  spaces  for  each  second. 
This  law  of  increase  is  a  direct  consequence  from  the  nature 
of  constant  forces.  For,  as  gravity  may  be  considered  as 
exerted  in  an  infinite  number  of  equal  successive  impulses, 
the  final  velocity,  at  the  end  of  any  second,  will  be  due  to 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  impulses  during  the  whole  time  of 
fall.  Hence,  the  average  velocity  will  be  that  at  the  middle 
of  the  interval  during  which  it  falls,  and  the  final  velocity 
will  be  double  the  average  velocity. 

216.  The  average  velocity  of  the  first  second  carried  the 
pulley  over  the  space,  as,  and  the  final  velocity  is  double 
the  space,  a  8.  Therefore,  if  gravity  were  now  to  cease  to 
act,  the  velocity  already  acquired  will  be  sufi^cient  to  carry 
the  body  in  the  next,  and  each  succeeding  second,  through 
twice  the  space,  as.  But  during  the  next  second,  the  fresh 
impulse  of  gravity  will  carry  the  body  over  a  space  equal 
to  a«;  consequently,  in  the  second  second,  the  body  will 
pass  over  three  spaces,  each  equal  to  as,  or  s s'  =  3 a s,  as 
determined  by  experiment. 

In  two  seconds  the  body  will  have  passed  over  a  s\  which 
is  equal  to  1  +  3  =  4  spaces,  and,  as  before,  its  final 
velocity  will  be  double  its  average  velocity.  Since  it  has 
moved  four  spaces  in  two  seconds,  in  the  next  two  its 
acquired  velocity  would  carry  it  over  eight  spaces,  which  is 
the  same  as  a  velocity  of  four  spaces  for  one  second.  But 
as  gravity  adds  a  new  increment  at  each  second,  it  will 
traverse  4  +  1=6  spaces  in  the  third  second,  and  will 
have  descended,  in  three  seconds,  through  a  «",  which  equals 
J  +  3  -f  5  =  9  times  the  space,  a  s.     The  final  velocity  will 
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be  %^:^-T-i(=%  spaces.  By  similar  reasoning,  the  body  will 
be  foiind  to  pass  over  seven  spaces  during  the  fourth  sec- 
ond, and  to  have  fallen  through  sixteen  spaces  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  second,  and  so  on. 

Y  217.  We  may  express  these  results  by  the  following  table, 
wherein  t  represents  the  number  of  seconds  in  any  given 
time  of  fall.  The  last  term  in  each  series  is  merely  a  gen- 
eralization of  the  whole,  derived  by  simple  inspection  of 
the  previous  terms  in  each  series. 


Komber  of 
seconds. 

Spaces  fallen 
each  second. 

Velocities 
acquired. 

Total  space 
fallen  through. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

6 

9 

4 

7 

8 

16 

5 

9 

10 

25 

6 

11 

12 

36 

t  (2^  —  1)  2t  O 

It  is  evident  that  these  results  will  always  be  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  or  the  space  passed 
over  during  the  first  second.  If,  in  the  actual  experiment, 
the  height  of  the  plane  had  been  one  foot  and  the  length 
sixteen  feet,  the  pulley  would  have  traversed,  in  the  first 
second,  one  foot,  in  the  second,  three  feet,  in  the  third, 
five  feet,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  a  body  falling  freely 
through  the  air  would  pass,  in  corresponding  time,  through 
sixteen  times  these  spaces;  or  it  would  fall,  in  the  first 
second,  sixteen  feet,  in  the  second,  forty-eight,  in  the  third, 
eighty,  etc.  * 

218.  It  has  been  determined,  by  careful  experiment,  that 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  a  body  will  fall,  in  a  vacuum, 
through  16.08  feet  in  one  second,  and  thereby  acquire  a  final 
velocity  of  32.16  feet.     This  last  value  is  called  the  incre- 


«*  The  apparatus  devised  by  Atwood  and  by  Morin  wiU  attain  the  same 
rc»nlt,  but  as  the  description  of  either  is  of  little  use  without  the  appa- 
ratus, the  simple  method  of  Gailieo  has  been  preferred. 
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inent  of  velocity  due  to  gravity,  and  is  generally  represented 
by  ^  =  32.16  feet.  The  space  passed  over  during  the  first 
second  is  ^^  =  16.08  feet. 

If  we  now  employ  the  constant  ^  g  for  the  indefinite  term 
**  space,"  used  hitherto,  and  denote  by  8,  the  space  passed 
over  during  any  given  second ;  by  v,  the  velocity  at  the  end 
of  any  given  second;  and  by  S,  the  total  height  of  the  fall 
at  the  end  of  any  second,  we  may  embody  the  results  of  the 
preceding  table  in  the  following  formulas  and  laws: 

For  bodies  Bliding 
For  bodies  falling  freely.  down  inclined  planes. 

[25.]    8  =  -^g(2t—l).       [25'.]    8=ig(2t  —  l}j 
[26.]    v^tg.  [26'.]    v  =  tgj- 

;    [27.]    S^igt\  [27'.]    S  =  *-^^- 

219.  First  law. — The  space  described  by  a  faUing  body,  in 
any  given  second,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  ttuice  the  number  of 
seconds  minus  one,  into  the  space  described  the  first  second. 


Thus,  a  body  will  fall,  during  the  ninth  second,  (2X9  —  1)  16.08  = 
273.36  feet. 

Second  law. — The  velocity  acquired  by  a  f ailing  body  at  the 
end  of  any  given  second,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  seconds,  into  twice  the  spojce  described  the  first  second, 

Thu8,  the  velocity  attained  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  second  is 
32.16  X  9  =  289.44  feet. 

Third  law. — The  total  space  described  by  a  faUmg  body  at 
the  end  of  any  given  second,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  (he  square 
of  the  number  of  seconds,  into  the  space  described  the  first  second. 

Thus,  the  total  fall  during  nine  seconds  is  16.08  X  81  =  1302.48 
feet. 

220.  We  may  combine  the  preceding  formulas  by  alge- 
braic processes  and  determine  five  other  values  for  each  term, 
some  of  which  may  be  of  service.     Thus,  by  eliminating  t 
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in  [26.]  and  [27.]  we  find  v'  =  2gS;  or,  [28.]  v  =  V2g8. 
If  ff  be  taken  as  32.16,  [29.]  «  =  8.02  l/&     Therefore,  the 

vdoeity  acquired  by  any  body  faUing  through  a  given  kei^  it 
equal  to  the  tquare  root  of  the  height  mn^pl-Ud  by  8.02.  So, 
alao,  from  [27.]  we  find  [30.]  t^V  2S^g  which  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  }  l-^.  The  number  of  seconds  re- 
quired for  a  body  to  fall  tlirough  a  given  space  is  very  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  square  root  of  the  height,  expressed  in  feet. 

221.  These  foTmnlaa  are  also  applicable  for  any  constant 
force  whose  intensity,  g,  may  be  found.  In  any  inclined 
plane,  g  is  diminished,  in  the  ratio  of  the  height  to  the 
len^h,  and  becomes  gh-i-l.  The  total  space,  S,  is  iden- 
tical with  I.  If  these  changes  be  made  in  the  preceding 
formulas,  a  new  series  will  be  found,  applicable  to  bodies  on 
inclined  planes.  Formula  [27'.]  becomes  [31.]  I  =  4(i/A, 
from  which  we  derive,  [32.]  t  =  l-i-4V' h.  Therefore,  when 
the  heights  of  planes  are  equal,  the  times  of  descent  are  pro- 
portioual  to  their  length. 

Formula  [28.]  becomes  «  =  V^2ghS^^l.  S  and  I  cancel 
each  other,  and  v=^V  2gk;  or,  [29'.]  v^8.02vOi,  a 
formula  identical  with  [29.]  whenever  S  represents  any 
vertical  space.     Therefore: 

222.  The  final  Telocity  a 
of  a  falling  body  is  propor- 
tional only  to  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  it 
falls,  and  is  altogether  in- 
,  dependent  of  the  path  it 
follows.      Thus,    a    body. 
Fig.  81,  starting  from  A, 
will  have  the  same  velocity 
OD  reaching  the  level,  be,         "^^  ~^  —  —^.-^ 
whether   it   falls   through                            via.ij. 
either  of  the  grooves  or  vertically  through  ab. 
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of  descent  will  be  shortest  on  the  vertical,  but  on  any  otiier 
line  than  the  vertical,  on  the  groove  /.  This  curve  is 
known  as  a  cycloid.  In  the  cycloid,  the  curve  falls  more 
rapidly  at  first,  and  the  body  acquires  at  the  start  a  greater 
velocity  than  is  possible  in  the  other  grooves.  Another  cu- 
rious property  of  the  cycloid  is  that  the  body  will  descend 
the  whole  length  of  the  curve  in  the  same  time  as  from  any 
intermediate  point,  as  /. 

'^  223.  If  a  body  is  thrown  downward,  to  the  constant  force 
already  found  must  be  added  the  impulsive  force  given  the 
body.  This  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  imparted  and  the 
time  of  its  action. 

Thus,  if  a  body  be  thrown  downward  with  a  velocity  of  fifty  feet 
per  second,  and  is  three  seconds  in  falling,  gravity  alone  would  carry 
it  32  X  IS^^j  =  144J  feet ;  the  impulse  acting  through  three  seconda 
would  carry  the  body  50X3=^150  feet,  and  therefore  the  total 
height  of  the  fall  is  144|  +  150=  294|  feet. 

224.  If  a  body  be  thrown  upward,  the  direction  of  the 
body  is  opposite  to  that  of  gravity,  and  consequently  its 
velocity  will  be  diminished  each  second  by  the  quantity 
^  =  32.16.  Therefore,  the  time  of  its  rise  will  be  found  by 
dividing  its  original  velocity  by  g,  that  is  t  =  v-7-g,  an 
equation  identical  with  [26.]  Hence,  the  time  of  ascent  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  descending  body,  having  an  equal 
final  velocity.  From  [29.]  S  =  v^ -r-Q4.S2,  the  height  in 
feet,  to  which  a  body  ascending  vertically  will  reach,  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  its  velocity  divided  by  64.32. 

225.  The  results  thus  attained  by  theory  are  never  realized  in 
practice,  on  account  of  the  friction  on  inclined  planes,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air  in  every  case,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  section. 

226.  Projectiles.  If  a  body  be  hurled  in  an  oblique  or 
horizontal  direction,  as  when  a  ball  is  shot  from  a  cannon, 
the  horizontal  distance,  measured  from  the  point  of  starting 
to  where  it  strikes  the  ground,  is  called  the  random,  or 
ranpe. 
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The  range  of  a  projectile  is  due  to  (1.)  the  force  aud 
direction  of  projec- 
tion, (2.)  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  (3.) 
the  resistance  of  the 
air.  Suppose  a  ball 
to  be  fired  horizon- 
tally. Fig.  82,  its  ve- 
locity, due  to  the  force 
of  projection,  will  be 
uniform,  and  may  be 
represented  by  a  num- 
ber of  equal  spaces, 
set  off  along  A  B.  The 
force  of  gravity  draws  it  vertically  toward  the  earth  with 
accelerated  velocities,  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  unequal 
spaces,  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  The  resultant  described  by  these 
two  varying  forces,  will  be  the  curve  A  abed,  which  is  of 
the  kind  called  a  parabola. 

If  the  ball  be  fired  obliquely,  its  path  will  also  be  a 
parabola,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
83.  The  greatest  range  is  ob- 
tained with  an  elevation  of  45°. 
It  will  be  seen  by  inspection, 
that  the  range  is  diminished 
equally  by  equal  deviations  above 
and  below  this  angle,  as  for  20° 
or  70°.  ____ 

.    2**^7.  These   results  are  true  ^'"^^ 

only  for  bodies  moving  in  a  vacuum.  The  resistance 
of  the  air  always  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  resultant 
already  obtained,  and  with  a  force  so  varying  that,  in  gun- 
nery, the  theoretical  results  are  of  very  little  value.  By 
reason  of  this  resistance,  the  path  of  the  ball  never  rises  so 
high  nor  has  so  wide  a  range  as  the  parabola,  but  is  an 
unsymmetrical  line,  called  a  baUisHc  curve.     EoT  l3afe  «»X£i^ 
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reason,  the  greatest  range  for  swift  motions  is  somewhat 
less  than  40°. 

As  each  force  acts  independently  of  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ball  shot  horizontally  will  reach  the  earth  in 
exactly  the  same  time  as  if  it  had  been  dropped ;  and,  if 
fired  obliquely,  in  twice  the  time  required  to  drop  the  ball 
from  the  highest  level  it  attains. 

228.  Universal  gravitation.  Thus  far,  without  sensible 
error,  we  have  considered  gravity  as  a  constant  force;  be- 
cause the  heights  through  which  terrestrial  bodies  ordinarily 
pass  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  radius  of 
the  earth,  and  their  distances  may  therefore  be  neglected. 
But  when  we  consider  the  earth's  attraction  upon  remote 
bodies,  or  universal  gravitation  acting  between  distant 
bodies,  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  (1.)  the 
quantity  of  matter,  or  mass,  of  each  body,  but,  also,  (2.) 
the  distance  between  Hie  centers  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  law  of  gravitation,  discovered  in  1666  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  usually  stated  as  follows: 

Every  particle  of  matter  aUrojds  every  other  particle  vnlh  a 
force  (1.)  directly  proportional  to  its  mass,  and  (2.)  inversdy 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  distance. 

Representing  gravitation,  mass,  and  distance  of  any  body 
by  G,  M,  and  D,  and  of  any  other  body  by  the  same 
letters  accented,  the  statement  of  each  portion  of  the  law 

becomes, 

[83.]     G  :  G'  ::  M  :  M'. 
[34.]     G  :  G'  ::  D'2  :  D2;  or, 

[35.]     G  :  G'  ::  MD'2  :  WD^  =  ^  :  ^' 


1)2    •    D'2 

229.  The  student  will  notice:   1.  That  the  greater  the 
mass  the  greater  the  attractive  force  of  the  body. 

If  the  mass  and  attractive  force  of  the  earth  be  taken  as  unity,  the 
masses  and  attractive  forces  of  other  celestial  bodies  will  be  respecU 
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ively:  the  Sun,  314,760;  the  Moon,  .0128;   Mercury,  .065;   Venus, 
.785;  Jupiter,  300. 

2.  The  attraction  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
increases. 

Thus,  the  sun  is  380  times  farther  from  the  earth  than  our  moon, 
and  by  reason  of  its  distance  exerts  but  {^\^Y  =  tiItttt  part  of  the 
force  with  which  the  earth  attracts  the  moon.  Nevertheless,  its 
Ettractive  force,  due  to  mass,  is  314,760  times  that  of  the  earth ; 
therefore,  the  product  of  these  two  quantities,  or  }J|iJX,  shows  that 
the  sun  actually  exerts  on  the  moon  1\  times  greater  attraction  than 
the  earth  exerts. 

3.  The  attraction  is  mutual. 

The  earth  attracts  the  moon  by  its  mass,  and  the  moon  attracts  the 
earth  by  its  mass.  If  the  earth  and  moon  were  to  fall  together,  the 
moon  would  move  81  times  the  distance  traversed  by  the  earth  be- 
cause its  mass  is  but  -^  that  of  the  earth.  When  any  body  falls  to 
the  earth,  the  earth  also  falls  toward  it,  but  of  course  passes  through 
an  inconceivably  small  space,  by  reason  of  its  greater  mass. 
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230.  Whenever  the  distance  between  any  two  bodies 
varies  to  a  sensible  amount,  gravity  must  be  considered  as 
a  variable  force,  which  may  be  measured  by  taking  as 
unity  the  effect  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  as  shown 
either  by  a  unit  of  surface  weight,  or  by  the  increment  of 
velocity,  $r  =  32.16. 

Thus,  if  a  body  be  taken  1000  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  it  is 
5000  miles  distant  from  the  center.  The  force  of  gravity  will,  there- 
fore decrease  in  the  ratio  (f M^)^  =  M*  -^.t  this  distance  a  body  will 
weigh  Jf  of  its  surface  weight,  and  acquire  a  velocity  of  \\  of  32.16 
feet,  or  20.6  feet  during  a  fall  of  one  second.  At  a  distance  of  2000  miles 
above  the  surface,  the  weight  will  become  f ,  and  g  =  14.3  feet.  At 
4000  miles,  weight = J  and  5r= 8.02  feet.  At  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
which  is  about  60  times  the  earth's  radius,  the  weight,  considered  with 
reference  only  to  the  earth,  becomes  (^)2  =  -^^^^  and  g  =  .00892  feet. 
Hence,  were  the  moon  to  fall  toward  the  earth,  it  would  pass,  in  the 
first  second,  over  only  about  ^  of  an  inch  (.0534  inch). 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  be  taken  as  unity,  the  relative  gravity 
of  any  heavenly  body  may  be  found  by  dividing  its  xnass  by  the  iK!^;xax^ 
of  its  radius. 
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231.  Since  the  earth*  s  equatorial  radius  is  thirteen  and 
one-fourth  miles  longer  than  its  polar  radius,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  force  of  gravity  would  increase  in 
going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Careful  experiments 
have  determined  that  a  body,  on  being  carried  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  will  gain  -^-^  in  weight.  The  oblate- 
ness  of  the  earth  causes  a  gain  of  -^^  part;  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  causes  a  gain  of  the  remaining 
7J7  part.  Consequently,  the  increment  of  gravity  will  vary 
with  the  latitude,  being  at  the  equator  32.0934  feet;  at 
New  York,  32.166  feet;  at  London,  32.1912;  at  Spitz- 
bergen,  32.2528.  These  facts  could  be  verified  by  attaching 
a  load  to  a  delicate  spring,  and  watching  the  changes  of  the 
spring  on  sailing  from  the  equator  to  Spitzbergen. 

232.  If  a  body  could  be  carried  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  it  is  manifest  that  the  portion  of  the  earth  above 
the  body  would  attract  it  from  the  center,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  body.  If  a  ball  could  be  placed 
in  an  empty  space  at  the  earth's  center,  it  would  be  sus- 
tained there  by  equal  and  opposite  attractions,  and,  of 
course,  would  weigh  nothing.  If  the  earth  were  of  uniform 
density  throughout,  a  mass  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
center  would  weigh  one-fourth  of  the  surface  weight ;  at 
two  thousand  miles,  one-half  the  surface  weight;  at  three 
thousand  miles,  three-fourths  of  the  surface  weight:  and,  in 
general,  ihe  weight  of  a  body  below  the  eariKs  surface  wovld  be 
inveraely  proportional  to  iU  distance  from  the  surface, 

233.  Becapitnlation. 

Gravity  is  a  constant  force  when  mass  alone  is  taken  into  account, 
but  is  a  variable  force  when  the  distance  between  two  masses  varies 
sensibly.  It  acts  as  a  constant  force  on  all  bodies  at  the  same  place 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  a  factor  in  the  phenomena  of  pressure, 
of  falling  bodies,  and  of  projectiles.  It  acts  as  a  variable  force  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  also,  to  a  limited  degree,  in 
different  places  on  the  same  meridian  of  the  earth. 
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The  intensity  of  gravity  may  be  meamired : 

1.  By  the  weight  of  bodies. 

2.  By  the  increment  of  velocity  of  falling  bodies. 

3.  By  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum. 

This  last  point  is  a  deduction  from  the  following  section. 

THE    PENDULUM. 

234.  About  the  year  1581,  Galileo  noticed  that  a  lamp, 
swinging  by  a  chain  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral  in 
Pisa,  performed  its  vibrations  in  equal  intervals  of  time. 
This  observation  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the  pendulum. 
It  was  first  employed  in  clocks 
by  Huyghens,  in  1656.  If  a 
heavy  bob,  as  B,  Fig.  84,  be 
suspended  from  a  point,  A,  by 
means  of  a  fine  string,  it  will  be 
at  rest  only  when  in  the  line  of 
the  vertical,  AC.  If  the  bob 
be  raised  to  B,  it  will  tend  to 
move  through  the  curve,  B  C, 
precisely  as  a  ball  would  roll 
down  an  inclined  plane  of  the 
same  height,  H  C.  The  force  of  gravity,  B  6,  will  be  par- 
tially resisted  by  the  string,  acting  in  the  line  B  L,  and  the 
remaining  component  of  gravity  will  force  the  ball  in  the 
line  B  T. 

Moving  slowly  at  first,  it  will  gradually  gain  in  velocity, 
and  on  falling  the  whole  height,  H  C,  will  have  acquired 
gufficient  momentum  to  carry  it  very  nearly  to  D,  an  equal 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical.  Thence  it  will 
return  toward  B,  to  repeat  the  vibrations,  until  the  resistance 
of  the  air  shall  bring  it  to  rest.  This  pendulum  may  be 
considered  simple,  although  it  is  really  compound. 

A  simple  pendvlum  is  conceived  to  be  a  heavy  material 
particle,  suspended  by  a  line  without  weight,  and  oscillating 
about  a  fixed  point 
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236.  The  motion  of  tlie  pendalnm,  from  B  to  D,  or 
from  D  to  B,  is  called  a  vibration,  or  oscOlaiym,  The  Him 
of  vibration,  is  the  time  occupied  by  the  pendulum  in 
describing  this  arc.  The  ampiUude  of  vibration,  is  measured 
by  the   angle  BAC,  or  by  tbe  arc  B  C,  divided  into  de- 

r^^^^^=  gi^es,  minutes,  and  seconds.  The  center 
rinni  of  mspensian,  is  the  point  about  which  the 
[  pendulum  vibrates.     The  laws  of  the  pen- 

dulum may  be  found,  experimentally,  bj 
using  simple  pendulums  of  different  lengths 
and  weights,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85. 

236.  SiaoetheTilffatioiisof  any  ^ven  pen- 
dulum are  caused  by  gravity  alone,  the  time 
of  vibration  will  not  vary  with  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  weight  suspended.  Thus, 
if  the  ball  c  be  copper  and  d  wood,  they  will 
vibrate  in  the  same  time.  Neither  will  the 
time  sensibly  vary  if  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion does  not  exceed  certain  limits ;  because 
the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  arc  is  so 
compensated  by  increased  velocity  of  the  fidl, 
that  tbe  same  pendulum  will  describe  an  arc  of  five  de- 
grees in  about  the  time  required  for  an  arc  of  five  minutes. 

237.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  is  a  very  important 

consideration,  for  it  can  be  proved,  mathematically,  that  the 
time  of  vibration  of  a  simple  pendulum  in  a  very  small 
arc,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
ita  diameter  (expressed  by  «^  3. 1416)  multiplied  by  the 
time  of  falling  vertically  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
Now,  if  we  make  ^l  equal  to  S  in  the  formula  [30.] 
t^^V'  2S  -i-g,  we  may  express  this  law  more  conveniently 
by  tbe  formula  :  [36]  t^n^'^  I  -i-g-  that  is,  the  time  of 
one  vibration  of  any  pendulum  is  equal  to  3.1416  times 
tbe  square  root  of  the  quotient  of  the  length  of  the  p«i- 
dulum  divided  by  the  increment  of  gravity. 
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238.  If  another  pendulum ,  vibrating  in  another  place, 
be  represented  by  the  same  variable  factors  accented,  as 

(  =zn]/ V -T-^y  we  may  form  the  proportion, 

t  \  a  w  9t^-  :  ^\-D-  or,  canceling  K, 

[37.]     <:«'::  -vf^  :  V^. 

If  the  pendulums  be  taken  in  the  same  place,  g  =  ^t  and 
the  proportion  becomes 

[38.]    t  :  if  ::  Vl  :  VH :  or,  t^  :  O  ii  I  :  V. 

First  law. — The  times  of  vibratum  of  any  two  pendulums 
are  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths. 

Second  law. — The  lengths  of  any  two  pendulums  are  pro- 
portional  to  the  squares  of  their  tim£s  of  vibration. 

At  New  York,  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  is  39.1  inches  long. 
The  length  of  a  two  seconds  pendulum  is  39.1  X  2^  =  156.4  inches : 
of  a  half  seconds  pendulum,  is  39.1  X  (i)^  =  9«77  inches;  of  one 
vibrating  once  in  three-fourths  of  a  second,  is  39.1  X  (i)^  =  22  inches. 

If  1  =  Vj  that  is,  if  the  same  pendulum  be  carried  to  dif- 
ferent places,  [37.]  becomes 

[39.]    <:«'::  ^  :  yJ^^iT^ :  V^. 

[40.]    t^  :  tf^  ::  g'  :  g. 

Third  law. — The  intensities  of  gravity  at  any  two  places  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  tlie  thnes  of  vibration  of 
the  same  pendulum. 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  increases  (231)  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles,  the  same  pendulum  will  vibrate  in  less 
time  in  being  carried  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  As 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  is  mveta«^j  "^t^ 
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portional  to  the  time  occupied  in  one  vibration,  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity  in  any  two  places  will  be  directly  as  the 
squares  of  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given 
time  by  the  same  pendulum.     [41.]    g  :  ^  \:  n^  :  n'^, 

\      239.  If  t  =  i!,  that  is,  if  two  pendulums  vibrate  in  the 
same  time  in  different  places, 

[42.]     I  :  r  ::  g  :  ^. 

Fourth  law. — 37ie  lengths  of  any  two  penduLums  vibrating 
in  Uie  same  time  are  direcUy  proportional  to  their  increments 
of  gravity. 

It  follows,  from  this,  that  a  seconds  pendulum  must  be 
lengthened  as  its  distance  from  the  equator  increases.  This 
important  deduction  is  amply  confirmed  by  careful  experi- 
ments, made  in  various  latitudes.  The  length  of  a  seconds 
pendulum,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is,  at  the  equator, 
39.02167  inches;  at  New  York,  39.10237  inches;  at  Lon- 
don, 39.13983  inches;  at  Spitzbergen,  39.21614  inches. 

240.  Since  the  length  of  a  seconds  pendnlum  can  be 

determined  with  great  accuracy,  we  have  in  it  a  ready 
means  of  determining  the  variation  in  the  intensity  of 
gravity  on  the  earth's  surface,  and,  by  consequence,  can 
calculate  the  figure  of  the  earth,  to  which,  combined  with 
its  rotation,  the  variation  is  due. 

In  the  original  equation,  t  =  ft\/  l-7-g,  it  t  equals  one 
second,  g=z7t^  l7=9,S7  I,  Hence,  at  New  York,  the  incre- 
ment of  gravity  is  39.10237x9.87=385.94  inches  = 
32.16  feet.  The  fall  of  a  body,  in  vacuo,  at  New  York, 
during  the  first  second,  is  one-half  this  quantity,  or  192.97 
inches. 

241.  These  laws  are  strictly  true  only  when  the  pen- 
dulum vibrates  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  or  an  infinitely  small 
circular  arc.  If  two  pendulums  of  the  same  length  vibrate 
in  unequal  arcs,  the  one  moving  in  the  shorter  arc  will 
gain  on  the  other.     The  daily  loss  through   increase   in 
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the  length  of  the  arc  is  equal  to  f  A 2,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents the  amplitude,  expressed  in  degrees. 

The  daily  loss  for  an  arc  of  1®  is  If  seconds;  for  4®,  26 1  seconds; 
for  6®,  1  minute ;  for  12®,  4  minutes.  Therefore,  unless  the  arcs  are 
very  unequal,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect  any  difierenoe  in  their 
times  of  vibration,  except  after  a  long  interval. 

242.  The  compound  pendulum  usually  consists  of  a  heavy 
bob,  suspended  by  an  inflexible  bar,  from  a  fixed  point. 
In  this,  the  mass  of  the  bob  iand  the  r^^ 
weight  of  the  bar  are  both  to  be  re-  '  ^^--' 
garded.  If  the  motions  of  .any  three 
particles  of  the  system,  as  a,  0,  and  6, 
be  considered,  it  is  manifest  that  those 
nearest  the  center  of  suspension  will 
tend  to  move  with  the  greatest  ve- 
locity. Hence,  the  particle  at  a  will 
accelerate  the  more  distant  particles  at 
6,  and  the  more  distant  particles  wiU 
retard  those  nearer.     There  will,  how-       lo'/    /      ^^^\  ^ 

ever,  be  one  particle,  as  at  0,  which      ^S""    ^<J^ 

moves  at  the  average  rate  of  all,  and  ^ 

in  which  the  tendency  of  the  particles  ^i«-  ^' 

above  it  to  accelerate  its  motion  is  exactly  compensated  by 
the  tendency  of  the  particles  below  it  to  retard  its  motion. 
It  will,  therefore,  move  as  if  it  were  vibrating  alone  by  a 
thread  without  weight,  thus  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  a 
simple  pendulum.  If  all  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  were 
concentrated  in  this  particle,  its  rate  of  vibration  would  re- 
main unchanged.  This  point,  which  generally  lies  below 
the  center  of  gravity,  is  called  the  center  of  oscillation. 

243.  The  length  of  a  compound  pendulum  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  suspension  and  oscillation. 
In  a  uniform  bar,  suspended  from  one  end,  the  center  of 
oscillation  will  lie  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bar  from 
the  center  of  suspension.  The  centers  of  oscillation  and 
suspension  are  mutually  interchangeable.     It  ia  t\i\^  &k:.\. 

K.P.IJ. 
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which  enables  us  to  determine  the  length  of  a  seconds  pen- 
dulum with  accuracy.     Good  results  may  be  attained  by 

the  following  simple  apparatus.     Fig.  87.     Make 

W'"||j|  of  hard  wood  a  slender  bar  about  sixty  inches 

B  III  c      long.     Mark  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity, 

which  should  be  made  to  correspond  very  nearly 
tir//iiiiii  with  the  center  of  the  bar.     About  19.55  inches 

W"  III  I  III 

above  and  below  this  point  insert  two   bits   of 
III  G      knitting  needles,  or,  preferably,  knife  edges. 

The  bar,  made  to  swing  from  either  point,  will 
vibrate  in  about  one  second.     If  the  vibrations 
from  the  two  centers  are  not  performed  in  exactly 
^  lUI  s'       the  same  time,  the  bar  may  be  adjusted  by  ele- 
W'IIjI  vating  or  depressing  the  center  of  gravity.     This 

may  be  done  by  placing  a  coil  of  fine  wire  about 
the  bar,  where  patient  trial  shall  determine  it  is 
needed.  When  the  times  of  vibration  from  either  point  of 
suspension  are  the  same,  the  distance  between  them  is  the 
length  of  the  pendulum.  If  the  precise  time  of  this  vibra- 
tion is  known,  the  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  can  be  cal- 
culated.   A  shorter  rod  may  be  used  to  attain  the  same  result. 

244.  Suppose  such  a  bar  to  be  suspended  &om  S,  and  a 
pound  weight,  W,  to  be  attached  to  the  bar  exactly  at  O ; 
then,  since  all  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  may  be  considered 
as  concentrated  in  the  center  of  oscillation,  without  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  matter,  any  addition  at  that  point  will 
have  no  influence  on  the  time  of  vibration,  although  the 
bar  will  then  have  a  new  center  of  gravity,  as  at  G'. 

If  this  weight  be  applied  below  the  point  O  at  W,  its  effect 
will  be  not  only  to  depress  the  center  of  gravity,  but  also 
that  of  oscillation,  and  thereby  lengthen  the  pendulum. 

If  the  weight  is  applied  between  S  and  O  at  W",  its  effect 
will  be  to  raise  the  center  of  gravity  and  oscillation,  and 
thereby  shorten  the  pendulum.  Thus  any  addition  of  matter 
made  below  the  point  of  suspension,  except  at  the  center  of 
oscillation,  lengthens  or  shortens  the  pendulum. 
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246.  If,  now,  the  weight  is  applied  above  the  center  of 
suspension,  at  W",  it  tends  to  retard  the  vibration  of  the 
bar,  because  the  particles  above  S  move  in  exactly  opposite 
directions  from  those  below.  The  time  of  vibration  is 
thereby  lengthened,  and,  consequently,  the  center  of  oscilla- 
tion is  lowered.  We  may  lower  the  center  of  oscillation  to 
any  extent  by  increasing  the  weight,  or  by  increasing  its 
distance  above  S.  Every  successive  addition,  while  it  raises 
the  center  of  gravity,  lowers  the  center  of  oscillation. 

If  sufficient  addition  be  made  above  S,  the  center  of 
gravity  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  center  of  suspen- 
sion ;  the  bar  will  be  in  a  state  of  neutral  equilibrium,  and 
if  set  in  motion  will  tend  to  rotate  continually. 

Now,  as  we  can  raise  the  center  of  gravity  as  near  the 
center  of  suspension  as  we  please,  without  making  them  co- 
incide, we  may  so  increase  the  distance  of  the  center  of  oscil- 
lation that  it  shall  be  hdcyw  the  bar.  The  bar  may  be  made  to 
vibrate  in  two,  three,  or  even  five  seconds,  which  correspond 
to  the  vibration  of  pendulums  whose  lengths  are  156.4, 
351.9,  and  977.5  inches. 

246.  The  utility  of  a  pendulum,  as  a  measure  of  time, 
depends  upon  the  perfect  equality  in  the  times  of  its  vibra- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  distance  between 
the  centers  of  suspension  and  oscillation  should  be  inva- 
riable. In  ordinary  clocks,  heat  tends  to  lengthen,  and  cold 
to  shorten,  the  pendulum,  and  hence  such  clocks  are  apt  to 
go  too  slow  in  summer,  and  too  fast  in  winter.  This  ten- 
dency may  be  counteracted  by  raising  the  bob  to  make  the 
clock  go  faster,  and  by  lowering  the  bob  to  make  the  clock 
go  slower. 

247.  Compensating  pendulums  are  those  which  are  made 
self-regulating,  by  constructing  them  of  two  substances,  in 
such  proportions  that  the  change  in  length  of  one  upward 
is  exactly  compensated  by  an  equal  change  of  the  other 
downward. 
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Thun,  the  KridiroD  p«ndulum.  Fig.  88,  conBists  of  a  aeries  of  fire 
■teel  bars,  expanding  downward,  nnd  a  aeriea  of  foot  bran  bars,  ex- 
panding upward.  In  thie  tbe  length  of  the  steel 
bars  a  ^  that  of  the  hnee.  The  mercorial  pen- 
dulnui,  Fig.  89,  beating  seconds,  has,  at  the  end 
of  H  steel  rod,  a  stirrup  holding  one  or  two  glus 
cylinders,  each  containing  a  colDmn  of  mercury 
about  6.7  inches  high. 

248.  The  mode  in  which  the  pendulum  is  ap- 
plied to  clocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  89.  The  penda- 
lum  rod  passing  between  the  prongs  of  a  fork,/, 
communicates  its  motion  to  the  rod,  r,  which 
oscillates  on  a  horizontal  axis,  a.  To  this  axis  is 
fixed  the  aeapement,  FP',  terminated  by  two  pro- 
jeclinna,  or  paUeU,  which  work  alternately  in  the 
teeth  of  the  reope  leAeei,  S.  This  wheel,  acted  on 
by  the  weight,  W,  through  a  train  of  wheels  (not 
shown  in  the  figure),  tends  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  srrow.    If  the  pendulum  is  at  reet. 


the  wheel  is  held  i 
with  it  all  of  the  clock 

Mow,  if  the  pendulum 
be  moved  to  the  posi- 
tion shown  by  the  dot- 
ted line,  P  is  raised,  and  the  wheel  e»eape» 
from  the  pallet,  and  the  weight  causes  the 
wheel  to  turn  until  its  motion  is  arrested 
by  the  other  pallet,  P",  which  has  been 
brought  in  contact  with  another  tooth  of  the 
wheel  in  consequence  of  tbe  motion  of  the 
pendulum.  In  this  manner  the  descent  of 
the  weight,  and  tbe  consequent  movement 
of  the  clock-work  is  regulated  by  the 
pendulum.  The  faces  of  the  pallets  are 
slightly  inclined,  so  that  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel,  on  escaping,  gives  the  escapement 
a  slight  impulse,  yhich  is  communicated  to 
the  pendulum,  and  compensates  for  its  loss 
of  motion,  due  to  friction  and  (he  i 


by  the  pallet,  P',  and 


.  If  we  iwing  a  aimple  pendalnm  in  our  fingers,  in 


THE  PENDULUM. 
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any  direction,  then,  by  virtue  of  the  second  law  of  motion, 
it  will  tend  to  vibrate  in  the  same  direction  incessantly. 
We  may  even  twirl  the  string,  so  as  to  make  the  ball  re- 
volve on  its  axis,  without  altering  the  direction.  In  other 
words,  ihe  plane  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  is  invariaJble^  and 
is  not  affected  by  rotating  the  point  of  suspension. 

Foucault  has  applied  this  principle  in  demonstrating 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth.  Suppose  a  long  pen- 
dulum were  suspended  over  the  north  pole  and  set  to  vi- 


FiG.  yo. 


brating  toward  a  given  star,  in  the  line  mm',  it  would  cous 
tinue  to  vibrate  in  the  same  direction,  toward  or  from  the 
star.  Meanwhile  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis,  would 
bring  a  new  meridian  beneath  the  arc  of  the  pendulum  at 
each  vibration,  and,  as  an  observer  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
unconscious  of  his  own  motion  with  the  earth,  the  pen- 
dulum would  appear  to  move  toward  the  right;  that  is, 
from  east  to  west,  or  in  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
earth.  In  twenty-four  hours,  every  meridian  of  the  earth 
would  have  been  brought  beneath  it,  and  hence  the  pen- 
dulum at  the  poles  has  an  apparent  motion  of  fifbe^w 
d^rees  per  hour.    At  the  equator,  the  plane  o?  n%i».\\wi 
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is  carried  forward  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and, 
therefore,  the  pendulum  will  undergo  no  change,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  direction  of  its  vibration. 

Between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  apparent  change 
increases  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  from  0°  to  15^ 
each  hour.  * 

The  experiment  is  best  performed  with  a  long  wire  and  a  verv 
heavy  bob.  Foucault  hung  from  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris 
a  pendulum  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  so  as  to  vibrate  over 
a  table,  and  within  a  circular  frame  divided  into  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds.  The  path  of  the  pendulum  was  marked  by  means  of 
fine  sand  sprinkled  on  the  table.  The  pendulum,  at  each  double 
vibration,  returned  to  a  point  about  one  hundred  seconds  to  the  kft-i^ 
of  its  starting  point,  and,  as  the  experiment  was  performed  on  a  large 
scale,  this  motion  could  be  detected  by  the  eye,  and  thus  the  motion 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  was  rendered  visible. 

250.  If  it  were  required  to  stop  the  motion  of  a  pen- 
dulum instantly,  without  producing  any  pressure  on  the 
center  of  suspension,  the  force  must  be  applied  at  the 
center  of  oscillation.  Hence,  this  point  is  also  called  the 
center  of  percussion,  because  it  is  the  point  in  which  all  the 
impetus  of  a  moving  body  may  be  considered  as  concen- 
trated. The  effect  of  any  blow  given  or  received  at  this 
point  will  be  greater  than  at  any  other.  If  a  stick  of  uni- 
form thickness,  held  at  one  end,  be  twirled  around  by  a 
motion  of  the  wrist,  and  made  to  strike  an  obstacle  at  a 
point  on  the  stick  nearer  or  more  remote  than  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  a  disagreeable  jar  will  be  felt.  The  jar  will  not 
be  noticed  if  the  blow  is  given  at  exactly  the  center  of  per- 
cussion. 

Since  the  centers  of  suspension  and  oscillation,  or  percus- 
sion, are  interchangeable,  if  we  strike  a  blow  at  one  end  of 
the  stick,  w^e  shall  avoid  strain  by  holding  the  rod  at  one- 
third  of  its  length  from  the  other  end.     A  good  ball  or 


*  The  hourly  variation  Is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  latitude  ;  hence, 
at  Cincinnati,  it  should  be  about  nine  degrees  twenty-five  minntes  per 
liour. 
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cricket  player  soon  learns  by  experience  at  what  point  he  can 
strike  the  most  effective  blow  with  his  bat.  In  axes,  ham- 
mers, etc.,  the  head  is  made  heavy,  so  that  the  centers  of 
gravity  and  percussion  are  very  near  each  other.  As  the 
center  of  oscillation  is  sometimes  outside  of  the  body,  so, 
also,  a  hammer  may  be  so  made,  or  held,  as  to  have  no 
center  of  percussion  within  it.  Such  a  body  will  expend 
part  of  its  impulse  in  a  strain  upon  its  axis. 


251.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  center  of  percussion 
is  seen  in  the  ballistic  pendulum,  an  instrument  employed  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  pro- 


jectiles. This  consists  cf  a 
heavy  mass  of  wood,  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  long 
iron  bar.  If  a  cannon  ball 
strikes  the  ballistic  pendulum 
at  the  center  of  percussion, 
it  simply  makes  it  swing  like 
a  pendulum ;  but  if  the  im- 
pact is  at  any  other  point,  a 
part  of  the  force  tends  to 
tear  it  away  from   its  axis. 


Fio.  91. 


The  velocity  with   which   it 


begins  to  move  when  the  cannon  ball  first  strikes  it,  may 
be  determined  by  observing  the  length  of  the  arc  through 
which  the  mass  is  driven ;  the  weight  of  the  mass  being 
also  known,  the  momentum  and  velocity  of  the  ball  may 
be  calculated. 

252.  Recapitulation. 

The  pendulum  may  be  simple  or  compound. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  is  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
suspension  and  oscillation. 

The  time  of  vibration  depends, 

1.  On  the  force  of  gravity. 

2.  On  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

3.  On  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 
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CIRCULAR  MOTION. 

253.  Suppose  a  ball  to  be  whirled  in  a  circle,  by  means 
of  a  rubber  cord  held  by  the  hand.  The  ball  will  tend  to 
fly  off,  and  will  exert  a  certain  tension  on  the  cord,  which 
will  be  resisted  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  rubber.  The 
ball  is,  therefore,  revolving  by  reason  of  two  forces,  viz.: 
the  impulse  given  by  the  hand,  and  the  restraining  power 
of  the  cord. 

Circular  motion  is  always  produced  by  the  action  of  two 
forces,  which  are  called  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces. 
The  centripetal  force  acts  along  the  radii  of  the  circle,  and 
tends  to  draw  bodies  toward  the  center.  The  centrifugal 
force  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  radii,  and  tends  to  make 
bodies  fly  farther  from  the  center,  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  the  circle.  In  the  previous  example,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  rubber  represents  the  centripetal  force,  and 
the  tension  exerted  by  the  ball,  the  centrifugal  force. 

254.  It  is  only  when  these  forces  are  exactly  equal,  that 
circular  motion  can  be  maintained;  for  if,  at  any  time,  the 
centripetal  force  is  destroyed  by  breaking  the  cord,  the  ball 
will  fly  off  in  a  tangent.  If  the  centrifugal  force  is 
destroyed,  the  cord  will  draw  the  ball  again  to  the  hand. 
If  either  force  were  weakened,  the  ball  would  describe  some 
other  curve  than  a  circle.  If  both  forces  are  increased  or 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  the  effect  will  be  merely 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  motion. 

255.  If  a  stone  be  hurled  from  a  sling,  we  may  measure 
either  force  by  the  momentum  of  the  stone  as  it  leaves  the 
strap.  We  can  readily  determine  that,  when  the  other  fac- 
tors are  unchanged,  the  centrifugal  force  (1.)  will  increase 
with  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  second,  and 
(2.)  also  with  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  A  more  precise 
determination  will  require  a  closer  analysis  of  circular  mo- 
tion. 

Suppose  a  body  at  the  point  a,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  two 
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forces,  viz.:  (1.)  a  constant  force  acting  at  infinitely  small  intervals, 
and  capable  of  moving  the  body  in  the  direction  of  a  fixed  point,  C, 
with  a  force  equal  to  a6;  and  (2.)  an 
impulsive  force  at  right  angles  to  the 
constant  force,  and  represented  both 
in  intensity  and  direction  by  ad. 
Under  the  joint  action  of  these  forces, 
the  body  will  move  in  the  diagonal 
a  a^,  which  will  also  measure  the  in- 
tensity with  which  it  would  continue 
in  the  same  direction  forever,  were 
the  constant  force  to  cease.  But  the 
constant  force  acts  in  the  second  in- 
stant with  equal  intensity,  a^h'^  to- 
ward the  point  C,  and,  therefore,  the 
line  traced  in  the  second  instant  will  be  a'a^^.  In  like  manner,  the 
body  will  pass,  in  succeeding  instants,  over  lines  which  form  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon,  aa^,  a^'  o^^  etc.  Now,  as  the  instants  of 
time  considered  are  infinitely  small,  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon 
will  not  differ  from  a  circle  whose  center  is  C. 


To  determine  the  measure  of  these  forces,  we  find,  by 
Geometry  (325),  ah  :  aa!  ::  ad  :  ao\  or,  ab=: a a'^ -r- a o; 
but  ab  represents  the  centripetal  force,  and  its  equal,  the 
centrifugal;  a  a'  represents  the  velocity  of  the  body,  and  ao 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  it  revolves.  Therefore, 
the  centrifugal  force  equals  the  square  of  the  velocity,  divided 
by  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  body  revolves : 


[43.] 


v 


^=2T 


256.  To  ascertain  the  relation  of  centrifugal  force  to 
gravity,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  spaces  in  feet  through 
which  a  body  would  move  in  a  second  under  gravity  alone, 
and  under  the  centrifugal  force  alone.  Thus,  we  know  that 
a  body  whose  weight,  or  gravity,  is  W,  will  fall  in  one  sec- 
ond ^g  =  16.08  feet.     Hence, 


W  :  C  ::  i(jr  :  -;;  or,   [44.]     C  = 


Wv- 


Wv2 


gr       S2A6t 
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That  is,  The  ceiitrifugat  force  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  prodr 
fict  of  its  weiglii  by  the  sqwire  of  Us  velocity  per  second  in  fedf 
divided  by  32. 16  tiines  the  radius  of  the  circle  expressed  in  fee^ 

257.  A  different  expression  may  be  given  to  this  formulay 
by  employing,  instead  of  velocity  (1.)  the  number  of  sec- 
onds required  to  perform  one  revolution  =<,  ^r  (2.)  the 
number  of  revolutions  performed  in  one  second  =  n.  Sine© 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  equals  2  ^  r,  if  v  is  made  to 
represent  the  space  described  in  one  second,  the  number 
of  seconds  required  to  make  one  revolution  is  t  =  27tr-^v. 
Whence,  v'^  =  4  ft^  r^  -i- 1^ .   Substituting  this  value  in  [44.],  ? 

[45.]    C  =  ^X^-4^=^'-xi^^=^'-X  1.2275. 
*■      -"  gr  t^  t^  g         t^ 

Again,  the  velocity  is  the  number  of  revolutions,  or  frac- 
tion of  a  revolution,  made  in  one  second ;  or  v  =  2  7tr  n. 
Whence,  v^  =  4ft^r^n^.      Substituting  this  value  in  [44.], 

[46.]  C=-^  X  4;t2r2  7i2z=Wrn2  X  —=Wrn^  Xl.2275. 

The  last  formula  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  centrifugal 
force  of  a  body  revolving  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
its  weight  by  the  number  of  feet  in  the  radius  of  the  circle,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  second  by  1.2275. 

If,  for  example,  a  sling  two  feet  long  whirl  a  ten  pound  weight  at 
the  rate  of  fiv^  revolutions  per  second,  the  centrifugal  force  is  10  X 
2X5^  X  1.2275  =  613.75  pounds,  or  it  would  require  that  force  to  re- 
tain it  in  the  sling.  To  retain  any  weight  in  this  sling  at  all  possible 
positions,  tlie  centrifugal  force  must  equal  gravity,  or  C  =  W,  and 
the  equation  becomes  l  =  rn^X  12275,  from  which  we  find  that  the 
sling  should  revolve  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  revolution  per  sec- 
ond. 

258.  By  the  inspection  of  these  equations,  we  find : 

1.  Tliat  the  centrifugal  force  increases  with  the  weight, 

2.  When  the  radii  are  equal,  ilie  centrifugal  forces  are  direoUg 
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«  Sie  squares  of  the  velocUieg  per  uamd,  or  at  the  tquaret  o/" 
fe  mimher  of  revdutioju  per  iecmtd. 

3.  When  the  times  of  revdviitm,  are  equal,  the  eentrifugalforcet 
are  direetiy  as  Iheir  radii. 

4.  The  ceiitnfiigal  forces  of  ony  two  bodies  are  in  the  com- 
pound ratio  of  (A«r  wei^Us,  their  radii,  and  the  squares  of  their 
vdociiies. 

259.  These  laws  may  be  folly  verifled  by  the  whirling 
table.  Fig.  93.     Thus,  the  first  and  third  may  be  verified 


by  attaching  to  the  axis  of  rotation  a  frame  on  which  a 
wire,  a  b,  is  stretched.  Two  perforated  balls,  united  by  a 
string,  are  placed  on  this  wire,  and  the  frame  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  (1.)  If  the  balls  are  of  unequal  weight 
and  equally  distant  from  the  axis,  the  heavier 
ball  will  draw  the  other  to  its  own  side  of  the 
frame.  (2.)  Unequal  balls  will  remain  at  rest 
if  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  at  dis- 
tances inversely  proportional  to  their  weights. 

Other  apparatus  attached  to  the  ubie  may  be  used 
to  demonatrate  the  other  laws;  but  as  this  apparatus 
is  not  comnion,  the  following  examples  are  also  ad- 

If  a  glass  iMittle,  containing  a  little  colored  water 
and  some  mercury,  is  swiftly  revolved  by  a  twisted 
string,  both  fluids  will  be  whirled  away  from  the  axis,  ^"'-  ^- 

but  the  mercury,  having  the  greater  relative  weight,  will  occupy  the 
equator  of  the  bottle,  leaving  a  bell  of  water  on  each  »de.  Fig.  94. 
liuB  confirms  the  first  law.  When  a  circus  rider  drives  into  the 
ring,  he  stands  erec*^  that  the  line  of  direction  may  ts.\\  YiM-NieeR  \nfc 
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feet.  As  he  increases  his  motion  around  the  ring,  the  centrifagal 
force  gives  both  liimself  and  his  horse  an  outward  tendency  which 
they  counteract  by  leaning  toward  the  center  of  the  circle.  By  so 
doing,  the  rider  causes  his  line  of  direction  to  fall  without  his  base 
and  within  the  ring,  and  thus  the  resultant  between  the  outward 
action  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  downward  action  of  gravity  is 
kept  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  circular  bank  around  the  ring. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  a  less  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  rider  is 
supported  by  his  saddle,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  keep  his  balance 
merely  by  regulating  his  speed.  If  he  is  likely  to  fell  within  the 
ring,  he  increiises  his  speed  to  increase  his  centrifugal  force,  which 
throws  his  body  outward,  and  thus  restores  the  equilibrium.  This 
confirms  the  second  law.  The  same  illustration  will  also  confirm 
the  third  law,  for  if  the  ring  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  very  nearly  a 
straight  line  for  a  short  distance,  the  rider  will  derive  little  or  no 
advantage  from  centrifugal  force  in  maintaining  his  balance,  even  if 
the  velocity  be  greatly  increased. 

260.  Familiar  examples  of  centrifugal  force  are  seen  in 
the  mud  and  water  flying  off  from  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
riage in  rapid  motion.  Large  grindstones  are  frequently 
broken  in  pieces  by  turning  them  too  rapidly.  In  large 
laundries  clothes  are  dried  by  placing  them  in  a  large 
wire  basket,  which  is  then  revolved  many  hundred  times 
a   minute.     Railways,   in   turning  curves,   have  the  outer 

rail  higher  than  the  inner, 
to  counteract  the  centrifugal 
force.  If  a  cup  of  water  be 
balanced  on  the  inner  edge 
of  a  hoop,  the  cup  and  its 
contents  may  be  whirled  over 
the  head  without  spilling  the 
water.  It  has  been  shown 
that  we  may  compute  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth  by  the  differ- 
ent intensities  of  gravity,  as 
determined  by  the  pendulum, 
and  it  has  been  proved  by  Newton  that  the  spheroidal 
shape  of  the  earth  is  precisely  that  which  a  globe  of  plastic 
material  would   take   by  virtue  of  the   centrifugal   force. 
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An  easy  illustration  of  the  reason  of  the  flattening  of  the 
earth,  is  aflbrded  by  passing  an  axis  through  two  thin 
hoops  of  tin,  and  twirling  them  around  with  moderate 
velocity.     They  will  take  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  95. 

261.  If  a  cylinder,  suspended  by  a  string,  which  coin- 
cides with  its  axis,  be  revolved  rapidly  by  twisting  the 
string,  the  centrifugal  force  of  all  the  particles  about  the 
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axis  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  direction 
of  the  axis  will  be  unchanged.  If,  however, 
the  string  be  attached  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  axis,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  the 
particles  of  the  body  are  not  symmetrically 
disposed  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  more 
remote  particles  will  have  a  greater  centri- 
fugal force  than  those  nearer,  and  the  cylinder 
will  throw  itself  into  a  position  such  that  it 
will  revolve  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
its  length,  and  passing  through  its  center  of 
gravity,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig. 
96.  The  dxiB  abovt  which  a  body  tends  to  revolve  is  the  shortest 
axis  of  its  figure. 

The  same  fact  may  be  shown  by  using,  instead  of  the  cylinder,  a 
cone,  an  oblate  or  prolate  spheroid,  a  ring,  or  a  chain. 

262.  The  gyroscope,  Fig.  97,  is  an  instrument  which 
illustrates  the  composition  of  rotary  motions.  One  form 
of  this  consists  of  a  brass  ring, 
C,  within  which  a  heavy  disk,  T, 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  inde- 
pendently of  the  ring.  Motion 
is  communicated  to  it,  by  first 
winding  a  cord  about  the  axis, 
and  then  suddenly  pulling  it  off. 
If,  when  the  disk  is  rotating 
speedily,  the  end  of  the  axis  be 
supported  on  a  pivot,  2>,  the  axis 
of  the  disk  will  begin  to  revolve  in 
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about   the  vertical  support,  p^,  and  in  a  direction  corre- 
sponding with  the  movement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  disk. 

The  forces  which  act  upon  the  instrument  are  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  wheel  about  its  axis,  and  gravity ,^  which  tends 
to  turn  the  wheel  downward  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 
The  wheel  moves  in  a  resultant  between  these  two  mo- 
tions. 

If  the  disk  be  set  in  rapid  motion  and  held  in  the  haud 
by  the  ring,  and  we  attempt  to  turn  the  axis  up  or  down, 
it  will  oppose  a  sensible  resistance  to  such  a  change  in  the 
plane  of  its  rotation.  The  momentum  of  the  disk  gives  a 
certain  inertia  by  virtue  of  which  the  instrument  ''persists 
in  the  plane  of  its  rotation." 

If  the  wheel  be  suspended  so  that  gravity  can  not  act  to 
bring  it  downward,  the  axis  will  continue  to  point  in  the 
same  direction  during  the  rotation  of  the  wheel.  This  form 
of  the  gyroscope  is  used  to  demonstrate  the  invariability  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  during  its  rotation. 

263.  Becapitulation. 

Circular  motion  is  due  to 

Centripetal  force  in  the  direction  of  the  radii. 
Centrifugal  force  in  the  direction  of  the  tangents. 

Tliese  forces  vary, 
(1.)  With  the  weight. 
(2.)  With  the  length  of  the  radii. 
(3.)  With  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MiECHiVN'ICS    OF    FI.TJIDS. 

264.  Hydrostatics  treats  of  the  equilibrium  and  of  the 
pressure  of  liquids.  Hydrodynamics  treats  of  the  move- 
ments of  liquids.  Hydraulics  considers  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  Hydrodynamics  to  the  conveying  of 
water  in  pipes. 

265.  All  solids  act  in  masses :  even  the  particles  of  the 
finest  powder  must  each  be  considered  as  a  mass  whose 
figure  is  dependent  on  the  cohesion  of  its  molecules.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  molecule  of  a  fluid  acts  independently 
of  every  other  molecule,  and  will,  therefore,  move  on  the 
application  of  the  slightest  force.  In  practice  it  is  found 
that  the  particles  of  all  liquids  have  some  cohesion,  as  may 
be  seen  by  dropping  them  slowly  from  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle.  The  formation  of  drops  is  an  evidence  of  cohesion, 
and  the  varying  size  of  the  drops  in  different  liquids  is  an 
evidence  that  cohesion  varies  in  liquids  as  well  as  in  solids : 
thus  a  drop  of  alcohol  is  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  drop 
of  water,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  smaller  than  a  drop  of 
sirup.  The  greater  the  cohesion  of  its  molecules  the  less 
will  be  the  fluidity  of  the  liquid.  When  the  cohesion  is 
considerable,  as  in  tar,  the  liquid  is  termed  viscous.  Flu- 
idity is  perfect  only  in  aeriform  bodies;  nevertheless,  cohe- 
sion is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  mechanics  of  liquids. 

266.  The  principal  difference  between  liquids  and  gases 
arises  from  the  fact  that  gases  may  be  compressed  to 
almost  any  extent,  while  liquids  may  be  considered  with- 
out material  error  as  non-compressible  fluids.  Nevertheless, 
all  liquids  are  somewhat  reduced  in  volume  when  sub- 
mitted to  pressure.     Under  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  lo  ^"fc 
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square  inch,  mercury  suffers  a  compression  of  0.000005 
parts  of  its  original  volume;  water,  a  compression  of 
0.00005.  It  has  been  found  that,  within  certain  limits, 
water  and  mercury  continue  to  decrease  in  volume  in  the 
same  ratio  under  additional  pressures.  In  every  (»se,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  all  fluids  return  to  their 
original  volume. 

Except  for  the  difference  in  compressibility,  liquids  and  gases  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  For  this  reason,  the  term  fluid  will  be 
employed  only  when  both  liquid  and  aeriform  bodies  are  meant 

TRANSMISSION   OF   PRESSURE. 

26V.  From  the  constitution  of  liquids  just  determined, 
follows  a  most  important  distinction  between  solids  and 
liquids.  Solids  can  transmit  pressure  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  acting  upon  them;  but  liquids  will  trans- 
mit an  impressed  force  in  every  direction — upward,  down- 
ward,   sideways — at    the    same    time.     This    fact    may  be 

demonstrated  by  experiment.  Take 
a  vessel  of  any  shape,  in  whose  sides 
are  cylindrical  apertures,  closed  by 
movable  pistons  whose  areas  are  re- 
spectively 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  fill  the 
vessel  with  water.  Suppose  the  pis- 
tons to  play  without  friction  and  the 
water  to  have  no  weight,  then  there 
will  be  no  tendency  to  motion  any- 
^^^'  ^^'  where  in  the  vessel.     Now  apply  a 

pressure  of  one  pound  upon  the  piston  representing  unity. 
Each  molecule  beneath  the  piston  will  be  slightly  pressed, 
and  a  certain  elastic  force  will  be  developed  in  each. 
Each  one  will  then  react  upward  against  the  piston,  side- 
ways against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or  against  adjoining 
molecules,  and  downward  against  the  molecules  beneath. 
The  adjoining  molecules  will  transmit  the  pressure  in  a 
like  manner  to  those  of  a  third  series,  and  they  onward, 
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80  that  every  molecule  in  the  vessel  will  both  receive  and 
transmit  an  equal  pressure.  Therefore,  each  piston  will  be 
thrust  outward  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  number  of 
molecules  beneath  it,  and  as  these  molecules  are  of  the 
same  size,  the  pressure  on  each  piston  will  be  proportional 
to  its  area;  1  will  be  pressed  outward  with  a  force  of  one 
pound,  2,  by  a  force  of  two  pounds,  3,  by  three  pounds, 
etc.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  apply  the  amount  of 
force  thus  indicated  to  keep  the  pistons  in  place.  Any 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  any  solid  immersed 
in  the  fluid,  will  in  like  manner  sustain  pressure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  its  surface. 

268.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  presmre 
exerted  on  ihe  surface  at  any  point  must  be 
perpendicular  at  that  point,  for  if  it  is  not, 
it  may  be  resolved  into  two  portions,  one  y^^  ^^ 
perpendicular  and   the   other   parallel   to 

the  surface — of  these,  the  former  would  exert  pressure  and 
the  latter  would  produce  motion  in  the  fluid. 

269.  From  similar  experiments,  Blaise  Pascal  deduced 
this  important  law: 

1.  Fluids  submitted  to  pressure  transmit  it  U7idiminished  in 
every  direction. 

The  following  corollaries  are  a  necessary  consequence : 

2.  The  pressure  sustained  by  any  surface  is  proportional  to 
its  area, 

3.  The  direction  of  the  pressure  at  any  point  is  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  at  that  point. 

No  apparatus  can  perfectly  demonstrate  these  laws,  because  no 
liquid  is  without  weight.  A  rough  demonstration  can  be  had  by 
fitting  open  tubes  to  two  necks  of  a  Woulfe's  bottle  full  of  water, 
and  thrusting  a  cork  into  the  other  neck.  The  height  to  which  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  tubes  will  be  proportionate  to  the  force  of  llv^ 
thrust. 
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EFFECT   OF   GRAVITY. 

270.  Fluids  also  exert  pressure  in  consequence  of  their 
weight.     Suppose  the  vessels  A  B  C  D  filled  with  any  liquid 

to  the  level  C  D,  and  con- 
sider each  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  strata 
by  horizontal  planes,  in- 
dicated by  the  lines  of 
the  diagram.  Each  stra- 
tum may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cylinder  ex- 
erting a  pressure  on  its  base  equal  to  its  own  weight.  By 
Pascars  law  the  weight  of  each  stratum  above  will  be 
transmitted  to  each  stratum  below  in  the  ratio  of  their 
areas,  so  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  any  section,  as  A  B, 
G  L,  G  R,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
liquid  whose  base  equals  the  area  of  the  section  and  whose 
height  equals  its  depth, 

271.  Several  important  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from 
this : 

1.  The  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  is  independent 
of  the  form  of  the  vessel. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  Haldat's  apparatus,  Fig.  101.  Fill  the 
bent  tube  with  mercury  to  the  level  c,  and  pour  water  in  the  larger 
vessel  till  it  reaches  the  index  rod  o.  The  water  will  press  the 
mercury  as  high  as  the  ring  a.  Now  replace  the  larger  vessel  M 
by  the  smaller  P,  and  fill  with  water  to  the  index  rod,  when  the 
mercury  will  rise  to  the  same  height  as  before,  thus  showing  that 
the  pressure  is  independent  of  the  quantity  of  water,  or  of  the  shape 
of  the  vessel. 

2.  The  pressure  is  proportioned  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid. 

In  the  last  experiment,  if  the  depths  of  the  two  liquids  are 
measured,  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  column  is  13.6  times 
longer  than  the  column  of  mercury. 


UPWARD  PRESSURE. 


3.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  ia  proportional  to  its 
depth. 

Tie  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  one  end  of  a  long  open  tube. 
On  pouring  water  into  the  lulje  the  rubljer  will  be  distended  in 
proportion  to  (he  depth  of  (he  water. 

272.  The  upward  pressure  of  liquids  U  easily  shown  by 
reveraing  the  last  experiment:  i.  e. 
by  thrusting  the  closed  end  of  the 
fimpty  tube  into  water,  when  the 
rubber  will  be  driven  into  the  tube 
farther  and  farther  aa  the  depth 
increases. 

Tt  if  generally  demonBlcated  bj  taking 
an  open  lube  having  disks  of  lead,  or 
leather  cloaely  fitting  the  lower  end. 
Support  the  disk  bj  a  thread  until  the 
tube  ie.  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
The  disk  will  then  be  retained  in  itn 
place  by  the  upward  preeeure.  If  now 
the  tabe  be  carefollr  filled,  the  disk  will 
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not  fall  off  until  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  interior  column  and 
the  disk  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  exterior  column. 

273.  The  lateral  pressure  of  liquids  is  shown  by  the 
velocity  with  which  they  escape  from  orifices  at  different 

depths. 


11 
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A  fine  illustration  is  shown  in 
Fig.  103.  This  consists  of  a  tall 
jar  with  a  stop-cock  near  the  hase, 
and  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
some  liquid.  If  the  jar  be  filled 
with  water,  and  the  stop-cock  be 
closed,  the  lateral  pressures  at  L 
and  1/  will  be  equal.  Hence, 
equilibrium  will  be  preserved  and 
;  the  jar  will  remain  at  rest;  but  on 
opening  the  cock,  the  pressure  at  L 
is  removed,  and  the  lateral  pressure 
at  1/  will  be  effective  in  driving  the 

float  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  and  opposite  to  the  course  of  the 

stream. 

274.  The  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  having  the  same  base  as 
the  vessel,  and  a  height  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  fluid  in 
the  vessel. 

If  the  fluid  is  water,  since  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.42  ftw, 
the  total  pressure  equals  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  base  in  feet, 
by  the  depth  in  feet,  and  this  by  62.42.  Thus,  suppose  a  cubical 
vessel  two  feet  on  each  side.  The  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be 
equal  to  2  X  2  X  2  X  62.42  =  499.36  lbs. 

Tlie  pressure  upon  a  body  sunk  to  any  depth  may  be  calculated  in 
the  same  way. 

275.  The  lateral  pressure  may  be  computed  for  the 
whole  side,  or  for  a  piston  in  the  side,  by  the  following 
rule : 

The  lateral  pressure  upon  any  surface  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid,  the  area  of  whose  base 
equals  the  area  of  the  surface,   and  whose  height  is  the 
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depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the 
level  of  the  fluid.  The  center  of  gravity  will  be  at  the 
mean  depth  of  the  surface. 

Sappofie  a  square  gate,  C,  in  a  canal  lock  has 
ite  upper  edge  9  feel,  and  iu  lower  11  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  area  will  be  4  feet  the  mean 
depth  9  +  11-1-2  =  10  feet:  hence  the  pressure 
wUl  be  4  X  10  X  62.42  =  2496.8  lbs 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  thie  prewure 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  vessel 
in  the  direction  A  B,  or  in  other  words  with  the 
amount  of  back-water;  so  that  the  gatea  of  a 
canal  lock  suslatna  a  pressure  proportioned  only 
to  the  ^epth  of  water  and  its  own  area  ""  "" 

276.  Since  the  area  of  any  given  body  remains  constant 
the  fluid  pressure  which  it  may  be  made  to  sustain  will 
vary  as  the  depth.  A  body  submerged  in  fresh  water 
sustains  a  pressure  on  each  square  inch  at  the  depth  of  one 
foot  of  62.42-^144=0.433')  pounds  The  compression 
of  water  is  so  slight  that  e\en  tor  oceanic  depths  the 
pressure  on  each  s<]uare  inch  may  be  taken  without  great 
error  in  multiples  of  this  factor  Thus  the  pressure  on 
each  square  inch  at  10  feet  will  equal  4  335  pounds,  at 
100  feet  43.35  pounds;  at  10000  feet  4335  pounds  or  oier 
two  tons. 

Empty  bottles  hermetically  sealed  have  been  sunk  in  the  open  sea 
with  the  uniform  result  that,  at  no  very  great  depths  either  tlie  bot 
ties  have  been  crushed,  or  the  corks  have  been  forced  llirough  their 
necks.  So  pearl  divers  find  it  impossible  to  pass  beyond  i  certain 
depth.  When  a  ship  founders  at  aea  ihe  enorm)ua  pressure  at  great 
depths  forces  the  water  into  the  prres  of  the  wood  ind  so  increases 
ita  weight  that  no  part  ever  comes  again  to  (he  surface 

S77.  Pftioal  demonstrated  the  same  fact  for  vciseK  con 
taining  fluids,  in  1647.  He  fitted  to  the  upper  head  of  a 
strong  cask  a  tube  of  small  bore  about  forty  feet  long 
The  oaak  bong  filled  with  water  he  succeeded  m  Viuxatm^  v^. 
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by  pouring  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  into  the  tube.    As 

an  ounce  of  water  will  fill  a  tube  j^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
40  feet  long,  even  that  quantity  would  have 
sufficed — for  a  tube  -f^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter lias  an  area  of  only  ^^  of  a  square 
inch,  so  that  the  ounce  pressure  would 
multiply  itself  277  times  for  each  square 
inch  on  the  vessel,  which  becomes  17.34 
pounds  for  each  inch.  Either  head  of  an 
eight  gallon  cask  would  have  to  eustiuu 
about  2500  pounds,  and  the  total  pressure 
on  tlie  cask  would  have  exceeded  15,000 
pounds.  The  pressure  would  have  been 
the  same  whatever  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  provided  the  length  was  unchanged: 
thus,  had  the  tube  been  an  inch  in  area, 
the  pressure  must  have  been  0.4335  X  40 
=  17.  S4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

PipeEi    conveying   water   from    high    reservoirs 
jiliould   be  of  ^real  strength.    A  foui-inch  pipe, 
laid  100  feet  below  the  level  of 
the 


nal  pressure  of  more  than  GOOD 
pounds  on  each  font  of  its  length.  When  a  drun 
becximea  clogged,  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
water  is  soiiietinies  sufficient  to  burst  it. 

278.  As  fluid  pressure  is  transmitted 
undiminished  in  all  directions,  it  will  not 
be  affected  by  bends  in  the  tube.  The 
hydrostatic  bellows  consists  of  two  boards, 
AB,  united  by  stout  leather,  and  a  small 
tube,  c,  communicating  with  the  interior. 
Water  poured  into  the  tube  will  lift  the 
upper  hoard  with  a  force  proportioned  to 

tlie   height  of  water  in   the   tube.      Each  "" 

foot  in  height  represents  a  pressure  of  0.4335  pounds  to 
the  square  inch :  therefore,  if  the  upper  board  has  an  area 
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of  one  hundred  square  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  tube 
is  three  feet,  the  weight  capable  of  being  supported  on  A 
wiU  equal  .4335  X  100  X  3  =  130.05  pounds. 

279<  If  A  bad  been  made  to  rine  towHrd  an  immovable  bar  placed 
above  il,  any  subfitance  between  the  board  and  the  bar  would  have  been 
comprexeed  with  the  force  of  43.35  pounds  for  every  foot  in  the  height 
of  the  tube.  By  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  pressure  will 
soon  become  great  enough  to  rupture  the  bellows.  The  game  effett 
may  be  produced,  if,  instead  of  lengthening  the  tube,  a  pi«ton  i* 
employed  to  force  water  down  the  tube.  By  Pascal's  law,  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  upon  the  piston  would  be  communicated  to  each  equal 
area  in  the  bellows 

280.  Bramah'B  hydraulic  ptess  is  constructed  on  this 
principle 


Within  the  collar  of  the  iron  cylinder,  B,  a  cast  iron  ram,  P,  ^otV,» 
nMr  tig^t.    The  rabfltance  to  be  pressed  is  placed  b^iteen  tW  'ce.ni. 
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P,  and  the  immovable  plate,  Q.  Water  is  brought  by  a  force  pump 
into  the  small  cylinder.  A,  and  is  thenoe  driven  by  the  piston,  r, 
tlirough  the  tube,  K,  into  the  larger  cylinder.  The  advantage  gained 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  areas  of  the  two  cylinders.  If  the  large 
cylinder  is  one  hundred  times  the  area  of  the  small  cylinder,  one 
pound  applied  at  the  piston  will  produce  a  pressure  of  one  hundred 
pounds  on  the  ram.  The  efficiency  of  the  press  is  further  increased 
by  the  handle,  M,  a  lever  of  the  second  class.  If  the  distance  of 
the  fulcrum  to  the  applied  force  is  ten  times  the  distance  to  the  weight, 
a  power  of  one  hundred  pounds  will  transmit  one  thousand  pounds 
to  the  piston,  and  tend  to  raise  the  ram  by  a  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

281.  In  this  press  very  little  power  is  lost  by  friction, 
and,  practically,  the  advantage  gained  is  limited  only  by 
the  strength  of  the  materials.  Like  all  other  machines,  it 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  virtual  velocities  (157)  and  works 
very  slowly.  In  the  example  supposed,  one  hundred  parts 
of  water  driven  out  of  the  small  cylinder  would  raise  the  ram 
but  one  part.  The  hydraulic  press  is  used  wherever  great 
power  is  to  be  transmitted  through  small  space,  as  in  extract- 
ing oils  from  seeds  and  crude  fats,  in  pressing  cotton,  hay 
for  shipment,  and  in  various  other  industrial  uses.  Two 
of  these  machines  were  employed  to  raise  the  immense 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  to  their  proper  elevation. 
Such  was  the  force  employed  to  drive  the  water  into  the 
cylinder,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  raise  a  jet  twenty  thousand 
feet  high,  or  over  the  peak  of  Chimborazo.  With  such 
pressures,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  smaller  cylinder 
becomes  inconsiderable. 

EQUILIBRIUM   OF   LIQUIDS. 

282.  A  liquid  is  not  at  rest  unless  its  particles  are 
somehow  restrained  by  a  vessel  or  its  equivalent.  When 
the  liquid  is  in  equilibrium,  the  force  of  gravity  tends  to 
bring  each  molecule  as  near  the  earth's  center  as  possible. 
This  condition  is  attained  only  when  the  surface  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  force  of  gravity. 
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283.  As  two  vertioala,  near  each  other,  are  sensibly 
parallel,  any  liquid  surface  included  between  them  is  Jevd 
or  koriiOtUal. 

'Whatever  be  the  nhape  of  ihe  vesHel,  ita  Hurface  will  Ik  level.  In 
a  cnminon  teapot,  the  water  ill  tlie  pot  Is  always  at  tlie  same  level  as 
that  in  the  upout.  So,  a  liquid  poured  into  any  Byalem  of  conitmini- 
cating  vessels,  will  rise  to    " 


predion  for  this  fact  is  "Water  always  seeks  its  lowest  level."  On 
this  principle,  water  is  conveyed  from  reservoirs  through  pipes  to 
supply  cities:  the  water  will  rise  in  the  pipes  lo  the  exact  level  of 
the  reservoir,  and  would  rise  to  the  same  level  in  fountains,  were  it 
not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  other  impediments  to  motion. 


284.  Ka&y  natnral  phenomena  depend  on  the  same 
principle.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  various 
materiala,  arranged  in  strata,  as  in  the  diagram,     ^me  ot 
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these,  as  clay  or  dense  rock,  can  not  be  penetrated  by 
water;  others,  as  gravel  or  sand-stone,  will  permit  it  to 
trickle  through  them.  Let  the  shaded  portions  of  the  dia- 
gram represent  the  impermeable  strata,  and  the  light  por- 
tions the  porous  strata.  The  rain  falling  upon  the  surface 
at  dcbe,  will  seek  its  lowest  level,  and,  as  it  can  not 
penetrate  the  underlying  rock,  will  accumulate  in  whatever 
natural  basins  it  affords.     Thus, 

1.  Whatever  rain  falls  upon  the  surface  b  will  sink  as  low 
as  possible,  and  finally  come  to  the  surface  as  a  spring,  at  8. 

2.  The  rain  falling  upon  c  and  d  will  find  a  natural 
reservoir  at  w  and  w\  the  overflow  at  w  passing  to  the  lower 
level  at  w\  A  shaft  sunk  to  either  of  these  points  would 
make  a  well, 

3.  The  rain  falling  upon  e  would  be  confined  between 
two  impervious  strata,  one  of  which  would  prevent  its  pass- 
ing to  lower  levels,  and  the  other  prevent  a  natural  outlet. 
For  this  reason  it  must  descend  to  its  lowest  level  between 
the  strata.  A  tube  sunk  through  the  intervening  strata  to 
the  porous  stratum,  as  at  A,  would  allow  the  water  to  rise 
in  it  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  accumulation 
in  the  reservoir.  Such  wells  are  Artesian,  because  they  have 
been  long  employed  for  obtaining  water  at  Artois,  in  France. 

The  Artesian  well  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
two  thousand  and  eighty-six  feet,  and  delivers,  every  twenty-four 
hours,  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  surface, 
over  three  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water,  at  a  constant  temper- 
ature of  76°.5  F. 

285.  A  spirit  level  is  used  to  determine  horizontal  lines, 

B ^        and  operates  on  the 

principle  that  water 
always  seeks  its  level. 

*^'""^-  This     consists     of   a 

closed  glass  tube,  slightly  curved,  and  nearly  filled  with  some  liquid 
not  easily  frozen.  The  tube  is  then  so  arranged,  in  a  brass  case,  that 
when  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  horizontal,  the  small  bubble  of  air, 
B,  will  lie  exactly  at  the  highest  point. 
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286.  As  the  verticals  drawn  at  two  distant  points  incline 
toward  each  other,  large  surfaces  of  liquids  are  curved,  to 
correspond  with  the  general  form  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  surface  of  a  large  body  of  water  is  easily  proved  to 
be  convex,  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  ships  sailing 
from  the  shore.  The  hull  first  disappears,  then  the  lower 
sails,  and  so  on,  until,  at  last,  the  whole  sinks  below  the 
horizon. 

The  amount  of  curyature  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Distance  in  miles       1234         567  89  10 

Curvature  in  feet    .667  2.67  6.   10.67   16.67  24.  32.67   42.67  54.   66.67 

From  this  it  appears  that  if  the  eye  of  the  observer  were  at  the 
water's  edge,  an  object  eight  inches  high  would  be  visible  at  the 
distance  of  a  statute  mile.  At  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  height 
of  a  visible  object  would  be  over  sixty-six  feet.  A  mountain,  a  mile 
high,  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  almost  ninety  miles. 

287.  As  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  at  rest  is  actually  perpendicular  to  the  resultant 
of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force. 

Under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone,  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
would  be  spherical,  but  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force,  it  is 
spheroidal,  being  elevated  at  the  equator  and  depressed  at  the  poles. 
Phis  spheroidal  surface  is  the  true  level  of  the  ocean ;  a  horizontal 
plane  at  any  point  is  the  apparerU  levd. 

288.  The  attractive  force  of  the  sun  and  moon  constantly 
disturbs  the  true  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  attractive  force  of 
the  earth  as  constantly  tends  to  bring  the  water  to  a  level; 
hence  the  periodical  oscillations  of  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
tides. 

BUOYANCY   OF   LIQUIDS. 

289.  When  any  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  every  por- 
tion of  its  surface  will  undergo  pressure,  proportional  to 
its  depth.  The  horizontal  pressures  on  the  sides  of  the 
cube^  Fig.  Ill,  will  all  be  equal  and  opposite,  aiA  V^ 
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have  no  tendency  to  i 


e  the  solid  in  any  direction.  The 
upper  face  will  be  pressed  downward 
by  the  column  M  ABN,  and  the  lower 
face  will  be  presaed  upward  by  the 
column  MCDN,  The  solid  is,  there- 
fore, urged  upward  by  a  force  equal 
to  the  difference  between  these  two 
pressures,  which  is  evidently  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  the  fluid 
having  the  same  base  and  the  same 
height  as  the  solid.  This  force  is  called  the  buoyant  ^art 
of  the  fluid. 

Now,  as  the  force  of  gravity  tends  to  lower  the  body, 
and  as  the  buoyant  effort  tends  to  raise  it,  the  effect  of 
buoyancy  will  be  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  body.  Conse- 
quently, a  solid  immersed  in  any  fluid  hses  an  amount  of 
weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid. 

290.  This  principle  was  discovered  by  Archimedes  about 
230  B.  C.  It  may  be  verified  by  hanging  to  one  arm  of  a 
balance  a  hollow  cylinder,  A,  having  a 
solid  cylinder  of  copper,  B,  which  exactly 
flts  within  it,  suspended  from  the  scale. 
pan  by  a  hook.  Having  first  counter- 
poised the  beam  by  weights  put  in  the 
other  scale  pan,  immerse  the  copper  mass, 
B,  in  water.  The  cylinder  will  then  lose 
a  portion  of  its  weight,  and  the  equilibrium 
will  be  destroyed.  On  filling  the  bucket, 
A,  with  water,  the  equilibrium  will  be 
again  restored;  thus  proving  that  the  loss 
of  weight  occasioned  by  the  immersion  of 
the  solid  in  water,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

Tlie  same  truth  is  exeoiplitied  by  the  Tact  that  a  ma^a  of  ntone  can 
be  more  easily  lifted  at  llie  bottom  of  the  aea  than  on  land,  being 
lighter  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
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291.  When  different  solida  are  thrown  into  a  given 
liquid,  (1.)  those  that  are  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of 
the  liquid  will  sink;  (2.)  those  that  are  of  the  same  weight 
for  equal  volumes  will  remain  at  reat  in  any  position  in  the 
liquid;  (3.)  the  others  will  float.  When  a  eolid  floats  on 
a  liquid,  the  weight  of  the  solid  will  be  exactly  equal  to 
the  buoyant  efibrt  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces.  Hence, 
A  fioaling  body  displaces  its  ovm,  weight  of  the  fiuid. 

This  principle  ma;  be  proved  by  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  113,  which 
represenlB  a,  vase  with  an  L  tube,  to  the  base  of  which  a  atop  cock,  r, 
is  attached.  Pour  in  an  amount  of  any 
liquid,  and  mark  the  level  by  the  ring,  a. 
Now  place  a  floating  body  in  the  liquid — 
it  will  raise  the  level  of  the  liquid.  By 
meand  of  the  stop  coct,  r,  draw  out  enough 
liquid  to  reduce  the  level  again  to  a.  The 
weight  of  this  liquid  will  be  found  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  floating  body. 

Many  solids  that  sink  in  oil  or  alcohol 
will  float  on  water;  some  woods  that  sink 
in   fresh   water   will    float   on    salt   water ;  _ 

iron  and  copper  will  float  on  mercury,  but  ,,        , 

gold  and  platinnm  wilt  sink  in  it. 

292.  If  liquids  vhioh  do  not  mix  are  poured  into  the 
same  vessel,  the  lighter  will  rise  to  the  surface,  as  oil  does 
upon  water. 

An  inlcrealing  experiment  may  be  made  by  pouring  several 
liquidB,  of  different  denBitiee,  into  a  tall  jar ;  as 
coal-oil,  or  naphtha;  alcohol  reddened  by  cochi- 
neal ;  water  saturated  by  carbonate  of  potnssa  and 
tinged  with  litmus;  and  mercury.  These,  shaken 
together,  will  come  to  reiit  arranged  in  tlie  order 
of  their  densities.  The  experiment  may  be  fur- 
ther varied  by  floating  balls  of  cork,  wax,  wood, 
and  glass  on  the  different  surfaces. 

293.  If  dente  Bolids  are  fashioned  into  *■'»■  "*■ 
thin-walled  vessels,  so  as  ao  displace  a  volume  of  watet 
whose  w«ght  is  greater  than  their  own,  the  solida  ^rifi.  ftoB.X\ 
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thus,  iron,  wrought  into  ships,  not  merely  floats,  but,  as 
in  the  Great  Eastern,  has  an  enormous  capacity  for  carry- 
ing it!4  machinery'  and  cargoes. 

294.  The  Cartesian  diver  well  exhibits  the  principles  of 
flotation.  This  toy,  which  is  made  in  various  shapes,  con- 
connected  with  a  hollow  bulb, 
having  a  small  opening  be- 
neath. The  bulb  is  filled 
with  water  and  air  to  such 
an  extent  that,  when  placed 
in  a  vessel  nearly  fiill  of 
water,  it  just  floats.  The 
mouth  of  the  vessel  is 
tightly  covered  with  sheet 
rubber  or  moist  bladder. 
On  applying  pressure  to 
the  rubber  by  the  fingers, 
several  facts  may  be  noted. 
1.  That  praaaure  IB  tranBinitled 
undiminished.      The  air  trans- 


->  the  T 


directions;  for  the  rcBiilt 
I.  That  the  pressure  ie 


nnd  this  compreasea  the  air  in 

ihe  bulb,  and  drives  the  water 

within  it. 

2.  That  the  preaaure  in  in  »II 

<  the  same  in  ever;  position  of  the  vessel. 

IS  the  depth ;  for  leas  preasure  is  required 

as  the  figure  sinks. 

4.  Before  the  pressure  is  applied,  the  figure  is  lighter  than  the 
water  and  floats;  on  forcing  water  into  the  bulb,  it  becomes  heavier 
and  sinks.  By  carefully  regulating  the  pressure,  the  figure  mav  be 
broiigiit  lo  rest  at  any  depth. 

295.  In  like  manner,  fishes  are  enabled  to  float  at  any 
depth  by  expanding  or  contracting  an  air  bladder  with 
which  they  are  provided.  The  weight  of  the  human  body 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
When  the  Jungs  are  well  filled  with  air,  the  body  is  lighter, 
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but,  when  the  air  is  expelled,  the  body  is  heavier  than 
water.  Therefore,  if  a  person  lies  on  his  back  in  water, 
so  as  to  leave  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  out  of  water,  he 
is  not  likely  to  sink.  Drowned  persons  rise  when  enough 
gases  have  been  generated  through  decomposition  to  render 
the  body  specifically  lighter  than  water. 

The  buoyancy  of  swimmers  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
life  preservers,  which  are  bags  filled  with  air  or  cork.  As 
the  buoyant  effort  of  a  liquid  increases  with  its  density, 
ships  draw  less  water  in  the  ocean  than  in  fresh  water;  so, 
also,  it  is  easier  to  swim  in  salt  water  than  in  fresh.  On 
the  same  principle,  farmers  determine  the  saltness  of  brine 
by  observing  whether  an  Qgg  or  a  potato  will  readily  float 
in  it. 

296.  As  the  weight  of  a  solid  may  be  considered  as 
emanating  from  its  center  of  gravity;  so  the  upward  press- 
ure of  a  liquid  acting  upon  a  floating  body,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  at  a  single  point,  which  is  called  its  center 
of  btuyyancy.  This  point  will  evidently  coincide  with  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  center  of  support  of  the  floating  body. 

Thus,  in  the  figure,  G 
represents  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  solid,  and 
O  the  center  of  buoyancy 
of  the  fluid.  A  floating 
body  will  be  in  equilib- 
rium only  when  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  and  the  center  of  buoyancy  are  in  the  same  vertical 

line. 

297.  The  equilibrium  will  be  either  neutral,  unstable,  or 
stable. 

1.  The  equilibrium  is  neutral,  when  the  form  of  the  body 
is  such  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  centers  of  gravity 
and  buoyancy  can  not  be  changed.  This  will  be  the  case 
with  spheres  of  uniform  density. 


Fig.  115. 
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2.  The  equilibrium  will  be  unstable,  when  the  center  of 
gravity  is  over  the  center  of  buoyancy.  The  least  force 
will  then  overturn  it. 

3.  The  equilibrium  will  be  stable,  when  the  center  of 
gravity  is  under  the  center  of  buoyancy.  If  the  body  is 
disturbed  from  this  position,  it  will  constantly  tend  to  re- 
sume its  original  position. 

298.  The  stability  of  ships  increases  with  the  breadth  of 
the  part  submerged,  and  also  increases  in  proj^ortion  as  the 
center  of  gravity  is  lowered.  For  this  reason,  vessels  must 
either  carry  heavy  cargoes  over  their  keels,  or  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  ballast.  In  small  boats,  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  so  long  as  the  passengers  are  kept  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boat;  but  when  they  rise,  the  center  of  gravity  is 
elevated,  the  equilibrium  is  thereby  rendered  unstable,  and 
any  unguarded  movement  will  overturn  the  boat. 

SPECIFIC   GRAVITY. 

299.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance, 
it  is  necessary  (1.)  to  select  some  standard  for  comparison; 
(2.)  then  to  find  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  stand- 
ard and  the  body  under  consideration ;  and,  finally,  (3.)  to 
divide  the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  the  standard.  The  quotient  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  substance. 

300.  The  standard  usually  taken  for  aeriform  bodies  is 
air,  but  it  is  probable  that  hydrogen  will  soon  come  into 
general  use.  The  standard  for  all  liquids  and  solids  is 
distilled  water. 

As  all  bodies  vary  in  size  with  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
all  observations  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  normal  pressure  ado])ted  in  this  country  is  thirty 
inches  of  the  barometer;  in  France  it  is  760  m  m.  =  29.922 
inches.  This  item  may  be  neglected,  except  in  the  case 
of  aeriform  bodies. 
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The  usage  respecting  temperature  is  still  unsettled :  man y 
retain  the  old  English  standard,  60°  F.,  although  the  ten- 
dency is  to  adopt  the  French,  which  is  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  32°  F.,  for  all  bodies  except  water,  which  is 
taken  at  39°.  2  F.,  its  point  of  greatest  density.  Observa- 
tions at  any  other  temperature  are  easily  reduced  to  the 
normal  by  means  of  tables,  specially  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

301.  Having  this  standard,  the  formula  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  and  liquids  becomes, 

^      _  Weight  of  given  volume  of  substance .„ 

*-     '-*    Weight  of  equal  volume  of  water  ^         ®        ^* 

When  any  two  of  these  are  given,  the  other  can  be 
found.     Therefore : 

(1.)  The  weight  of  any  given  volume  of  a  body  equals 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  weight  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water. 

(2.)  The  weight  of  any  body  divided  by  its  specific 
gravity  will  equal  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  or  equal  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

(3.)  As  one  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252.456  grains,  the 
volume  of  a  solid  may  be  found  by  dividing  its  loss  of 
weight  in  water  by  252.456  grains.  The  quotient  will  be 
the  volume  of  the  solid  expressed  in  cubic  inches. 

302.  The  specific  gravity  of  solids  is  found  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  Archimedes  (289).  Weigh  the  body 
in  air  (=  W),  then  suspend  it  by  a  hair  and  find  its  weight 
in  water  (=rW').  The  diflTerence  in  weight  is  the  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  of  water  (=  W— W').  Therefore,  the 
.specific  gravity  may  be  found  by  dividing  its  weight  in  air 
by  its  loss  of  weight  in  water. 

[48.]    Sp.  gr.  =W-f-  (W-W). 

Thus,  a  mass  of  lead  weighing  a  pound  in  air  weighs  14.6  ounces 
in  water.    Its  8]>ecific  gravity  is,  therefore,  16-4-  (16 — l^.^^=i\\A. 
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303.  If  the  body  is  lighter  than  water,  sink  it  by 
attaching  a  heavy  mass,  whose  weight  in  air  and  in  water 
is  known,  and  find  the  weight  of  the  combined  bodies  in 
air  and  in  water.  The  loss  of  the  combined  bodies  is 
evidently  the  weight  of  water  equal  to  their  united  volume. 
If  the  loss  sustained  by  the  heavy  body  alone  is  taken  from 
tliis,  the  remainder  will  be  the  weight  of  water  equal  to 
the  bulk  of  the  lighter  body.  Therefore,  the  weight  of  the 
lighter  body  in  air  divided  by  this  remainder  will  give  its 
specific  gravity. 

Thus,  attach  a  pound  of  lead  to  two  ounces  of  cork.  The  weight 
in  water  will  be  8.6  ounces.  The  loss  of  both  bodies  is  9.4  ounces, 
but  as  the  previous  example  shows  the  lead  loses  1.4  ounces,  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  cork  is  8  ounces.  There- 
fore the  specific  gravity  of  the  cork  is  2  -i-  8  =  .25. 

304.  If  the  solid  is  soluble  in  water,  weigh  it  in  some 
other  liquid,  and  allow  for  the  diflference  between  its  specific 
gravity  and  that  of  water. 

Thus,  131  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  lost  32  grains  when  weighed 
in  absolute  alcohol,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  .8.  Its  specific 
gravity,  as  compared  with  alcohol,  is  131 -r- 32  =  4.1 ;  then  4.1  multi- 
plied by  .8,  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol,  equals  3.28,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  salt. 

305.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  found  (1)  by  the 
specific  gravity  bottle.  Counterpoise  a  small  flask 
by  a  weight  in  the  other  arm  of  the  balance,  and 
weigh  exactly  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  grains 
of  water  into  the  flask.  Mark  the  volume  of  the 
water  by  a  line  cut  in  the  glass.  Now  empty 
out  the  water,  fill  the  flask  as  high  as  the  line, 
with  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought, 
and  weigh.  The  weight  of  the  liquid  in  grains 
divided  by  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  is  its 
specific  gravity.    The  figure  represents  an  elegant 

Fig.  116.     form  of  the  one  hundred  grain  flask. 

Thus  a  100  grain  flask  contains  79.38  grains  of  alcohol;  hence,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  is  0.7938. 
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(2).  By  the  specific  gravity  bulb.  Suspend  any  insoluble 
Bulid  by  a  hair,  and,  having  determined  its  weight  in  air, 
find  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  and  also 
in  the  liquid.  The  loss  of  weight  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the 
same  volume:  hence,  Uie  loss  in  the 
liquid  divided  by  the  loss  in  water  equals 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

The  figure  represenla  a.  glass  specific  gravity 
bulb  coDlaining  mercarj.  It  can  easilj  be  made 
out  of  a  small  test  tube,  and  loaded  witb  shot 
instead  of  mercuiy. 

Suppose  the  air  weight  of  the  bulb  is  480 
^ains;  its  water  weight,  400  grains;  its  weight 
in  alcohol,  416  grains.  The  losaea  will  be,  re- 
spectively, 80  and  64  grains ;  then  64  -^  80  =  .8, 
the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol. 

306.  Either  of  these  meth- 
ods afibrds  accurate  results, 
but  for  rapid  determination, 
hydrometers  are  used.  These 
instruments  are  of  two  kinds. 
(1.)  HydTometera  of  constant 
volume.  (2.)  Ht/drometers  of 
conelant  waglU. 

1.  Nicholson's  hydrometer. 
This  instrument,  shown  in 
Fig.  118,  consists  of  a  hol- 
low cylindrical  vessel,  B,  to 
which  is  attached  a  lead 
C.  The  basket  is 
made  heavy  to  bring  the  ap- 

paratus  into  a  condition  of 

--" "     ^^^^^^"  stable  equilibrium.     A  wire 

'"'■  "*■  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  sup- 

ports a  pan,  A,  and  has  a  fixed  point,  O,  marked  on  it. 
To  one  the  KpptoHtus  for  determining  the  specific  ^xrds^ 
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of  liquids,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  total  weights 
required  to  bring  the  hydrometer  to  the  point  O,  in  distilled 
water,  and  in  the  given  liquid. 

Thus,  suppose  the  hydrometer  weighs  1000  grains,  and  it  re- 
quires 600  grains  additional  to  sink  it  in  water  and  200  grains  to 
sink  it  in  alcohol.  Then,  the  total  weights  are  1500  and  1200  grains. 
1200  H-  1600  =  0.80,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol. 

It  may  also  be  used  for  solids.  As  before,  suppose  that 
500  grains  will  sink  the  hydrometer  in  water  to  the  fixed 
point,  O.  Place  any  solid,  not  too  heavy,  as  a  bullet,  on 
the  pan,  A,  and  add  weights  until  the  hydrometer  sinks  to 
O.  It  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  added 
weights  are  together  equal  to  500  grains.  Then,  if  100  were 
added,  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  air,  must  be  400  grains. 
Now  place  the  body  in  the  basket,  C;  of  course,  as  the 
body  is  submerged,  it  will  be  buoyed  up  by  a  weight  equal 
to  the  volume  displaced.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  good 
the  loss,  by  adding  weights  to  the  pan.  A,  enough  to  bring 
the  hydrometer  to  the  fixed  point  once  more. 

Suppose  50  grains  are  required;  then,  as  this  equals  the  weiglit 
of  a  volume  of  water  tlie  size  of  the  solid,  400  -r-  50  =  8,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  required. 

When  the  solid  is  lighter  than  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  the 
solid  to  the  basket,  C,  before  submerging  it. 

307.  A  floating  body  has  a  constant  weight,  but  dis- 
places a  greater  volume  of  light  than  of  heavy  liquids. 
Hence,  if  these  relative  volumes  may  be  found,  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  liquid  may  be  calculated  by  dividing  the 
volume  which  a  floating  body  displaces  in  water,  by  the 
volume  which  it  displaces  in  the  given  liquid.  On  this 
principle  hydrometers  of  constant  weight  are  constructed. 

The  common  form  consists  of  a  glass  stem,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  blown  two  small  bulbs.  Some  mercury  or 
shot  is  placed  in  the  lower  bulb,  to  serve  as  ballast,  and 
the  point  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  pure  water  is 
marked  on  the  stem.     It  is  then  graduated  by  placing  the 
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instrument  in  a  liquid  wliose  specific  gravity  is  known ;  the 
point  to  wtiich  it  sinks  is  marked,  and  the  intermediate 
space  subdivided  into  a  scale 
of  degrees,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  tlie  maker.  As  a  long 
etem  would  be  inconvenient,  it 
is  customary  to  have  two  hy- 
drometers, one  for  liquids 
lighter  than  water,  in  which 
the  zero  point  is  near  the  bulb, 
and  the  other  for  heavier 
liquids,  with  the  zero  point  at 
the  top  of  the  stem. 

308.  ThaBBeamne'Bhydiom- 
eter  for  liquids  heavier  than 
water,  sinks  in  pure  water  to 
the  zero  mark  near  the  top  of 

the  stem  ;  in  a  solution  containing  fifteen  parts  of  salt  to 
eighty-five  parts  of  water,  it  sinks  to  the  mark  15.  All 
the  subdivisions  of  the  stem  are  of  the  same  size  as  those 
between  0  and  15.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion is  known  to  be  1.1095,  the  specific  gravity  correspond- 
ing to  any  degree  may  be  determined. 

Let  X  equal  (he  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  zero  point;  then  z  — 15  will  be  the  volume  of  an  equal 
weight  of  the  anit  solution.  Therefore,  r-r-(i  — 15) —  1.1095,  from 
which,  I,  the  number  of  equal  parts  dixplaced  b;  water  is  found  to  be 
152.  The  number  of  equal  parts  displaced  by  any  other  liquid  will  be 
1.^2  — «,  in  which  »  representa  (he  degrees  on  the  scale.  Conse- 
quently, the  specific  gravity  correBponding  to  any  degree  on  the 
wsile  will  be  found  by  the  formula  152  -^  (152  — n)  —specific  gravity. 

For  liquids  lighter  than  water,  Beaume  made  the  zero  point  cor- 
respond to  a  solution  containing  ten  per  centum  of  salt,  and  marked 
the  point  at  which  the  instrument  floated  in  pure  water  an  10°.  By 
B  similar  calculation  to  that  previouaty  employed,  the  formula  for 
the  hydrometer  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  is  found  to  be:  specific 
gravity  =  146-!-(I36  +  n). 

Alcohometers,  lactometers,  etc.,  have  scalea  &TTa.Tig^  \n 
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show  the  per  cent,  by  volume  or  by  weight  of  the  liquid  in 
a  given  solution. 

309.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  is  always  found  by 
direct  weighings  of  equal  volumes  of  air  and  of  the  gas. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  flask  is  weighed  (1.)  when  en- 
tirely empty ;  (2.)  when  full  of  air,  and  (3.)  when  full  of 
the  gas  in  question.  The  weight  of  the  gas  divided  by  the 
weight  of  the  air,  will  be  the  specific  gravity  required. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  weights  of  aeriform 
bodies  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  which  can  not  be 
detailed  here. 

As  gases  have  weight,  the  principle  of  Archimedes  applies 
to  bodies  weighed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  other  fluids. 

310.  The  practical  applications  of  specific  gravity  are 
numerous  and  important.  It  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
know  what  degree  of  concentration  a  solution,  or  an  acid, 
has  reached.  Thus,  a  Beaume's  hydrometer  stands  in  a 
well  manufactured  sirup  at  35°,  and  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  at  66°.  It  often  enables  the  merchant  to  determine 
the  purity  of  the  articles  offered.  Thus,  the  value  of  ardent 
spirits  is  dependent  on  the  proportion  of  alcohol  they  con- 
tain.    This  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  alcohometer. 

311.  The  famous  problem  offered  Archimedes  was  to  determine 

the  purity  of  King  Hiero's  crown.  Suppose  the  crown  to  have  been 
an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  weighing  22  ounces  in  air,  and  losing  1.5 
ounces  in  water. 

The  general  solution  of  this  problem,  as  applied  to  any  alloy,  gold 
nugget,  or  other  mineral,  is  as  follows: 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  m  its  specific  gravity. 

Let  H  be  the  mass  of  the  heavier  substance,  and  h  its  specific 
gravity. 

Let  L  be  the  mass  of  the  lighter  substance,  and  I  its  specific 
gravity. 

Then,  M  =  H  +  L.  Since  the  volume  of  a  substance  equals  its 
mass  divided  by  its  specific  gravity, 
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From  these  two  equations,  it  is  found  that 

m\h  —  //  m  \h  —  // 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  mass  can  be  determined  the 
usual  way ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  components  may  be 
found  by  tables,  or  ascertained  from  fragments  of  the  bogiy. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  may  then  be  found  by 
the  formulas. 

In  the  case  of  the  crown  as  supposed,  the  gold,  being  the  lieavier, 
is  found  by  the  first  formula. 

Gold=22.    ^'^?f~^^^'=  13.95. 
14.66     (19  —  lO.o) 

SiW.r      99      1^-^    ( 19  -  14.66 ) 
®^^^^"  =  22-     14:66    (19-10.5)  ^^•^^- 

312.  Recapitulation. 

I.  Liquids  are  both  compressible  and  elastic. 

II.  They  transmit  external  pressure  in  every  direction. 

1.  Undiminished. 

2.  Perpendicular  to  their  surfaces. 

3.  Proportional  to  their  areas. 

III.  They  produce  pressure  by  their  weight,  and  transmit  this  as 
if  it  were  an  external  pressure. 

IV.  A  liquid  always  seeks  its  lowest  level.  The  surface  of  a  liquid 
in  equilibrium  is  horizontal. 

1.  At  any  given  vertical,  an  apparent  level. 

2.  Between  distant  verticals,  a  true  level. 

V.  The  upward  pressure  of  a  liquid  upon  a  solid,  wholly  or  par- 
tially submerged,  is  its  buoyant  effort.  This  is  always  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

1.  A  submerged  solid  loses  weight,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
of  the  same  volume. 

2.  A  floating  solid  loses  all  its  weight,  and  displaces  a  volume  of 
fluid  equal  to  this  weight. 

VI.  The  specific  gravity  of  bodies  is  found  by  comparison  with 
water  or  air. 

1.  By  the  relative  weights  of  equal  volumes. 

2.  By  the  relative  volumes  of  equal  weights. 
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HYDRODYNAMICS. 

313.  If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  an3f  liquid,  the  preBsure  at 
any  point  will  be  proportioned  to  its  depth  below  the  sur- 
face. 

Hence,  if  apertures,  r,  g,  m,  n,  p.  be  made  in  the  vessel,  the 
liquid  will  flow  out  with  unequal  velocities,  being  less  for  r 
tluni  for  any  point  below  it,  and  equal  for  any  two  points, 
as  p  and  v,  at  the  same  vertical  depth  below  the  surface. 


But  the  velocih  does  not  increase  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the 
depth  The  jet  at  i  will  tend  to  rise  to  the  le\el  at  h  and 
falls  short  of  it  only  becau=e  of  friction  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  weight  of  the  particles  falling  back  If, 
then  the  velocity  at  v  is  Mifficient  to  carry  the  liquid 
through  the  \ertical  distance  hi  m  opposition  to  gravity, 
this  velocity  niu«t  be  equal  to  that  which  a  bodj  would 
acquire  in  falling  through  the  same  space  If  tlie  aperture 
were  m  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  velocity  of  the  escap- 
ing liquid  i\  )uld  be  the  ame  as  if  it  had  fallen  freely 
through  the  vertical  depth  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice. 
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As  the  same  fact  is  true  of  any  aperture  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  laws  of  escaping  liquids  are  comprised  in  the 
following: 

Theorem  of  Torricelli. — Particles  of  liq^uds,  flowing 
from,  an  aperture,  have  (he  same  velocity  as  if  they  had  fallen 
freely  in  vacuo  from  a  height  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  of 
tlie  surface  of  the  liquid  above  the  center  of  the  aperture. 

This  distance  is  called,  technically,  the  head  or  charge. 

314.  The  velocity  due  to  a  body  falling  through  any 
given  height  is  expressed  by  the  formula  [28.]  v=^V  2  gh. 
As  the  factors  2  g  are  constant  for  the  same  place,  the  velocity 
wiih  which  a  liquid  escapes  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  head. 
If  we  assume  ^  =  32.16,  the  actual  velocity  of  the  liquid 
may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  v  =  8.02  l/A. 

Conversely,  [49.]  h:=v^-r-64.S2:  hence,  if  the  velocity  is 
known,  we  may  calculate  the  head  due  to  the  velocity. 

As  water  and  mercury  would  fall,  in  vaxmo,  from  the 
same  height  in  the  same  time,  so  they,  or  other  liquids,  will 
flow  with  the  same  velocity  under  the  same  head :  there- 
fore, the  velocity  is  independent  of  Hie  density  of  the  liquid. 

315.  The  course  of  a  stream,  spouting  out  in  any  other 
direction  than  the  vertical,  is  that  of  a  parabola,  and  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  projectiles.  The  range  of  a  hori- 
zontal jet  is  easily  calculated.  For  example :  if  the  jet,  g, 
is  four  feet  below  the  surface,  the  velocity  due  to  the  head, 
h,  is  sixteen  feet  per  second.  If  its  elevation  above  the 
point  where  it  strikes,  6,  is  nine  feet,  it  will  be  three-fourths 
of  a  second  in  falling.  Inasmuch  as  these  two  motions  do 
not  interfere  with  each  other,  the  range  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  velocity  by  the  time.     (16  X  f  =  12.) 

The  calculation  may  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  following 
formula :    R  —  2  V^HE,  in  which   R  represents  the  range,   H  the 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  E  the  vertical  distance  of 
the  aperture  above  the  point  upon  which  the  stream  iaWa. 
V.  P.  14 
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As  H  and  E  are  parts  of  the  same  perpendicular,  the  value  of 
R  will  he  greatest  when  H  =  E.  Therefore,  the  range  will  be 
greatest  when  the  aperture  is  at  the  middle  point.  Further,  since 
the  product  of  H  and  E  determines  the  range,  their  values  may  be 
interchanged  without  altering  the  value  of  R;  therefore,  two  jets  at 
equal  distances  above  and  below  the  center  have  the  same  range. 
These  conditions  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

316.  To  calculate  the  volnme  of  liquid  discharged  fi^^m 
an  orifice  in  a  given  time,  multiply  the  area  of  the  orifice 
by  the  velocity  of  the  stream  per  second,  and,  then,  this 
product  by  the  number  of  seconds. 

Thus,  if  the  jet  g  have  an  inch  area,  there  will  issue,  in  one  sec- 
ond, a  prism  of  water  one  inch  in  area  and  sixteen  feet  long,  the 
contents  of  which  is  1  X  (16  X  12)  =  192  cubic  inches.  If  the  given 
time  be  three  minutes  (=180  seconds),  the  discharge  will  be  equal 
to  192  X  180  cubic  inches,  or  twenty  cubic  feet. 

317.  The  velocity  of  discharge  will  not  be  constant 
unless  the  liquid  is  kept  at  the  same  level.  If  a  cylindrical 
vessel  is  allowed  to  empty  itself  through  an  orifice  at  the 
bottom,  the  velocity  will  be  uniformly  retarded  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  sinks.  When  motion,  uniformly  retarded, 
comes  to  an  end,  the  average  velocity  is  half  the  initial 
velocity  (215)  ;  consequently,  the  quantity  of  liquid  dis- 
charged from  a  vessel  allowed  to  empty  itself,  is  just  half 
the  quantity  that  would  have  been  discharged  in  the  same 
time  if  the  original  head  had  been  maintained. 

Conversely,  the  time  required  to  empty  an  unreplenished 
vessel  is  double  the  time  required  to  discharge  the  same 
quantity  of  liquid  if  the  original  head  is  maintained. 

318.  The  results  thus  given  by  theory  are  never  attained 
in  practice.  Only  the  central  part  of  the  jet  attains  the 
theoretical  velocity.  The  outer  particles  converge  with  less 
velocity,  and,  by  their  interference,  retard  the  flow.  By 
suspending  in  water  small  particles  of  amber  or  litmus, 
this  convergence  can  be  exhibited  by  the  movement  of  the 
particles.     In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  cur- 
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rents,  the  jet  contracts  on  leaving  the  orifice, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to 
half  its  diameter,  the  eection  of  tlie  stream  h 
only  ,64  the  area  of  the  orifice.  The  point  of 
greatest  contraction,  VC,  is  called  the  vena 
amtrada. 

If  the  wall  of  the  vessel   is  a  thin  plale,  ihe  area 
'  and  head  of  the  vena  contToefa  must  be  considered  as 

the  real  orifice  in  calculating  the  volume  of  liquid  dixcharged. 

If  the  wall  of  the  veseel  has  considerable  thichneBs,  or  if  a  short 
tube  ifl  attached  to  the  orifice,  the  rate  of  discharge  is  increased.  A 
cylindrical  tube,  or  adjvlage,  whose 
length  ia  four  times  its  diameter,  in- 
creases the  fiow  to  eighty-four  hun- 
dredths of  that  required  by  theory. 
The  effect  is  still  greater  (.92)  if  Ihe 
dischai^  tube  is  made  conical  both 
ways,  first  contracting  like  the  vena 
eoatrada  and  then  widening.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  discharge  pipe 
projects  within  the  vessel,  the  veloc- 
ity ia  impeded. 

310.  The  lateral  pressure  ex- 
erted by  a  liquid  in  motion,  is 
always  less  than  when  at  rest. 
If  wat«r  flows  vertically  through 
a  long  cylindrical  pipe,  it  will 
exert  no  lateral  pressure. 

Suppose  a  reservoir  of  water  to 
be  connected  by  rubber  Inbing  con- 
trolled by  a  clamp,  C,  to  a  pipe  which 
is  connected  with  a  cistern  having  a 
discharge  pipe,  d,  at  the  bottom,  and 
an  open  pipe,  B,  at  the  top.  The 
wat«r  flowing  through  the  pipe  will 
never  entirely  fill  it,  so  long  as  it  is  in  i 
by  a  thin  film  of  air.  If,  now,  a  small  open  tube,  I,  be  inserted  near 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  the  adhesion  of  the  water  will  drag  down  the 
paiticlM  of  air,  which,  on  rising  through  the  wUei  in  A\e  c\riiiera 


I,  but  will  be  surrounded 
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will  rush  out  in  a  steady  stream  through  B.  On  this  principle  the 
blowers  of  the  Catalan  forges  are  constructed,  but  even  a  small  appa- 
ratus of  this  sort  will  furnish  sufficient  air  for  most  blow-pipe  pur- 
poses. 

Now,  suppose  the  tube,  <,  to  be  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to  a  glass 
tube  dipping  in  some  colored  fluid.  The  water  falling  through  the 
pipe  will,  as  before,  drag  the  surrounding  particles  of  air  along  with 
it,  and  thereby  tend  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  tube,  G.  Conse- 
quently, the  liquid  will  be  forced  up  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  the  pipe.  With  a  long  discharge  pipe,  the  flow  may  be  so 
regulated  by  the  clamp,  C,  as  to  produce  a  very  nearly  perfect  vacuum 
in  tlie  tube,  t.  If,  then,  a  receiver,  K,  be  attached  to  the  tube,  it  will 
soon  be  exhausted  of  most  of  its  contents.  Hence,  this  apparatus 
may  also  be  used  as  an  air  pump.  SprengePs  and  Bunsen's  air 
pumps  are  constructed  on  this  principle. 

In  Sprengers  air  pump,  mercury  is  used,  and  the  length 
of  the  discharge  pipe  is  a  little  more  than  thirty  inches. 
The  clamp  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  mercury  may  fall 
intermittently  in  large  drops.  These  drops  will  form  in 
cylinders  and  act  as  valves,  completely  closing  the  pipe, 
and  driving  all  the  air  before  them  out  of  the  apparatus. 
The  mercury  in  the  cistern  will  prevent  the  return  of  the 
air  up  the  tube.  As  fast  as  the  reservoir  is  emptied  it  is 
replenished  from  the  cistern. 

In  Bunsen's  air  pump,  water  is  used.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  discharge  pipe  should  be  at  least  thirty- 
four  feet  long.  This  form  is  very  convenient  for  laboratory 
use,  since  it  needs  for  its  construction  only  to  have  the  bent 
tube,  t,  inserted  into  the  waste  pipe  of  the  sink,  and  that  a 
stream  of  water,  under  proper  control,  should  enter  this 
pipe  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

320.  In  horizontal  pipes  the  discharge  is  less  than  that 
due  to  the  head,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the 
pipe,  and  to  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid. 
The  resistance  to  the  flow  increases,  (1.)  with  the  length 
of  the  pipe;  (2.)  with  the  number  of  bends  and  obstruc- 
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tions;  (3.)   as  the  diameter  is  diminished;    and  (4.)  very 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

The  rate  of  discharge  diminiRhes  as  the  resistance  increases,  con- 
sequently, unless  a  large  allowance  is  made  for  the  resistance,  the 
quantity  delivered  will  fall  short  of  the  estimate.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  diameter  of  the  discharge  pipe  should  be  at  least 
one-half  greater  than  that  required  by  theory. 

321.  The  size  of  rivers  depends  on  the  physical  character 
of  the  countries  drained  by  them.  Their  velocity  is  de- 
pendent on  (1.)  the  volume  of  water  to  be  discharged; 
(2.)  the  shape  of  the  channel,  and  (3.)  the  slope  of  the 
bed. 

Thus  the  velocity  of  a  river  is  greater  during  freshets 
than  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  greater  in  narrow  and  straight 
channels  than  in  a  broad  or  winding  bed.  By  reason  of 
the  friction  of  the  banks  the  velocity  is  greatest  in  mid 
channels,  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  least  near  the 
banks.  As  the  lateral  pressure  diminishes  with  the  velocity, 
the  more  sluggish  particles  at  the  sides  press  upon  the 
central  portions,  and  thus  heap  them  up,  to  produce  equi- 
librium.    This  renders  the  surface  slightly  convex. 

322.  The  smallest  inclination  capable  of  giving  motion 
to  water,  is  nearly  one  inch  to  fifteen  miles.  Three  inches 
per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight  channel,  give  a  velocity  of 
three  miles  an  hour;  three  feet  per  mile  are  sufiicient  to 
produce  a  mountain  torrent. 

The  wearing  away  of  the  banks  and  bottom  of  a  river  or  canal 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  current.  A  velocity  of  thirty  feet  per 
minute  will  not  distuib  clay  or  sand  ;  one  of  forty,  will  sweep  along 
coarse  sand;  of  sixty,  fine  gravel;  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
rounded  pebbles;  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  angular  stones.  For 
this  reason,  rapid  rivers  are  stony,  slow  ones  sandy  or  muddy. 

If  the  velocity  of  rivers  were  not  checked  by  friction,  their  force 
would  be  frightful.  The  Ganges,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  velocity  due  to  this  fall  is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
per  hour,  which  is  more  than  fifty  times  the  velocity  acstuaWy  a\Xa^xtf^ 
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WATER   POWER. 

323.  Flowing  water  acts  as  a  moving  power,  (1.)  by  its 
weight,  (2.)  by  the  force  of  the  current,  or  (3.)  by  the 
combined  effect  of  both. 

The  gross  power  of  a  fall  of  water  is  equal  to  the  weiglit 
of  water  discharged  in  a  unit  of  time  multiplied  by  the  head. 

Let  H  represent  the  head,  Q  the  volume  in  cubic  feet 
discharged  per  second,  and  62.4  lbs.  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  water;  then,  Q.H(62,4)  =  P,  the  gross  power  in  foot 
pounds  per  second. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  stream  ia  given,  since  [49.]  H  — 
u^  -i- 64.32,  the  formula  becomes 


[50.]   P-Q 


64.32/ 


-(Qi.=)0.97. 


As  the  last  factor  does  not  differ  greatly  from  unity,  we 
may  use  the  following  rule  for  most  purposes. 

27ie  grom  power  of  a  water  fall  in  foot-pounds  per  aecojid,  w 
eqard  to  tiie  volume  of  water  discharged,  in  cubic  feet,  midtiplUd 
by  the  a^iai-e  of  Ste  velocity,  in  fed. 

There  m  always  a  lo^n  of  cnei^}',  arieing  from  tlie  nhspe  and  fric- 
tion of  the  weir,  so  that  the  efftetive  power  i»  somewhat  less  than  tlie 

324.  Water  wheels  are 
either  vertical  or  horizontal. 
In  vertical  wheels,  the  effect- 
ive power  of  the  stream  is 
applied  to  buckets  or  boards 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  to 
be  moved.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  vertical  wheels: 
{!.)  the  overshot,  (2.)  the 
undershot,  (3.)  the  breast 
wheel. 

the  Btreun  ftlla  into 


<l»^ 


In    the   overshot  viheel,    Fig 
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buckets  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  acta  principally  h 
weight. 
In  the  underdiot  wked.  Fig. 

125,  the  stream  stritea  against 
boards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel,  and  acts  by  the  force 
of  the  current. 

In    the   breaM   wheel,    Fig. 

126,  the  stream  may  be  made 
to  act  both  by  its  weight  and 
the  force  of  the  current. 
High  breast  wheels  receive  the  stream  in  buckets  above  the 
axis;  Vm  breast  wheels  receive  the  stream  on  boards  below 
the  axis. 


325.  The  availability  of  any  wheel  d^t^^nda  uu  the 
character  of  the  fall  Undershot  wheels  are  well  adapted 
to  low  falls  with  large  supplies  of  water  0\crshot  wheel'. 
are  used  with  falls  not  exceeding  stvty  feet  m  height,  and 
are  efficient  even  with  small  streams  Breast  wheels  require 
a  larger  supply  of  water,  but  the  fell  is  always  less  than 
their  diameter. 

326.  The  sfficienoy  of  a  wheel  is  iai^ely  dependent  on  the 
shape  of  the  buckets,  or  floats,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  water  may  escape  after  having  been  umi.    Il^v^  ai(Au:!\ 
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impulse  of  the  etream  is  only  the  excess  of  ita  velocity 
above  that  of  the  float  boards :  thus,  if  the  stream  has  a 
velocity  of  eight  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  float  boards  three 
feet,  the  velocity  of  impact  ia  five  feet.  For  these,  and 
other  reasons,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  wheel  is  always 
less  than  the  effective  power  of  the  stream.  Overshot  and 
high  breast  wheels  utilize  from  .6  to  .8  of  the  power; 
low  breast  wheels,  from  .45  to  .65,  and  undershot  from 
.25  to  .45. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  head  is  the  same, 
whether  the  water  flows  from  an  orifice  in  a  reservoir,  or 
falls  freely  the  same  distance,  as  has  been  shown  in  (313). 

327.  There  are  two  forms  of  horizontal  wheels;  (1.)  Ihe 

reaction,  (2.)  the  turbine. 

The  reoctuwi  wficei  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Barker's  mill,  which  acts 
on  the  pnnctple  of  unbalanced 
lateral  pressure  (273. ) 

A  vertical  ana  CD,  which  revolve* 
upon  a  pivot  terminates  in  two  Lori- 
zontal  pipea  A  and  B,  whose  eitremi- 
liea  are  curved  in  opposile  direclJona. 
Ae  the  fluid  eacapea  front  the  orifice  in 
the  ends  of  these  pipes,  the  arms  are 

driven  around  in  opposile  directions  to 

the  flow  and  raay  be  employed  to  com- 
municate motion  lo  machinery. 

328  There  are  three  classes  of  torhines,  and  many  vari- 
eties of  eath  class  One  of  the  most  efficient  was  invented 
in  1827,  by  M.  Fourneyron.  Fig.  128  shows  a  vertical, 
and  Pig.  129,  a  horizontal  section  of  this  turbine. 

A  column  of  w.itcr,  confined  by  a  cylinder,  B,  after  descending  in 
its  vertical  axis,  rushes  out  at  the  bottom,  throngh  a  great  number 
of  guides,  g,  so  as  to  strike  the  curved  buckets,  b,  of  the  wheel,  and 
make  it  revolve.  The  buckets  are  so  curved  as  (1.)  lo  receive  the 
impulse  of  the  water  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  efficiency;  and 
then  (2.)  to  permit  it«  escape  with  the  least  loss  of  motion.     The 


wheel  ia  connected  beneath  the  (^linder  to  the  shaA,  d,  which  psura 
upward  through  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  and  commiinicaten  ilii 
motion  to  the  gearing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ehari.     Turbines  are 


uppi [cable  lo  falls  of  any 
height,  from  nine  inches  up- 
ward, and  will  ulilize  from 
.75  to  .90  of  the  power  of  the 

329.  If  it  ver«  possi- 

'= ■— .t' ^^^S     ble  for  water  t»)  flow  in  a 

*''"■  '**■  pipe  entirely  unimpeded, 

60  that  its  velocity  would  ever  be  that  required  by  tlieoiy 
(8.02 1/ A),  there  would  be  no  lateral  pressure;  and,  If  the 
pipe  were  pierced,  no  water  would  flow  out.  But  when 
the  velocity  is  diminished  by  friction,  and  other  causes, 
a  portion  of  the  pressure  is  not 
carried  ofi*,  and  becomes  a  burst- 
ing pressure  on  the  pipe.  This 
pressure  ia  unequal  at  difierent 
portions  of  the  pipe.  At  the  end, 
E,  Fig.  130,  where  the  wattr  flows 
out,  it  is  almost  nothing,  but  in- 
creases toward  the  reservoir,  as 
shown  by  the  dott«d  line,  being,  at  any  point,  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  calculated  and  actual  velocity. 

If,  now,  the  current  of  water  be  suddenly  stopped,  much 
of  the  momentum  will  be  changed  to  lateral  pressure,  and 
the  water  will  rise  in  the  open  pipes,  abe,  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  reaction  of  the  momentum.     This  will  Im 

N.P.1& 
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greatest  in  the  tubes  near  the  end,  E.  In  common  house- 
hold water  pipes,  if  the  faucet  is  suddenly  closed,  a  certain 
shock  is  felt  near  it,  and,  if  the  head  is  sufficient,  the  pipe 
will  burst. 

330.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
impulse  of  running  water,  when  suddenly  checked,  can  be 
made  available  for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  consider- 
able height. 

Let  R,  Fig.  131,  be  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  flows  through 
the  pipe,  P.  to  the  orifice,  o.  Let  a  conical  valve,  C,  be  fitted  to  this 
orifice,  of  such  weight  as  to  remain  down,  and  leave  the  orifice  open, 
when  it  is  opposed  only  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  water  in  the 
pipe  and  reservoir.  However,  the  water,  by  flowing  through  the  ori- 
fice, soon  acquires  momentum  sufficient  to  raise  the  valve,  C,  close 
the  orifice,  and  thereby  communicate  a  shock  to  the  pipe. 


Fig.  131. 

A  second  valve,  V,  which  opens  into  an  air  chamber.  A,  is  made 
to  rise  by  the  impulse  of  the  reaction,  and  allow  the  water  to  enter 
the  air  chamber,  until  the  pressure  of  the  inclosed  air  overcomes  the 
shock  of  the  water. 

Tlie  valve,  V,  now  closes,  C  opens,  and  permits  the  water  to  flow 
out  at  0,  as  before.  The  accumulated  momentum  again  closes  C  and 
forces  a  second  portion  of  water  into  the  air  chamber,  and  thus  the 
action  is  continued  indefinitely. 

The  confined  air  soon  acquires  sufficient  elastic  force  to  drive  the 
water  in  the  chamber  through  the  ex\l  p\pe,^,\w  ^.  continued  stream. 
Much  more  water  escapes  at  o  belvfeew  \\ve  "^\i\«a.\A.o\\A  >Ct»«v  c»si\«k 
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raised  in  the  exit  pipe,  E. "  The  useful  effect  of  this  machine  is  the 
greatest  when  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  does  not  much 
exceed  the  fall  from  the  reservoir,  but  it  diminishes  as  the  height 
increases.  With  a  low  fall  and  only  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  a 
constant  stream  can  be  raised  by  this  machine  to  a  considerable 
height.  A  fall  of  two  feet  is  competent  to  raise  one-lbnieth  oi  the 
water  expended,  to  a  height  of  forty  feet. 

331.  Recapitulation. 

Kunning  water  exerts  power  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  its 
volume  and  the  square  of  its  velocity,  diminished  by  the  impediments 
to  motion. 

It  acts  as  a  motive  power: 

Useful 
Effect. 

{Undershot.     .25 
Breast.  .60 

Overshot.        .75 

^^    .  (Turbine.         .90 

L  Horizontal.  tj^^^.^j^^         .40 

II.  By  the  impulse  of  one  part  of  the  stream  on 

another Hydraulic  ram.  .50 


I.  By  its  momentum.  -J  Water  wheels. 


THE    MECHANICS    OF   AERIFORM    FLUIDS. 

332.  Aeriform  bodies  are  fluids  which  are  highly  com- 
pressible, elastic,  transparent,  and  usually  colorless.  In 
an  aeriform  fluid,  the  repulsion  of  its  molecules  so  far  ex- 
ceeds their  attraction  for  each  other,  that  they  tend  to  sep- 
arate and  expand  indefinitely  into  space,  unless  controlled 
by  external  forces,  or  pressures.  The  force  with  which  an 
aeriform  fluid  tends  to  expand,  is  called  its  elastic  force  or 
tension. 

333.  Aeriform  bodies  are  divided  into  vapors  and  gases. 

1.   Vapors  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heal  m^qw  ^<^\^^ 
and  liquids,  ond  readily  return  to  their  OTigm^X  sXaXi^  xv^otcl 
eooling.    Steam  is  the  type  of  all  vapors. 
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2.  Goerdhle  gases  are  aeriform  nnder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  may  be  condensed  into  liquids,  and  even  solids, 
by  the  aid  of  pressure  and  of  low  temperatures ;  as  chlorine, 
carbonic  acid  (CO^).    There  are  twenty-nine  coercible  gases. 

3.  Permanent  gases  are  fluids  which  have,  thus  far,  re- 
tained their  aeriform  state,  under  all  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Only  five  gases  are  permanent,  viz.: 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  and 
nitric  oxide  (N  O^). 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  solids  and  liquids  may  be 
changed  to  vapor,  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  that  all  gases  may 
be  liquefied  under  sufficient  cold  and  pressure.  Therefore,  the  dis- 
tinction between  gases  and  vapors  is  merely  conventional,  as  they 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  specific  properties,  as  density, 
odor,  etc. 

334.  Pneumatics  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
aeriform  fluids. 

The  atmosphere,  which  is  mainly  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  will  be  assumed  as  the  type  of  all  bodies  in 
the  aeriform  state.  Whatever  physical  property  is  estab- 
lished regarding  atmospheric  air,  is  to  be  understood  as 
applying  to  all  vapors  and  gases. 

Air  has  been  proved  to  possess  extension  and  impenetra- 
bility, the  essential  properties  of  matter,  and  to  have 
mobility,  inertia,  and  momentum.  Like  all  other  fluids,  it 
transmits  pressure  undiminished,  in  every  direction ;  but, 
as  its  compressibility  far  exceeds  liquids  like  water,  the 
effect  of  pressure  is  not  felt  as  instantaneously  at  long  dis- 
tances as  in  the  case  of  liquids. 

335.  The  air  is  kept  in  its  place  about  the  earth  by  the 
joint  action  of  its  molecular  repulsion  and  the  attraction 
of  gravitation.  Consequently,  the  atmosphere,  at  its  upper 
limit,  must  have  a  definite  surface,  like  the  sea.  At  any 
point  on  the  earth's  surface  the  air  will  exert,  by  reason  of 
gravity,  a  pressure  due  to  a  line  of  molecules,  extending 
from  the  point  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere.     At 
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any  given  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  effect 
of  gravity  in  producing  upward,  downward,  and  lateral 
pressures,  will  be  the  same  as  in  liquids. 

336.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Torricelli,  in  1643.  He  filled  a  glass 
tube,  nearly  three  feet  long,  with  mercury,  closed  the  open 
end  firmly,  and  then  inverted  the 
tube  in  a  cistern  of  mercury.  On 
removing  his  finger,  the  liquid  de- 
scended in  the  tube,  and  finally  came 
to  rest  at  the  height  of  about  thirty 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  cistern,  thus  leaving  a  vacuum  at 
the  top  of  the  tube. 

Now,  as  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury tends  to  make  it  flow  out  of 
the  tube,  the  column  must  be  sus- 
tained by  an  equal  and  opposite 
force.  The  philosophers  of  the  day 
thought  they  explained  the  matter 
by  saying  that  **  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum ;"  but  Torricelli  reasoned 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
equilibrium  of  fluid  pressures,  the  force  that  sustains  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 

-  Pascal  confirmed  Torricelli's  explanation,  by  causing  the 
experiment  to  be  repeated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  He 
thus  reasoned:  "If  the  height  of  the  mercury  is  less  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  than  at  the  bottom,  it  will  follow  that  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  sus- 
pension, and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  since  it  is  very 
certain  that  there  is  more  air  to  weigh  on  it  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  while  we  can  not  say  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  more  than  at  its  summit." 
At  the  top  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  the  column  vfaa  ioxm^  \»  \^ 
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three  inchea  lower  than  at  the  bottom,  which  settled  the 

question. 
337.   The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is,  therefore,  equal 

to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  which  it  will  austain. 

An  instrument  used  for  measuring  atmospheric  pressure  is 

called  a  Bammder. 

The  aiEuplest  form  of  the  barometer  la 
the  Torricellian  tube,  but  for  convenience 
of  transportation,  other  forms  have  been 
devised.  Fortin'siBoneof  the  beet.  Figo. 
133  and  134.  ItconsisUof  aalraightglasa 
tube,  about  thirty -three  inches  long,  filled 
wilh  mercury,  and  dipping  Into  a  glass 
cistern  containing  the  same  fluid.  The 
base  of  the  cistern,  mn,  is  made  of 
leather,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  screw,  C.  On  using  tliia  barom- 
eter, (he  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  brought 
lo  a  level  with  the  point  of  an  ivorj  pin, 
«,  by  turning  tEie  screw,  C,  up  or  down. 
The  scale,  B,  gives  the  exact  height  of 
the  column   above   this  point.     The  tube  j-,q  ,^ 

and  cistern  are  protected  from  accident 
by  a  brass  case.  In  traveling,  the  Interior  of  the  tube 
and  cistern  are  filled  with  mercury  hy  raising  the  screw, 
go  as  to  prevent  ihe  accidental  inlroduclion  of  air.  A 
thermometer  is  attached  to  the  scale.  As  mercury  ex- 
pands by  heat,  all  barometrical  observations  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  temperature,  hy  tables  prepared  for 
that  purpose. 

It  is  essential  to  a  first  rate  barometer  (1.) 
that  the  mercury  should  be  pure,  (2.)  that  the 
Fi^m  ^"^'^  should  measure  the  exact  distance  between 
the  levels  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  cistern, 
(.3.")  that  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  tube  be  perfect. 
With  the  best  precautions,  it  will  contain  a  trace  of  the 
vapor  of  mercury.  Air  is  excluded  by  pouring  the  mer- 
carjr  into  the  tube,  smaU  poitVona  sA  a.  time,  and  boiling  it 
a/fer  eacii  successive  addition. 
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338.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  estimated 
in  pounda,  or  by  the  height  of  the  barometer.  At  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  column  varies  from 
28  to  31  inches,  the  average  being  29.922  inches.  The 
weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  this  height,  and  one  inch 
in  area  is  14.7  pounds.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  is  nearly  fifteen  pounds  to  each  square 
inch  of  surface. 

No  other  liquid  is  so  serviceable  in  the  construction  of 
barometers  as  mercury.  Barometers  have  been  made,  hav- 
ing their  tubes  filled  with  water  and  with  sulphuric  acid, 
but  they  are  very  expensive  and  unwieldy.  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  will  sustain  a  column  of  water  13.6  times 
longer  than  the  column  of  mercury,  or  thirty-four  feet. 

339.  The  preBBure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  illustrated 
by  many  simple  experiments. 


1  InthepncuiniitM 

wtistonrf     Fig     136, 

the  doKAKard  press 

ure    of    the    almas 

phere  on  the   liquid 

in   the  tube  auntaina 

the  ink  in  the  bottle  f  o   is 

^hen   the  ink   sinks  ttoirn  to  the  level  of  the 

neck   a  bubble  of  air  paaees  m  and  forces  out  a 

porlion  of  the  ink  inlo  the  tube 

2  Fill  a  tumbler  with  water  and  hiving 
placed  n  thick  slip  of  paper  tier  ils  mouth 
preflfl  the  paper  down  Iightlr  with  the  hand 
and  invert  the  glasa  caulioual>  The  hand  raiy 
now  bo  reraoved  and  the  water  will  be  sup 
ported  in  the  glass  b;  the  upward  pressure  o( 
the  MToonphere  on  the  paper,  Fig   136 

3.  Take  a  email  open  tabe,  or  a  py«He,  Fig.  137,p\viwi«\X.'»«ctw»».-i 
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in  water  qdUI  it  is  filled,  (hen  close  the  upper  eud  b;  the  finger  and 

rtiirte  tlie  tube.  The  water  will  not  rua  out,  because  the  pressure  of 
the  air  keeps  it  up.  Bemove  the  finger,  so  that  the  atmosphere  maj 
press  above  and  below,  and  the  water  will  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

4.  Water  will  not  daw  out  of  a  small  tap  in  a  tight  barrel,  becaiue 
of  the  laleral  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  this  be  counteracted  bj 
admitting  air  through  an  opening  in  the  top,  the  water  will  run 
freely  by  its  own  weight.  No  upper  opening  is  required  in  beer  barrels, 
because  of  tlie  tension  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  beer. 

5.  A  boy's  sucker  is  made  by  attaching  a  stout  string  to  the  center 
of  a  small  circular  piece  of  thick  leather.     The  leather  i^^  first  Mmkeil 

in  water,  and  then  pressed  firmly 

against   the  smooth   surface   of  a 

stone,  su  as  to  exclude  all  the  air. 

The  two  surfaces  are  now  held  to- 
gether   by    the    force    of    fifteen 

pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Fig.  138. 

On  pulling  the  string,  a  vacuum  is 

formed    under   a    portion    of   the 

leather,  and   the  weight  of  the  at- 

monpliere    on    itx    upper   side    is 

borne  by  the  hand.     The  weight 

""*''"'  of  tbe  atmosphere  is  thereby  re- 

moveii  from  this  portion  of  the  stone,  and,  if  it  ia 

not  tno  heavy,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its 

under  side  will  raise  it  up. 

310.  The  tension  of  gases  may  be  shown 

by  the  following  experiment.  Bend  the 
closed  end  of  a  barometer  tube,  as  in  Fig. 
139,  and  pour  just  enough  mercury  into 
tlie  tube  to  fill  the  bend,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  air  incloseti  in  the  short  arm  is 
now  in  its  natural  condition,  under  the  press- 
ure of  one  atmos]>here.  If  thirty  inches  of 
mercury  be  poured  into   the  long  arm,    tbe  p^^ ,,,_ 

confined   air  will  be  uncler  the  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres,  one  of  air  and  one  of  mercury,  and  will 
be  reduced  in  volume  one-half.     If  thirty  inches  more  naer 
cury  be  added,  the  pressure  will  be  three  atmospheres,  and  the 
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volume  will  be  reduced  to  one-third.  And  so  on,  for  every 
like  increase  of  pressure,  the  volume  will  be  reduced  to 
one-fourth,  one-fifth,  etc.     Therefore, 

1.  The  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is  inversely  as  Vie 
'pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

This  proposition  is  known  as  Mariotte's  law,  and  is  true 
for  all  gases,  within  small  limits  of  error.  As  the  denijity 
of  a  body  is  inversely  as  its  volume,  and  as  the  pressure  is 
always  sustained  by  the  tension  of  the  air  inclosed, 

2.  Hie  density  and  tension  of  a  given  weight  of  air  are  directly 
as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  inversely  as  its  vol- 
ume. 

341.  To  prove  the  same  law  for  pressures  less  than  one 
atmosphere :  Fill  a  long  jar  with  mercury,  and  fill  a  baro- 
meter tube  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top 
with  mercury.  Then  invert  the  tube  in 
the  jar,  and  sink  it  until  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  jar  and  tube  is  the  same. 
The  confined  air  is  now  imder  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere.  On  raising  the  tube, 
as  in  Fig.  140,  the  tension  of  the  confined 
air  equals  one  atmosphere  minus  the  weight 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  If  the  column 
of  mercury  raised  is  fifteen  inches,  the  air 
will  have  a  tension  of  one-half  an  atmos- 
phere, and  will  have  doubled  its  volume. 
When  the  column  of  mercury  is  20  inches 
the  tension  of  the  air  will  be  one-third  of  an 
atmosphere   (30  —  20  =  10),  and   its  bulk 

will  be  trebled.     Mariotte's  law,  therefore, 

applies  both  to  condensed  and  rarified  air.  pia.  ho. 

342.  The  tension  of  aeriform  fluids,  may  be  measured  by 
manometers  or  gauges.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  the  closed 
manometer.  Fig.  141,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of  Mariotte's 
tube.     It  consists  of  a  U  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  Ivalf 
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filled  with  mercury.     The  closed  end  contains  diy  air,  at 
the  ordinary  tension. 

When  the  oi>en  end  communicates  freely 
;  with  the  atmosphere,  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury '\a  the  Bame  in  both  tubes.  If  the 
open  end  is  connected  with  aeriform  fluids 
whose  tension  is  to  be  measured,  as  with 
the  steam  in  a  boiler,  tbe  air  will  occupy 
one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc.,  of  its 
original  space,  according  as  the  pressure 
increases  to  two,  three,  four,  etc.  atmos- 
Fio.  HI.  pheres.     Or  if  the  pressure  is  less  than  one 

atmosphere,  tbe  air  will  expand  as  the  pressure  diminishes. 

343.  Bourdon's  gauge,  Fig.  142,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  manometers  known.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  tube, 
A£,  closed  at  one  end,  B,  and  fixed  at 
the  other,  A.  The  cross  section  of  the 
tube  is  a  flattened  ellipse,  having  its 
greatest  breadth  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  tube  is  curved.  When 
the  pressure  within  tbe  tube  is  greater 
than  the  pressure  without,  the  tube  be- 
comes less  curved,  or  tends  to  straighten; 
when  the  pressure  without  is  tbe  greater, 
it  becomes  more  curved.  The  extent  of 
the  motion  depends  on  tbe  elasticity  of 
flexure  in  the  tube.  The  movements  of  the  closed  end 
of  the  tube  are  communicated  by  the  link,  D,  to  an 
index,  which  moves  along  a  graduated  arc.  The  arc  ij' 
graduated  by  comparison  with  other  manometers.  The 
tube  and  mechanism  are  contained  in  a  brass  box  with  n 
gliis.*  cover.  The  sensibility  of  the  gauge  depends  on 
the  flexibility  of  the  tube.  Some  are  made  to  measure 
pressures  of  less  than  one  atmosphere,  and  some  of  sev- 
eral hundred. 

In  steam  gauges,  the  fixed  end  of  the  tube  commnni- 
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cates  with  the  boiler,  by  the  stop-cock,  C  A  modification 
of  this  gauge  is  well  kuown  in  this  couutry,  under  the  name 
of  Ashcroft's  gauge. 

To  measure  pressures  of  less  than  one  atmosphere,  the 
tube  is  exhausted  of  air,  and  the  fixed  end  hermetically 
sealed.  The  stop-cock  is  then  removed.  This  gauge  then 
becomes  an  anermd  baTometer. 


AIR  PUMPB. 

344.  An  air  pomp  is  an  instrument  for  removing  the  air 
from  a  closed  vessel. 

Fig.  143  shows  the  Leslie  air  pump,  and  Fig.  144  the 
same  instrument  in  section.     The  receiver,  B,  is  connected 


with  the  cylinder,  C,  by  a  long  bent  tube,  terminating  in  a 
horizontal  brass  plate.     The  mouth  of  the  receiver  and  the 
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Fig.  H4. 


surface  of  the  brass  plate  are  carefully  ground,  so  as  to 

bring  tliem  in  contact  at  everjr  point.     The  edge  of  the  re- 

ceiver  i.^  smeared  with  grease,  so  as  to  render  the  connection 

as  close  as  possible. 

When  the  piston,  P,  is  raised 

from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  external  air  closes  the  upper 
valve ;  the  air  in  the  receiver 
expands,  opens  the  lower  valve, 
•  and  fills  the  cylinder.  When 
the  piston  is  depressed,  the  lower 
valve  closes,  and  the  air  in  the 
cylinder  is  forced  through  the 
upper  valve  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere. As  the  piston  again 
rises,  the  upper  valve  is  closed, 
the  lower  valve  opens,  and  the  confined  air  expands  into 
the  cylinder.  At  every  ascent  and  descent  of  the  piston,  a 
portion  of  air  is  removed  from  the  receiver,  and  this  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  until  the  tension  of  the  air  remaining 
is  not  sufiicient  to  lift  the  lower  valve.  The  receiver  is 
then  said  to  be  exhausted. 

The  tension  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  measured  by  a 
gauge,  which  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  leading  from  the  re- 
ceiver to  a  vessel  of  mercury,  H.  The  external  air  forces 
the  mercury  up  the  gauge,  in  proportion  as  the  tension  of 
the  air  in  the  tube  is  diminished.  If  the  exhaustion  were 
perfect,  the  mercury  would  rise  to  about  thirty  inches. 
The  height  of  the  gauge  indicates  the  diflerence  between 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  tension  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver. 

The  air  pump  is  also  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  S,  Fig. 
144,  to  close  the  communication  between  the  cylinder  and 
receiver  when  required.  The  stopper,  A,  is  used  to  admit 
the  external  air  to  the  receiver.  A  third  valve,  T,  is  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  prevent  the  external 
air  from  pressing  on  the  piston. 
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345.  The  air  pump  may  be  used  to  perform  a  great 
variety  of  experiments,  illustrating  the  properties  of  the 
air,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  here  given. 

1.  The  presence  of  air  in  bodies  may  be  shown  by  placing 
a  jar  of  well-water  under  the  receiver.  On  working  the 
pump,  bubbles  of  air  will  be  disengaged  from  the  water. 
Having  freed  the  water  from  air,  fasten  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar  bits  of  wood  or  other  solids,  and  repeat  the  experi- 
ment The  formation  of  air  bubbles  will  prove  their 
porosity,  and  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pores. 

Many  bottled  liquors  are  charged  with  condensed  gases. 
When  the  pressure  is  removed  by  drawing  the  cork,  the  thin 
liquids,  like  champagne,  sparkle;  viscid  liquids,  like  ale,  froth. 

2.  ExparmbUity,  Tie  the  neck  of  a  fresh,  flaccid  bladder 
and  place  it  in  the  receiver.  On  exhausting  the  receiver, 
the  bladder  will  dilate,  because  the  air  within  it  expands. 
On  re-admitting  air  to  the  receiver,  the  air  in  the  bladder 
resumes  its  former  volume. 

A  shriveled  apple,  or  a  bunch  of  shriveled  grapes  will 
become  plump  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

3.  Pressure  of  {he  atmosphere.  Take  a  small  open  receiver 
and  close  the  upper  end  tightly  with 

a  piece  of  sheet  rubber.  On  work- 
ing the  pump  the  air  will  be  with- 
drawn from  below  the  rubber,  and 
the  external  air  will  press  the  rubber 
downward  so  as  to  fill  the  receiver. 

If  the  rubber  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  moistened  bladder.  Fig.  145, 
and  the  bladder  suffered  to  dry,  the 
external  pressure  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  burst  the  bladder  with  a 
loud  report.     If  the  bladder  is  very 

stout,  or  the  exhausticn  incomplete,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  membrane  by  puncturing  it 
with  the  point  of  a  pin. 


Fig.  IV>. 
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Tlie  Magdeinirg  kemUphera,  Fig.  146,  consist  of  two  hol- 
low brass  hemispheres,  which  fit  together  air  tight.    One  of 
^  them    may   be   connected   with    the   air 

<SL  pump  by  a  tube  and  stop-cock  arrange- 

-^^^^  meat.     Oa  exhausting  the  air  from  the 

^^^^^^^k        interior,  the  two  hemispheres  will  he  held 
^^^^^^^^     together  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to 
^^^^^^^^     tlie  square   inch.     If  their  diameter  is 
three  inches,  the  area  of  the  section  will 
he    seven    inches,    and    the    force    which 
holds   them   together  will   be   over   one 
hundred    pounds.      -As    the    restraining 
force  is  the   same   in  every   position  in 
which  they  are  held,  Vte  pressure  of  the 
Fia.  »e.  tUmospli^e  is  ths  same  in  every  diredion. 

Fig,   147  represents  h  tall  _ 

receiver,  which  terminates  in 
a  metallic  cap,  furnished  with 
a  stop-cock,  a  screw,  and  an 
interior  jet  pipe.  Exhaust 
the  air  from  tlie  interior  and 
close  the  stop-cock.  Place 
the  mootli  of  the  tube  under 
water  and  o|>en  the  stop-cock. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere  will    drive    the    water 

up  the  pipe, 

forming 

what        is 

known       as 


Jouniain. 

The  weight  lifter  consists  of  a  receiver 
which  is  connected  to  the  air  pump  by  an 
'"'■"^"  opening  in  the  top.      The  lower  end  is 

closed  by  a  piston  or  by  a  stout  rubber  bag.     When  the 
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air  is  withdrawn  from  the  receiver,  the  bag  is  forced  upward, 
and  carries  with  it  weights  attached  below.  If  the  receiver 
is  five  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  will 
be  lifted  by  ihe  upward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  if  the 
vacuum  is  complete. 

4.  When  a  heavy  weight  is  thus  sustained,  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  may  be  shown,  in  a  striking  manner,  by  forcing 
down  the  load  by  the  hand,  and  then  releasing  it.  The 
weight  will  then  oscillate  up  and  down,  as  if  on  an  elastic 
spring. 

5.  The  weight  of  air  may  be  ascertained,  by  taking  a 
vessel  of  known  capacity  and  finding  the  difference  of  its 
weight  when  filled  with  dry  air,  and  when  exhausted  of  air. 
If  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  one  hundred  cubic  inches, 
the  difference  of  its  weight  will  be  thirty-one  grains.  There- 
fore, the  weight  of  one  cubic  inch  of  air  is  0.31  grains. 


By   the   principle    of   Archi- 


6.  The  buoyancy  of  air. 
modes  (289),  a  solid  im- 
mersed in  a  fluid  loses  an 
amount  of  weight  equal  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  the  fluid.  Hence, 
every  substance  weighs  less 
in  air  than  in  vacuo. 


Suspend  to  one  arm  of  a 
balance  a  hollow  globe,  Fig. 
149,  or  a  ball  of  cork,  and 
counterpoise  it  with  a  lead 
weight.  Now  place  the  balance 
under  a  receiver  and  exhaust 
the  air.  The  cork  will  fall, 
and  thus  seem  to  be  heavier  than  the  lead. 

If  a  body  is  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  air,  it  will  rise  in  It. 
Smoke  rises  in  a  chimney  because  air  is  rarified  by  heat.  A  soap 
bubble  made  from  hot  water  and  filled  with  warm  air  rises,  because 
it  weighs  less  than  the  air  it  displaces.  If  the  soap  bubble  is  filled 
with  hydrogen,  it  rises  rapidly  until  it  bursts. 


Fig.  149. 
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Balloons  are  varnished  silk  bags,  filled  with  hydrogen  or 
coal  gas.  The  silk  is  strengthened  by  a  netting  of  small 
ropes,  which  also  serve  to  suspend  a  light  basket.  The 
buoyant  effort  of  the  air  in  raising  a  balloon  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  gas  used  and  the  air 
displaced  by  it.  A  spherical  balloon,  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, will  displace  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  air, 
but  will  contain  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  hydrogen. 
The  lifting  force  of  such  a  quantity  of  gas  is  over  a 
ton.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  lifting  the  weight  of  the 
silk,  and  other  parts  of  the  balloon,  the  aeronaut,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  used  for  ballast.  If  the  aeronaut 
wishes  to  descend  from  a  height,  he  allows  some  of  the  gas 
to  escape,  by  opening  a  valve  in  the  balloon.  If  he  wishes 
to  rise  again,  he  throws  out  a  portion  of  his  ballast.  The 
greatest  height  ever  reached  in  a  balloon  is  a  little  over 
seven  miles.  This  was  attained  by  an  English  aeronaut, 
named  Glaisher,  in  1861. 

7.  That  air  is  necesmry  to  combustion,  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  lighted  candle  in  a  receiver.  On  working  the 
pump,  the  candle  will  grow  dimmer,  burn  blue,  and  finally 
go  out.  The  smoke  of  the  candle  will  be  seen  to  descend, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  it. 

8.  That  air  is  necessary  to  animal  life,  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  bird  or  a  mouse  in  a  receiver.  On  exhausting 
the  air,  the  animal  will  give  evident  signs  of  distress,  and 
will  soon  die. 

The  relations  of  air  to  sound  and  heat  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

346.  The  condenser  is  an  instrument  for  forcing  a  large 
amount  of  air  into  a  closed  vessel. 

One  of  the  best  forms  is  shown  in  Fig.  150.     It  consists 

of  a  cylinder,  C,  in  which  a  solid  piston  works  air  tight. 

There  are  two  valves  in  the  cylinder,  (1.)  the  lateral  valve, 

a,  which  opens  from  the  outside,  awd  (2.)  the  lower  valve, 

4  which  opens  from  the  inside.    T\ie  xece\N«t,  "^^  xcL-ac^  \«i 
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connected  \yy  a  screw  to  the  cyliDder,  and  m&y  be  opened 
or  closed  by  means  of  etop-cocks  arranged  as  in  the  figure. 

In  using  this  instrument, 
the  condenser  and  receiver 
are  connected  and  the  pis- 
ton driven  down.  This  ac- 
tion condenses  the  air  in  the 
cylinder  enough  to  close 
the  lateral  valve  and  open 
the  lower.  When  the 
piston  has  reached  its  low- 
est point,  all  the  air  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  cylin- 
der into  the  receiver. 
The  confined  air  will  have 
its  volume  diminished  and 
its  tension  increased.  If 
the  cylinder  and  receiver 
are  of  the  same  size,  the 
condensed  tar  will  have 
a  tension  of  two  atmos- 
pheres. On  raising  the 
piston,  the  tension  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver  will 
close  the  lower  valve,  the 
external  atmosphere  will 
open  the  lateral  valve,  and  again  fill  the  cylinder. 

This  operation  may  be  repeated  until  the  receiver  is  filled 
with  air  of  the  tension  desired.  When  the  receiver  is  thus 
charged,  the  etop-cocli,  V,  is  closed,  and  the  cylinder  is 
detached. 

By  bringing  the  lateral  valve   in  communication  with  a 
reservoir  contwning   any  gas    whatever,    this   gas   will    be 
withdrawn  from  the  reservoir  and  forced  into  ttift  Tftcsiv^^t, 
In    this   iDflnner  liquids  placed   in  the   recei'^fcx   lawj  ^ 
charged  witb  gases. 

K.F.I& 
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347.  An  air  gun  consists  of  a  charged  receiver,  properly 
connected  to  a  gun  barrel.     After  fitting  a  bullet  to  the 

bottom    of   the    barrel,    a    trigger 

S     ^^^*^      turns  the  stop-cock,    and  the  con- 

^"'^^'^  n  densed   air  rushes  out  with   great 

I  force.     A  bo/s  pop-gun  also  illus- 

1  trates  the  tension  of  confined  air. 

I  A  fountain  can  be  arranged  to  play  by 

A  condensed  air.    Before  charging  the  re- 

^^<3I0^M^^^  ceiver  fill  it  partially  with  water,   and 

^^^''^i^^^^^M  connect  to  the  stop- cock  a  tube  reaching 

■^  nillilB  ^^  *^®  bottom  of  the  receiver.     When 

the  air  has  been  condensed  and  the  stop- 
cock  is  opened,  the  air  will  force  the 
water  in  a  jet  to  a  height  proportional  to  the  tension. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  making  the  stream  turn  a  hori- 
zontal tube,  arranged  on  the  principle  of  Barker's  mill,  Fig.  151. 

THE   HEIGHT    OF   THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

348.  Mercury  is  about  eleven  thousand  times  denser  than 
air,  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  air  were  every-where  of 
this  density,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  required  to  bal- 
ance the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  would  be 
11,000  X  29.922  inches,  or  27,400  feet.  The  pressure  of  air 
may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  a  column  5.2  miles 
high,  having  throughout  a  density  equal  to  that  of  air  at 
the  sea-level. 

This  would  be  the  actual  height  of  the  atmosphere  if  air 
were  incompressible.  We  know  that  the  air  extends  to  a 
greater  height,  because  aeronauts  have  actually  ascended  to 
higher  altitudes.  Moreover,  as  the  air  at  any  level  is  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  column  above  it,  the  air 
must  become  rarer  as  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
If  a  barometer  were  carried  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  the  column  would  descend  about  an  inch.  The 
air  at  this  level  sustains  a  pressure  one-thirtieth  less  than 
at  the  sea -level,  and,  in   accordance  with  Mariotte's  law, 
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it  is  proportionally  of  less  density.  Therefore,  we  shall 
have  to  ascend  rather  more  than  one  thousand  feet  to  re- 
duce the  column  another  inch;  and  so  on,  in  increasing 
ratio.  At  the  height  of  3.4  miles,  the  barometer  will  stand 
at  fifteen  inches,  showing  that  one-half  the  atmosphere  is 
below  that  level.  Every  additional  ascent  of  3.4  miles  will 
reduce  the  pressure  one-half,  and  consequently  the  density 
of  the  air.  The  following  table  is  prepared  in  accordance 
with  this  rate  of  decrease : 


Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  Levels, 


nfc\\\.  above 
the  sea 
in  miles. 

HeigLt  of  the 
barometer 
iu  inches. 

Density  of 

the  air. 
Sea- level  —  1. 

Prt'Hsiire  in 
pounds  to 
the  square  inch 

0 

30 

1 

15 

3.4 

15 

\ 

7.5 

6.8 

7.5 

\ 

3.75 

10.2 

3.75 

\ 

1.875 

13.6 

1.87 

•  •  • 

.9375 

51 


.0009 


h 
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At  the  height  of  13.6  miles  the  air  would  be  rarer 
than  hydrogen.  At  the  height  of  fifty  miles  the 
mercury  would  be  elevated  about  one-thousandth 
of  an  incli,  and  the  air  would  be  less  than  one 
thirty-thousandth  of  its  density  at  the  sea-level. 
At  this  height,  therefore,  the  limit  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  practically  reached. 

349.  The  intense  cold  of  the  upper  limits 
of  the  atmosphere,  tends  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air,  by  diminishing  the  repulsion 
between  its  molecules,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  does  not 
exceed  forty-five  miles.  This  result  is  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  refraction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Fig.  152  is  an  attempt  to  represent  to  the 
eye  the  decreasing  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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350.  Heights  are  measured  by  the  barometer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  thus  established.  Observations  are  taken 
at  two  stations  at  very  nearly  the  same  moment.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  barometric  columns  will  represent  the 
difference  in  the  heights  of  the  atmospheric  columns  above 
the  two  stations.  Allowance  must  then  be  made  for  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  for  the  latitude 
of  each  station.  Formulae  have  been  computed  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book.* 

351.  Fluctuations  of  the  barometer.  The  atmosphere 
may  be  regarded  as  an  aerial  ocean,  in  whose  lower  depths 
we  live.  From  the  extreme  mobility  of  its  particles,  it  is 
never  perfectly  at  rest,  but  moves  in  immense  waves  above 
our  heads.  When  the  crest  of  one  of  these  waves  is  over 
the  barometer,  the  column  rises;  and  then  falls  again,  as 
the  depression  of  the  wave  succeeds.  Except  for  extraor- 
dinary causes,  the  range  in  height  at  the  equator  does  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  an  inch;  at  New  York  the  range  is 
about  two  inches,  and  in  Great  Britain  it  exceeds  three 
inches.  The  mean  annual  height  at  any  station  is  the 
same  from  year  to  year.  The  mean  annual  height  is 
greatest  (30.04  inches)  near  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
latitude. 

352.  The  barometer  is  subject  to  slight  variations,  which 

*Aii  approximation  to  the  vertical  distance  between  the  two  stations 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  tlie  difference  of  the  logarithms  between 
tlie  two  barometric  columns  by  60159  feet.  This,  increased  l»y  jnjjo  of 
itself  fur  every  degree  tliat  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  stations  is 
above  32^  F.,  will  give  a  result  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Example.— The  barometric  pressures  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  a 
mountain  were,  respectively,  31.725  and  27.860.  The  mean  temperature 
was ^50"  F.;  required,  the  ditlerence  in  height. 

Log.  of  the  lower  station,  31.725= 1.50140 

Log.  of  the  upper  station,  27.866= 1,-I4.j08 

Difference  of  logarithms  of  the  two  stations  = .05632 

60150  X  .05632  =  3388  =  approximate  height.  The  correction  for  tempera- 
ture is  (50'=»  -32°  =  18°),  18  X  iUUo  X  3388  =  137  feet;  8388  +  187 - 3525  feet=  the 
height  more  nearly. 
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occur  at  regular  periods,  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to 
day.  The  mean  monthly  height  is  greater  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  The  mean  daily  height  occurs  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  and  midnight;  the  maximum  height  is  reached 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock;  the  minimum,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  both  morning  and  evening.  These 
hours  are,  therefore,  the  best  for  taking  observations. 

353.  Besides  these  periodic  variations,  the  barometer  k 
subject  to  accidental  variations  which  increase  with  the  lati* 
tude.  It  has  been  noticed  that  such  accidental  variations 
are  often  coincident  with  the  changes  in  the  weather, 
because  the  column  of  air  is  generally  heavier  in  fail 
weather,  and  lighter  in  foul  weather.  The  absolute  height 
of  the  column  varies  with  the  altitude  of  the  station,  and 
ajQTords,  by  itself,  no  indication  of  the  weather ;  hence,  the 
weather  marks,  **fair,  rain,  wind,"  on  some  barometers, 
are  absolutely  worthless.  The  variations  in  the  height  of 
the  barometer  indicate  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  may  be  followed  by  changes  in  the  weather. 
The  following  rules  are  generally  reliable. 

Rvles  for  predvcdng  changes  in  the  weather: 

1.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  approach  of  fair  weather; 
the  falling  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 

2.  A  sudden  and  great  fall,  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  violent 
storm. 

3.  When  the  barometer  changes  slowly,  a  long  continuance  of  the 
weather  indicated  may  be  expected. 

4.  A  sudden  change  of  the  barometer  indicates  that  the  change  of 
weather  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

354.  The  body  of  a  man  of  average  size  has  a  surface 
of  about  two  thousand  square  inches.  He,  therefore,  sus- 
tains, at  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  pressure  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  It  conveys  a  wrong  notion  to  speak  of  this  press- 
ure as  a  load;  on  the  contrary,  the  buoyant  efTort  of  the 
air  lifts  the  man^  and  makes  him  press  tlie  groxxiidL  tcl^xq^ 
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lightly  'than  he  would  without  it.  The  atmosphere  acts  on 
all  sides  of  a  body  immersed  in  it,  not  as  a  weight,  but  as 
a  crushing  force.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  feel  this  com- 
pressing force  is  because  the  pressure  is  transmitted 
throughout  the  body  by  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body.  Hence,  when  the  atmosphere  tends  to  squeeze  in 
the  sides  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  met  by  an  equal  out- 
ward pressure,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  system. 

We  may  become  sensible  of  this  outward  pressure  by  placing  the 
hand  on  a  small  open  receiver  and  exhausting  the  air  from  beneath 
it.  The  external  air  now  acts  as  a  loady  holding  the  hand  firmly  to 
the  receiver.  The  blood,  in  the  under  surface  of  the  hand,  distends 
the  vessels,  and,  if  the  skin  has  been  punctured  with  a  pin,  the  blood 
is  forced  out.  Cupping  glasses  are  made  to  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

355.  On  ascending  to  great  heights,  the  respiration  is 
much  accelerated,  because  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air. 
If  the  ascent  is  made  rapidly,  as  in  a  balloon,  other  uneasy 
sensations  are  often  felt,  which  are  very  likely  occasioned 
by  the  expansion  of  the  air  inclosed  in  the  body.  If  the 
ascent  were  made  slowly,  this  air  would  have  time  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  its  new  conditions.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  **skin  cracks  and  bursts,  and  the  blood  issues  from  the 
pores  of  the  body,"  at  high  elevations,  as  is  related  by 
travelers  in  South  America,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
rather  in  the  dryness  of  the  air,  or  the  greater  cold,  than 
in  the  diminished  pressure. 

Men  who  descend  in  diving  bells  to  the  depth  of  thirty- 
four  feet,  endure  the  pressure  of  at  least  two  atmospheres 
without  serious  inconvenience. 

MACHINES   FOR  RAISING   WATER. 

356.  If  we  place  one  end  of  an  open  tube  in  water,  and 
apply  the  mouth  to  the  other  end,  we  may  cause  the  liquid 
to  rise  in  the  tube  by  suction.      Correctly  speaking,  the 
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efiect  of  the  suction  is  to  withdraw  the  air  m  the  tiibei  the 
water  is  then  forced  up  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  oa  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel. 

The  common  Auction,  or  lifting  pump,  acts  on  the  same 
principle.  It  consists  of  a  barrel,  B,  similar  to  the  cylinder 
of  the  air  pump,  and,  like  it, 
fitted  with  a  piston,  P,  work- 
ing air  tight,  and  two  valves, 
U  and  e,  both  opening  up- 
ward. From  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  proceeds  the  suction 
pipe,  C,  which  dips  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  be 
raised. 

When  die  piston  is  worked, 
die  air  beneath  it  is  rarefied 
more  and  more  at  each  stroke; 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  water  outside  of  the 
pipe,  causes  the  water  to  rise 
iu  the  pipe  and  enter  the 
cylinder  through  the  lower 
valve.  Now,  on  forcing  down 
the  piston,  the  lower  valve,  e, 
is  closed,  the  water  forces  open 
the  piston  valve,  U,  and  rises 
above  it.  When  the  piston  is 
again  raised,  the  upper  valve, 
U,  is  closed,  and  the  water 
above  it  is  lifted  to  the  spout 
of  the  pump.  At  the  same 
time,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
causes  more  water  to  rise  into  the  barrel  under  the  piston. 

3A7.  The  len^  of  the  snction  pipe  can  never  exceed 
thirty-four  feet,  because  the  pressure  of  the  atmoB^^wxe  \» 
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only  capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  water  thirty-four  feet 
high.  Owing  to  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  imperfect  mechanism  of  the  pump,  the  limit,  in  practice, 
is  less  than  twenty-eight  feet.  There  is,  however,  no  limit 
to  the  height  through  which  water  may  be  lifted  after  it  has 
once  passed  above  the  piston.  In  deep  wells,  the  working 
barrel,  containing  the  piston  and  both  valves,  is  placed  near 
the  bottom.  A  long,  vertical  discharge  pipe,  through  which 
the  piston  rod  plays,  connects  the  working  barrel  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  atmospheric  pressure  forces 
the  water  from  the  well  into  the  working  barrel;  the  force 
applied  to  the  piston  lifts  the  water  from  the  working  bar- 
rel to  the  top  of  the  discharge  pipe. 

358.  In  the  forcing  pump,  the  piston  is  made  solid,  and 
the  upper  valve,  w,  is  placed  in  a  lateral  discharge  pipe,  rf, 

connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

The  lower  valve  and  suction  pipe  are  the 
same^as  in  the  lifting  pump.  When  the  piston 
is  raised,  the  water  passes  up  the  suction  pipe 
through  the  lower  valve,  e,  into  the  pump  bar- 
rel. On  depressing  the  piston,  the  lower  valve 
closes,  and  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
upper  valve,  w,  into  the  discharge  pipe.  On 
again  raising  the  piston,  the  upper  valve  closes, 
and  prevents  the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe 
from  returning;  the  lower  valve  opens  to  admit 
more  water  into  the  barrel.  At  each  depres- 
sion of  the  piston,  more  water  is  driven  into 
the  discharge  pipe,  until  it  is  elevated  to  the 
required  height. 
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359.  The  water  will  be  ejected  from  such  a  pump  in 
successive  impulses.  When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  stream 
continuous,  an  air  chamber  is  attached,  as  in  Fig.  155. 
When  the  piston  descends,  it  forces  the  water  through  the 
valve,  w,  into  the  air  chamber.  A;  the  water  partially  fills  the 
chamber,  and  thus  compresses  the  air.  The  tension  of  the 
compressed  air  increases  as  its  bulk  is  diminished,  and  soon 
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becomes  eufficient  to  force  the  water  in  the  chamber  out 
through  the  tube,  T,  in  a  constant  stream. 

360.  An  ordinary  fire  engine  consists 
of  two  force  pumpa,  worked  bj-  long 
bandies,  called  brakes,  and  having  an  air 
chamber  common  to  both.  The  piston 
of  one  barrel  descends  as  the  other  as- 
cends, by  which  means,  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  is  forced  into  the  air 
chamber,  and  escapes  through  the  dis- 
charging pipe, 

361.  The  siphon  is  employed  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level.    It  consists  of  a  bent  tube  with  two 

unequal  arms.  Fig.  156.     In  using  the  p.o  i.. 

siphon  the  shorter  arm  is  plunged  in  the 

liquid  to  be  transferred.     To  begin  the  action,  the  air  may 

be  removed  from  the  tube  by  suction  at  the  lower  end.     The 

liquid  will  be  forced  up  the  shorter  arm  by  the 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere;    it  will  then  fill 

the   tube   and   continue   to  flow  througli   the 

siphon. 

After  the  suction  is  stopped,  the  liquid  is 
pressed  up  in  die  shorter  arm  by  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface,  A  B,  minus 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  column,  MI.  So, 
also,  the  liquid  in  the  longer  arm  ia  pressed  upward  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  minus  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
column,  MK.  Hence,  the  liquid  is  urged  ia  the  direction, 
C  M  F,  by  a  force  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  M  K, 
over  that  of  M  I.  If  M  K  and  M I  were  equal  there  could 
be  no  flow  in  either  direction.  The  greater  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  arms,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity 
of  the  flow. 
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fountain.  Close  the  mouth  of  a  tall  flask,  R,  with  a 
cork,  and  insert  two  glass  tubes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  157. 
The  shorter  arm  should  be  drawn  out  at  the  upper  end  to 

a  very  fine  bore.  On  exhaust- 
ing the  air  from  the  tube,  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  siphon 
will  commence.  If,  now,  the 
longer  arm  be  lengthened,  by 
attaching  a  rubber  tube,  the  jet 
may  be  made  to  strike  forcibly 
against  the  top  of  the  flask. 
The  force  of  the  jet  may  be 
shown  to  be  dependent  on  the 
difference  of  length  of  the  two 
arms. 

As  the  greatest  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face, A  B,  Fig.  156,  can  never  exceed 
one  atmosphere,  the  vertical  height, 
MI,  of  the  column  sustained  can  never 
exceed  thirty-four  feet,  if  the  liquid 
is   water,    or   thirty   inches    if   the 


FlO.  157. 


liquid  is  mercury. 
By  drawing 


x>y  arawing  '^~3pi 

the  end  of  the  ||  ^ 

tube,  and  giving  it  a  •  Vj^rv 

lirection,   it    may  be  ^"^    ! 


long  arm  out  to  a  fine  tube, 
horizontal    or    upward    direction, 
employed  to  advantage  in  illustrating  the  flow 
of  liquids  through  orifices. 

The  acid  siphon,  Fig.  158,  has  a  suction 
tube  attached  for  convenience  in  exhausting 
the  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preventing  the 
entrance  of  corrosive  liquids  into  the  mouth. 


Fio.  15&. 


FRICTION   OF   FLUIDS   AGAINST   EACH   OTHER. 

363.  The  atomizing  tube  is  a  contrivance  for  breaking 
up  the  particles  of  a  liquid  into  spray,     A  common  form 
75  shown  in  Fig.  159. 

It  consists  of  two  open  tubes,  so  \Tic\m^U>  ^Ax^Q'i^^T^^^  \^ 
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of  fluid  driven  through  one  shall  issue  over  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  other.  The  blast  tube.  A,  is  usually  contracted  at  its  mouth,  so 
as  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  The  lower  end  of  the  suc- 
tion tube,  B,  is  plunged  in  any  liquid,  as  cologne. 

If  a  stream  of  air  is  driven 
forcibly  through  the  blast  tube, 

it    will,    on    issuing   from   the  tj^'  J^j  ^^  r^ 

mouth,  drag  the  contiguous  par-  vVvJv       vv    A 

tides  of  air  along  with  it,  and 
thus  produce  a  rarefaction  be- 
hind it.  As  the  air  is  rarefied 
in  the  suction  tube,  B,  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  the  li- 
quid will  force  a  column  up- 
ward in  the  tube,  and,  if  the  tube  be  not  too  long,  the  particles  will 
rise  to  the  top.  At  this' point,  the  jet  of  air  will  drag  the  liquid 
molecules  along  with  it,  and  the  two  streams  will  be  mingled  in 
one  of  excessively  fine  spray. 

The  same  principle  is  sometimes  employed  in  producing  a  draft  in 
chimneys  and  locomotives.  In  locomotives  the  waste  steam  is  driven 
through  a  blast  pipe  in  the  smoke  stack  and  carries  tlie  smoke  along 
with  it,  and  thus  increases  the  draft  of  the  fire. 
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364.  The  pneumatic  paradox  aiSbrds  another  illustration 
of  the  same  sort.     It  may  be  made  by  taking  two  small 
circular  disks  of  card  board,  and  fitting  to  one  a  small  tube 
or  goose  quill.     Now,  if  the  other  disk  is  placed  above  the 
tube,  and  a  pin  passed  through  the 
center  to   keep  it  from  sliding,  it 
can  not  be  blown  off  by  any  ordi- 
nary current  of  air  driven  through 
the  tube.     Because,  as  the  stream 
of  air  is  driven  between  the  disks, 
a  rarefaction  will  be  produced  at 
the  center  of  the  upper  disk;  the 

air  above  it  will  crowd  it  toward  the  orifice  and  hold  it  the 
more  firmly  as  the  blast  is  made  stronger.     While  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  passing,  the  tube  may  be  \ie\d  m  ^jky  ^Ci%\^Nfti^« 
The  force  requisite  to  blow  away  the  upper  AV^  xcLXxaX.  exRfcft^- 
the  Mtmoepheric  pressure  holding  it  doYfa. 


Fig.  160. 
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365.  Eecapitulation. 

1.  Aeriform  fluids  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  liquidS|  ex- 
cept that,  bj  reason  of  their  compressibility,  their  volume  is  inversely, 
their  density  and  tension  directly  as  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

2.  All  gases,  like  air,  may  be  shown  to  possess  the  universal  prop- 
erties of  matter;  but,  except  air,  none  are  necessary  to  the  support 
of  animal  life,  and  few  are  concerned  in  ordinary  combustion. 

3.  The  barometer  measures  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a&d 
may  be  used: 

1.  To  calculate  the  altitude  of  a  place. 

2.  To  predict  changes  in  the  weather. 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  employed  in  pumps  and 
siphons. 

5.  The  friction  of  fluids  against  each  other  is  employed  in  blast 
pipes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

« 

UNDULATIONS. 

366.  The  kinds  of  motion  thus  far  considered  in  me- 
chanics, are  mainly  those  which  relate  to  masses  of  matter 
taken  collectively.  A  pendulum  vibrates  as  a  concrete 
whole,  without  reference  to  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Each  molecule  partakes  of  the  vibration  common 
to  the  entire  mass,  and  is  at  rest  with  regard  to  contiguous 
particles.  We  are  now  to  consider  movements  which  in- 
volve the  entire  mass  of  a  body,  by  reason  of  the  tempo- 
rary displacement  of  its  particles. 

The  atoms  of  all  bodies  are  held  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  by  the 
Joint  action  of  the  molecular  iorcea  aivd  gravity.    If  the  molecules  of 
anjr  body  are  disturbed  by  any  ext^TtvaX  iotcfe,  T«i\.  Wi  ^^kaX^^^^^  '^Ul 
tend  to  resume  their  original  posilioiMB  Aa^  «i  «fcA^  ^i  \&ks^^\&ssb^n& 
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and  fro,  which  gradually  decrease  in  extent  and  finally  cease.  Such 
alternating  motions  arc  known  as  vibrations,  oscillations,  waves,  or  undu- 
latUms,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

367.  Any  body  may  be  thrown  into  vibrations  of  some 
sort,  but  the  character  of  the  waves  formed  varies  (1.)  with 
the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform; 
(2.)  with  its  form  and  specific  properties,  and  (3.)  with  the 
Q^ure  of  the  disturbing  force. 

Formation  of  undulations.  If  an  elastic  cord,  AX,  fixed 
at  one  end,  be  stretched  by  the  hand  grasping  the  other 
end,  and  the  hand  be  jerked  upward,  an  apparent  move- 
ment will  be  transmitted  along 

the  cord,  like  the  waves  upon       a x 

water.  The  first  eiSect  of  the 
jerk  will  be  to  produce  the  crest, 
jVEN,  which  rises  above  the 
position  of  repose.  This  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  corresponding 
hollow,  NDO,  depressed  below 
the  horizontal  plane  to  the  same 
extent.  If  the  cord  be  jerked 
but  once,  the  curve,  A  E  N  D  0, 
will  advance  along  the  cord,  as- 
suming successively  the  positions 
II  and  III  until  it  reaches  the 
end,  X.  It  will  then  return  in  an 
inverted  curve,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  again  to  the  hand. 

The  curve,  A  E  N  D  O,  Fig.  1 62,  is  called  a  wave 
A  N  O  is  the  length  of  the  wave. 
H  E  is  the  height  of  the  wave. 
DP  is  the  depth  of  the  wave. 
A  E  N  is  called  the  phase  of  elevation  of  the 
wave. 
N  D  O  is  called  the  phase  of  depression  of  the  wave. 
The  greatest  distance  through  which  any  parlicVe  mo^^  \^  caJJ^^ 
the  amplitude  t^  vibraHony  or  the  intensity  of  the  Nirave,    \X.  ec^^^  ^^ 
gam  of  the  height  and  depth  of  the  wave,     HE  +T)'P. 
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368.  Although  the  particles  of  the  cord  appear  to  move 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  each  particle  has  moved  only  up  and  down, 
successively  passing  through  the  highest  and  lowest  points 
of  the  wave.  A  wave  which  moves  in  a  certain  direction 
by  the  successive  motion  of  material  particles,  is  called  a 
'progressive  undulation. 

If  a  pebble  be  dropped  into  a  placid  pool,  a  circular  elevation  will 
be  formed  around  the  depression  caused  by  the  pebble.  The  gravity 
of  the  liquid  particles  tends  to  bring  them  to  their  former  level,  but 
their  inertia  will  carry  them  below  the  horizontal  plane,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extend  the  impulse  to  surrounding  particles.  In  this 
way,  progressive  undulations  will  be  produced  in  ever  widening 
circles.  Each  undulation  will  consist  of  a  phase  of  elevation  and  of 
depression.  The  motion  of  each  particle,  in  obedience  to  the  original 
impulse,  and  to  the  force  of  gravity,  can  only  be  up  and  down,  as  is 
proved  by  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  bodies  floating  on  the  surface. 
A  progressive  undulation  is,  therefore,  merely  an  advancing  form,  and 
any  apparent  progression  of  the  particles  of  the  wave  is  merely  an 
optical  illusion. 

The  circular  waves  of  liquids  decrease  in  intensity,  and  finally  be- 
come inappreciable,  because  the  number  of  particles  through  which 
the  impulse  is  di^sed  increases  as  the  circles  widen. 

369.  The  surface  waves  of  fluids  are  propagated  by 
gravity.  All  other  waves  are  dependent,  mainly,  on  the 
elastic  force  developed  among  the  particles  of  a  body  by 
the  disturbing  force.  Any  body  through  which  waves  are 
transmitted  is  called  a  medium. 

Undulations  may  be  confined  to  the  body  in  which  they  are  formed, 
or  may  be  formed  in  one  body  and  transmitted  through  several 
others.  Thus,  the  vibrations  of  solids  may  be  transmitted  to  water, 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  other  solids. 

370.  The  undulations  of  solids  are  dependent  on  the 
degree  of  their  elasticity  and  the  manner  by  which  it  is 
developed.  Solids  of  an  elongated  form,  as  rods  and  tense 
cords,   are  subject  to  (1.)  transverse,  (2.)  torsional,   and 

(3.)  longitudinal  vibrations,  accoTdXiv^  «i%  \)afc\t  ^Vo^tilc  force 
IS  developed  by  flexure,  toisioii,  ox  \,T«uc,\AftT\. 
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If  a  rabber  tabe  be  soBpended  from  one  end,  and  stretched  by  a  weight 
at  the   other,  and  the  weight  be  pulled  down  and  suddenly  let  go^ 
the  cord  will  perform  a  series  of  longitudinal  vibrations j         ___ 
causing  the  weight,  A,  to  oscillate  alternately  above  and         ^ ) ; 
below  its  normal  position.     If  the  weight  be  turned  to 
one  side,  so  as  to  twist  the  cord,  and  let  go,  the  torsion 
of  the  cord  will  cause  the  weight  to  oscillate  back  beyond  ,  ■ 

its  original  position,  and  then  return  in  a  series  of  torsional  \ 

vibraiions.    If  the  cord  be  stretched  and  made  fast  at  both  < 

ends,  and  then  plucked  at  the  center,  by  drawing  it  out 
and  letting  it  go,  it  will  oscillate  to  and  fro  in  transverse        ^A 
vibratumsj  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure.  yia.  i63. 

In  each  case,  the  elasticity  of  the  cord  tends  to  restore 
it  to  the  normal  position,  the  inertia  of  the  cord  carries  it 
beyond,  and  again  develops  the  elastic  force.  The  greater 
the  disturbing  force,  the  greater  .will  be  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibration,  E  D ;  but  as  the  elastic  force  increases  with 
the  amplitude,  the  time  of  vibration  will  be  the  same. 
Thus  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body,  like  those  of  the 
pendulum,  are  isochronous,  or  performed  in  equal  times. 
Therefore,  the  vibrations  of  the  same  body  will  be  continued 
in  equal  times,  though  with  decreasing  amplitude,  until  they 
are  brought  to  rest  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the 

air. 

The  strings  of  musical  instruments  vibrate  transversely. 
Such  vibrations  are  called  stationary ^  because  all  the  parti- 
cles assume  and  complete  their  vibration  at  the  same  time. 
The  motion  from  E  to  D  is  called  a  shuple  vibration ;  the 
motion  from  E  back  to  the  same  point  is  called  a  double  or 
complete  vibration.  Hereafter  the  word  vibration  will  be 
used  to  denote  complete  vibrations,  unless  the  contrary  Is 
distinctly  stated.  , 

371.  Let  the  cord  AB  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  be  fixed  temporarily  at  the  points  of  divis- 
ion, as  N  and  N',  and  let  the  segments  be  set  in  vibration 
in  contrary  directions  at  the  same  time,  as  s\\a^xi  ycl^\%* 
164.     Now,   if  the  points   N    and   ^'    ate   s^eV  tce^,  ^^ 
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change  will  take  place  in  the  vibrations  of  the  cord.     The 

cord  will  remain  at  rest 
at  the  points  N  and  N', 
and  stationary  undtUa- 
iiom  will  be  formed 
along  the  cord,  whose 
phases  of  elevation  and 
depression  will  be  alternately  above  and  below  the  line  A  B. 
Kings  of  paper  placed  along  the  cord  will  be  thrown  into 
vibration  at  every  other  point  than  N  and  N'.  Point!  at 
rest  in  a  vibrating  body  are  called  nodes,  as  N  and  N', 

372.  .Progressive  undulations  may  be  converted  into 

stationary.  Suppose  a  progressive  undulation  to  be  started  along 
the  cord,  AB,  by  a  single  jerk;  and  suppose  the  pul»e,  Am,  to  be 
completed  in  jialf  a  second.  •  The  advancing  wave,  EP,  will  reach 
the  end  of  the  cord  in  one  second,  and  will  then  begin  to  return. 
At  this  moment,  let  an  equal  impulse  be  started  at  G.  The  two 
pulses  will  meet  at  the  center  of  the  cord  in  opposite  directions;  the 


Fig,  165. 

advancing  wave  will  tend  to  move  the  point  m  downward,  the  re- 
flected wave  will  have  an  equal  tendency  to  move  it  upward.  The 
point,  m,  being  thus  urged  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  at  the 
same  time,  will  become  a  node.  The  two  halves  of  the  cord  will  then 
vibrate  independently  of  each  other,  in  stationary  undulations.  By 
timing  the  pulses,  so  that  each  shall  occnpy  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc, 
of  the  lengtii  of  the  cord,  three,  four,  etc.,  nodes  will  be  formed  along 
the  string.  The  segments  between  the  nodes  vibrate  independently  of 
each  other  as  stationary  undulations,  two,  three,  or  four  times  faster 
than  the  cord  vibrates  as  a  w\\o\e.  T\\ft  Wveatfe\.\ca\  Ww^h  of  a  wave 
13  that  of  two  segments,  including  oxv^i  igkVv^ae  oi  %\«^^>Aaxi  «cA  owi  ^\ 
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depMatdon.  The  ponition  of  the  nodal  points  can  be  ancertained  bj 
placing  on  the  cord  light  rings  of  paper;  these  will  be  thrown  off  al 
an]!  point  other  than  a  node. 

373.  A  cord  which  vibrates  transrersely  along  its  whole 
length,  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  any  number  of  segment?. 


by  gently  touching  it  at  one  of  its  nodal  points,  one-half, 
one-third,  one-fourth,  et«, ,  of  its  length,  eitlier  at  the  mo- 
ment the  cord  is  set  in  motion,  or  after  it  has  begun  to 
vibrate.  The  touch  quenches  the  vibration  at  the  point, 
and  the  string  divides  into  two,  three,  four,  or  more  seg- 
ments, according  to  the  distance  of  the  point  touched  from 
the  end.     Fig.  166. 

374.  The  vibration*  of  all  elastic  stdids  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  cords.  Transverse  vibrations  may 
be  excited  in  cords,  rods,  or  thin  plates,  by  percussion,  or 
by  the  friction  of  a  resined  fiddle-bow.  Longitudinal 
vibrations  may  be  produced  in  cords  and  rods  by  rapidly 
nibbing  them  in  the  direction  of  their  length  with  a  bit  of 
cloth  or  leather  covered  with  powdered  resin.  The  trans- 
verse vibrationaof  cords  are  maintained  by  the  tension  em- 
ployed in  stretching  them.  All  other  vibrations  are  main- 
twned  by  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  By  ao  m\it?a.  *a 
,  flii*  molecular  elasticity  differs  from  that  deveVo^eA  "Vf^  ^fta.- 
*iw,   wHl  £&e  raja'dity  of  the    vibration   diffei    iTom   'floa 
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transverse  vibratioDs  of  cords.  The  same  rod  will  vibrate 
longitudinally  much  fast«r  than  tranaverselj. 

375.  The  nodal  linflB  in  plates  may  be  shown  by  a  plate 
of  glass  or  metal  fastened  in  a  horizontal  vice.  If  the 
plate  be  covered  with  fine  sand  and  set  into  vibration,  the 
sand  will  be  thrown  off 

from  the  parts  in  vibra- 
tion and  will  gather  about 
the  nodal  paints.  If  the 
vibrations  of  the  plate  are 
quenched  at  any  point  by 
touching  the  plate,  nodal 
lines  will  be  formed  sym- 
metrically on  the  plate, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  187. 
In  this  way,  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  nodal 
lines  may  he  formed. 

If   a   thin    goblet   or 
finger  glass  be  partially 

filled    with    water,    and  F'o-  iw. 

then  rubbed  on  the  edge 

with  a  wet  finger,  the  glass  will  emit  a  musical  sound, 
and  waves  and  nodal  lines  will  be  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

376.  UndnlatiOM  in  li^aids.  The  circular  n-aves  formed 
on  the  surface  of  liquids  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 


an  inSnite  number  of  llneat  »mivi\a.\.\a^*,  «TXK&dm%  in  rays 
equally  from    the    center,  m   Avft   AvcesNaKm  nl  "&»  twSi, 
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Whatever  may  be  proved  in  regard  to  one  ray  applies  to 
every  ray  similarly  situated. 

Wave  motion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  168, 
which  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  canal,  with  glass  sides,  partially 
filled  with  water.  On  tilting  either  end,  a  progressive  undulation  will 
pass  to  the  other  end  and  be  there  reflected.  If  new  waves  be 
formed  at  proper  intervals,  by  fresh  impulses,  the  advancing  and 
receding  waves  may  be  made  to  meet  in  any  part  of  the  canal,  and 
in  any  phase  of  their  undulation. 

377.  Combination  of  waves.  The  resultant  motion  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  two  waves,  in  opposite  directions, 
will  be  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum.  It  is  customary  to 
consider  the  elevated  phase  as  positive,  +>  and  the  de- 
pressed phase  negative,  — . 

1.  If  the  crest  of  one  wave  coincides  with  the  crest  of 
the  other,  the  height  of  wave  formed  will  equal  the  sura 
of  the  elevations  of  the  two  waves,  and,  consequently,  its 
depth  will  equal  the  sum  of  their  depressions. 

2.  If  the  crest  of  one  wave  coincides  with  the  hollow  of 
the  other,  the  height  of  the  wave  formed  will  equal  the 
diflTerence  of  the  elevations  of  the  two  superimposed  waves, 
and  its  depth  will  equal  the  diflTerence  of  the  depths  of  their 
depressions. 

3.  If  the  amplitudes  of  two  waves  meeting  in  diflTerent 
phases  are  equal,  both  waves  will  disappear  and  the  surface 
become  horizontal.  This  phenomenon,  which  results  in  the 
mutual  destruction  of  waves,  is  called  the  interference  of 
waves. 

4.  If  the  impulses  be  so  timed  that  the  length  of  the 
wave  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  canal,  as  ^,  J,  J,  the  de- 
scending particles  of  one  wave  will  meet  the  ascending  par- 
ticles of  the  opposite,  nodes  will  be  formed,  arvd  \.^c>,  ^x^'fe^ 
or  more  staiianary  unduhiionB  will  be  produced,  «i^  ^cr«\i\s^ 

the  dotted  lines  of  the  Sgure. 
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378.  The  undulations  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  are  seen 
in  tides,  waves,  and  currents. 

The  tide  wave  is  an  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
upon  different  portions  of  the  ocean,  modified  by  the  attraction  of 
the  sun.  In  theory,  two  tide  waves  encircle  the  earth,  and  pass 
around  it  in  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  hours.  In  fact,  the  advance 
of  the  tide  is  so  retarded  by  the  shape  and  depth  of  the  oceanic 
basin,  that  the  tide  wave  which  starts  south  of  Australia  does  not 
reach  London  until  forty-eight  hours  afterward.  The  height  of 
the  tide  wave  in  the  open  sea  does  not  exceed  three  feet;  but  in 
wide-mouthed  bays,  like  the  bay  of  Fundy,  it  sometimes  exceeds 
seventy  feet. 

379.  The  ordinary  sea  waves  are  caused  by  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  average  waves  in  a  storm  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  in  height. 
Dr.  Scoresby  measured  waves  during  a  violent  storm  on  the  At- 
lantic, that  were  forty-three  feet  frorfi  the  crest  to  the  hollow  of  the 
wave,  whiih  is  their  height  and  depth  combined.     The  length  of  the 
waves  he  found  to  be  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet,  and  their  rate 
of  travel  to  equal  nearly  fifty  feet  per  second.    The  great  height  of 
the  waves  in  a  f?torm  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  wave  upon  wave. 
Three  or  four  waves  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  the  same  billow. 
This  storing  of  force,  by  the  successive  increment  of  many  feeble  im- 
pulses, is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  wave  motion.    It  is  not  likely  that 
tlie  force  of  the  most  violent  storm  extends  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
two  hundred  feet. 

380.  The  waves  continue  long  after  the  wind  dies  away, 
producing  what  is  known  as  a  dead  swell.  These  waters 
in  the  open  sea  have  no  onward  motion  whatever,  but 
while  the  storm  is  raging,  the  wind,  striking  the  water 
more  or  less  obliquely,  has  a  tendency  to  drag  the  surface 
particles  along  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  drives 
floating  logs  and  ships. 

Sir  John   Herschel   thinks  that  constant  winds,  like  the   trades, 
are  competent  to  accumulate,  by  their  steady  action,  enough  of  this 
sort  of  motion  to  produce  tVve  oceamc  ewTxeoXa.    \\.  V&  %<KUKti\Vj  be- 
Ii'eved  that  the  currents  of  the  oceatv  «,ik&  ^xift  Vo  ^%  ^\^^\^Ttfsfc  va.  xkcc^. 
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perature  and  density  of  its  different  parts,  aided  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis. 

381.  Undulations  in  aeriform  bodies.  Surface  waves, 
which  are  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  may  be  produced  in 
gases  as  well  as  in  liquids.  Aeriform  bodies  are  also  subject 
to  undulations,  caused  by  their  elasticity,  which  are  called 
waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

If  the  piston  in  the  air  syringe,  Fig.  279,  be  driven  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  an(f  the  pressure  be  suddenly  removed,  the  elasticity 
of  the  condensed  air  will  force  the  piston  upward.  If  there  were  no 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  the  inertia  of  the  air  would  cause  it  to 
expand  beyond  its  original  volume.     It  would  then  contract  again, 

« 

and  thus  the  piston  would  be  made  to  oscillate  about  the  position  of 
repose.  In  the  same  way,  the  load  attached  to  the  weight  lifter,  Fig. 
148,  oscillates  by  the  alternate  rarefaction  and  condensation  of  the 
air  within  the  receiver. 

382.  The  same  phenomena  will  take  place  in  free  air. 
Let  a  soap  bubble,  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  be  exploded  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The 
vapor  formed  by  the  chemical  union  of  these  elements  fills 
a  sphere  many  times  greater  than  the  soap  bubble,  and 
thus  a  rarefaction  will  be  produced  at  the  center  of  disturb- 
ance. The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  will  then  cau^e 
the  vapor  sphere  to  contract;  its  elasticity  will  again  impel 
it  outward,  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  oscillate  by  alternate 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  until  at  length  its  oscillation 
ceases. 

The  surrounding  particles  of  air  will  partake  of  these 
motions.  When  the  vapor  sphere  expands,  the  shell  of  air 
inclosing  it  will  be  condensed,  and  again  expand  as  the 
vapor  contracts.  This  aerial  shell  will,  in  like  manner,  act 
upon  a  second  exterior  shell;  it,  in  turn,  upon  another,  and 
so  on.  Thus  the  initial  force  will  be  propagated  in  a  series 
of  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions,  extending  in 
spheres  about  the  center  of  disturbance. 

These  movements  are  analogous  to  the  waves  on  Xltie  «v3ct- 
i2k»  ofUquids,  extending  in   circles   from  t\ie  e«u\iet\  ^^ 
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phase  of  elevation  corresponda  to  the  condensation,  and  the 
phase  of  depression  to  the  rarefaction.     An  aerial  wave 


consists  of  a  condensation  and  a  rarefaction.     Fig.  Iri9  i< 
an  attempt  to  represent  to  the  eye  four  aerial  waves. 

383.  The  propagation  of  aerial  nndnlationi  will  be  best 
understood  by  considering  the  motion  of  the  particles  along 
one  of  the  rays  of  the  sphere,  aa  o  ai. 


Let  the  upper  line  of  dots  represent  the  air  particlea  along  one  of 
tbe  radii,  in  a  stale  of  legt,  and  evi<f<pote  the  puticle,  a,  to  be  driTeii 
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toward  x,  so  as  finally  to  occupy  the  position  a\  in  the  second  line 
of  dots.  The  moment  that  a  begins  to  move,  its  impulse  begins  to 
be  transmitted,  by  the  elastic  force  between  the  particles,  to  6 ;  in  the 
following  moments  the  impulse  will  be  transmitted,  successively, 
through  6,6  to  some  point,  as  o,  more  or  less  distant  from  a.  The 
particles  between  a^  and  o^  are  all  compressed,  but  not  equally ;  the 
condensation  is  greatest  at  a^,  and  least  at  o^. 

Now,  suppose  the  particle  a^  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  its 
swing,  and  to  begin  to  return.  In  successive  moments,  the  particles, 
l/d^,  etc.,  will  complete  their  vibration,  reach  their  greatest  conden- 
sation, and  then  follow  a  in  returning;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
particlea  beyond  o',  will,  in  turn,  be  set  in  vibration.  At  the  sup- 
posed rate  of  transmission,  when  the  particle,  a\  has  attained  its 
original  position,  at  a^^^  the  state  of  greatest  condensation  will  have 
reached  the  particles  at  </'',  and  a^^n  will  constitute  a  wave  of  con- 
densation. 

The  inertia  of  the  returning  particles,  a'\  h^^y  etc.,  will  now  carry 
them  beyond  af^^  V\  etc.,  toward  a'^\  The  greater  inertia  of  the  fore- 
most particles,  will  tend  to  separate  them  from  those  following,  so 
that  when  af^  shall  have  reached  of^'^  o^^  will  have  resumed  its 
original  position,  and  the  particles  between  a^^^  and  o^^^  will  be  in  a 
state  of  unequal  rarefaction.  The  point  of  greatest  rarefaction  will 
be  at  a^^\ 

When  the  particle  at  a^^^  is  ready  to  swing  again  toward  x,  V^^ 
will  have  reached  its  limit  and  the  point  of  greatest  rarefaction.  So, 
in  succession,  the  maximum  rarefaction  will  be  transmitted  through 
each  particle,  toward  x.  The  motion  is  evidently  that  of  a  progress- 
ive undulation,  which  will  continue  until  external  causes  bring  it  to 
rest.    The  length  of  a  rarefied  wave  is  a*''  r,  which  is  double  a^^^  o^^\ 

The  distance  that  a  travels  toward  a',  depends  on  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbing  force,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
measures  the  degree  of  compression  of  the  wave.  The 
distance  through  which  any  particle  vibrates,  as  from  a'  to 
a'",  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration.  The  motion 
to  and  fro,  as  from  a'  to  a'"  and  back,  constitutes  a  complete 
vibration.  The  length  of  an  aerial  undulation  is  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  motion  is  transmitted  during  the 
time  of  a  complete  vibration.  It  consists  of  a  condensed 
and  a  rarefied  wave,  and  is  the  sum  of  the  distances  a'^n 
-J-  a*^  r  =  of""  aj*\    The  more  rapid  the  vibTatvona,  \Nift  Qj\vJBJ£t 
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the  waves  will  succeed  each  other,  and  the  shorter  will  be 
the  length  of  each  wave.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibration 
may  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch,  while  the  length 
of  an  undulation  may  be  many  feet.  The  greater  the  am- 
plitude, the  greater  will  be  the  alternate  condensations  and 
rarefactions,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  the 
wave. 

384.  The  velocity  with  which  undulations  are  transmitted 
through  aeriform  bodies  of  constant  temperature,  varies 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  their  elasticity,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  their  density.  So  long  as  these 
factors  are  unchanged,  all  waves  are  transmitted  with  equal 
velocity. 

Suppose  the  distance  the  undulation  traverses  in  a  second  to  be 
one  thousand  feet,  the  shorter  the  waves,  the  more  there  will  be  of 
them;  the  longer  the  waves,  the  fewer  their  number;  the  greater  the 
amplitude,  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and 
vice  versttj  and,  by  consequence,  all  the  waves  will  move  over  equal 
spaces  with  equal  velocities. 

385.  What  has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  a  single  line 
of  particles,  applies  to  all  the  lines  extending  in  radii  from 
the  center  of  disturbance.  Consequently,  aerial  waves 
expanding  freely  form  spherical  surfaces,  continually  in- 
creasing, and  thereby  involving  a  greater  number  of  par- 
ticles in  their  motion.  The  intensity  of  a  wave  will  be 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  space  over  which  its  motion 
is  diffused.  Therefore,  as  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are  as 
the  squares  of  their  radii: 

Tlie  intensity  of  a  wave  diminishes  as  ihe  sqrmre  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  'propagation  increases. 

This  law  is  inapplicable,  whenever  the  radial  diffusion  of 
the  wave  is  prevented  by  interposing  obstacles. 

386.  The  combination  and  interference  of  aerial  waves 
follow  the  laws  already  found  -  for  liquids.  If  confined  in 
tubes  and  pipes,  the  combination  of  the  direct  and  reflected 
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waves  may  produce  nodes  and  stationary  undulations.  The 
meeting  of  two  waves  may  result  either  in  greater  conden- 
sation or  in  greater  rarefaction ;  or  the  waves  may  quench 
each  other,  wholly  or  partially,  according  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  their  undulations. 

387.  The  reflection  of  waves  from  solid  surfaces  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  the  impact  of 
elastic  bodies,  i.  e.:  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  tuill 
be  equal. 

Let  a  circular,  progressive  wave,  emanating  from  the  center,  O, 
strike  the  plane  surface,  S  B,  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  have  carried 
it  in  the  next  moment  to  S  P^  B.  The  particles  in  the  perpendicular 
ray,  O  O',  will  first  strike  the  sur- 
face, and  be  first  reflected  in  the 
direction,  O^'P.  When  the  di- 
verging rays,  O  IK  and  O  I'',  reach 
the  surface,  they  will  be  reflected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  perpen- 
diculars, M'^  E  and  M  K,  in  the 
lines,  O^D  and  Q/l,  Now,  as 
the  velocities  of  the  direct  and 
reflected  rays  are  the  same,  the 
reflected  wave  will  reach  the 
points  DPI,  in  the  same  time 
that  the  direct  wave  would  have 
avrived  at  the   points,  D'^P'F, 

and  the  same  is  true  of  all  intermediate  points.  Hence,  the  reflected 
wave  proceeds  as  if  from  the  center,  O'',  at  a  distance  from  tlie  sur- 
face, S  B,  equal  to  that  of  the  center  of  the  incident  wave,  O,  but  on 
the  opposite  side. 

388.  When  the  origin  of  the  wave  is  far  distant  from 
the  reflecting  surface,  the  waves  will  then  be  apparently 
rectilinear,  being  arcs  of  very  large  circles.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  diverging  rays,  falling  upon  small  surfaces,  may 
be  considered  parallel.  Parallel  rays,  incident  upon  plane 
surfaces,  will  also  be  parallel  after  reflection. 

389.  The  principles  of  geometry  enable  us  to  determine 

the  direction  of  waves  reflected  from  curved  surfajces.    We 
N.p.ia. 
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may  regard  each  wave  as  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  linear  rays,  falling  upon  so  many  points  in  the  curve. 
Each  point  so  taken  constitutes  a  part  of  a  straight  line;  as, 
TT',  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  As  every  radius 
is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  its  extremity,  the  radii 
of  a  circle  constitute  so  many  perpendiculars,  which  we 
may  employ  in  laying  off  the  incident  and  reflected  angles 
in  circular  arcs. 

Suppose  a  rectilinear  wave  of  the  sea  to  enter  a  rocky  bay,  of 
semicircular   shape.     As  each  portion  of  the  wave  in  turn  strikes 

the  rock,  it  will  be  reflected 
toward  a  point,  F,  half  way 
between    the   center  of  the 
bay   and   the  shore.    There 
will,   therefore,    be   a   com- 
mingling of  all   the   paral- 
lel rays  of  the  direct  wave, 
to   form     a    circular    wave, 
whose  center  is  this  common 
point.     The  interference  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  waves 
will    soon    "chop    up"   the 
bay  into  an  infinite  number 
of  little  waves.    These  inter- 
fering waves  may  be  imitated 
by  allowing  a  tiny  stream  of  mercury  to  trickle  from  a  pin  hole  in  a 
paper  cone  upon  a  basin,  containing  the  same  metal,  at  a  point  half 
way  between  the  center  and  circumference. 

390.  Lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  an  ellipse  to  the 

two  foci,  make  equal  angles 
with  the  tangent,  TT'. 
These  angles  are,  therefore, 
complements  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection, 
and  may  be  used  in  their 
stead.  Hence,  waves  orig- 
inating in  either  focus  of 
an   ^Y^^   yilll   converge. 


Fio.  172. 


Fig.  173. 


After  reflection,  in.  the  otYver  focMa, 
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^aves  diverging  from  the  focus  of  a  parabola  will 
jd  from  the  surface  in  parallel  lines,  and,  conversely, 
riking  the  parabola  in 
ays,  will  converge  after 
upon  the  focus.  It  is 
hat  two  parabolas  may 
sich  other  that  rays  di- 
rom  one  focus  shall  be 
converge  in  the  other. 
I  surfaces  thus  related  to 
r  are  termed  conjugate.  fio.  174. 

Lmultaneous  vibrations.  It  is  possible  to  subject 
in  Fig.  163,  to  transverse,  longitudinal,  and  tor- 
3rations  at  the  same  time.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
be  made  to  vibrate  as  a  whole,  while,  at  the  same 
is  vibrating  in  halves  and  thirds.  The  motion 
ch  particle  assumes,  in  obedience  to  many  simul- 
impulses,  is  very  complex,  but  each  impulse  pro- 
ecisely  the  same  kind  of  vibration  as  if  it  were 
3ne.  The  possibility  of  many  independent  motions 
•ed  further  evident  by  the  movements  of  the 
bodies :  thus,  the  moon  revolves  (1.)  on  its  own 
)  about  the  earth;  (3.)  with  the  earth,  about  the 
)  with  the  sun  about  some  distant  center. 

nvestigations  have  made  it  probable  that  every  particle  of 
m  in  the  most  rigid  bodies,  is  constantly  in  motion,  and, 
in  several  directions  at  the  same  time.    If  these  particles 
us  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  is  only  because  our  senses  are  in- 
detecting  their  motion.     We  know  that  a  plant  increases 
t  we  can  not  see  it  grow.    We  can  neither  see  the  motion 
r  hand  of  a  watch,  nor  in  the  flight  of  a  bullet.     But  we 
the  plant,  the  hour  hand,  and  the  bullet  move,  by  the 
he  motion.    So  the  deductions  of  experiment  have  proved 
ice  of  many  motions,  too  obscure  to  be  easily  apprehended, 
atus  has  been  contrived  to  render  some  oi  0[v^ixi  "maxcd^^ 
2ft    PhyBicistB  now  hold  that  all  phenometva  aLpi^T^'8X^<^\y3 
re  the  results  of  different  modes  of  motion,  \mi^T«M«Qk.  \x^xi 
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material  particles.    Thus  we  may  have  the  following  modes  of  mo- 
tion: 

1.  Gross  mechanical  motion  of  machines. 

2.  The  regular  oscillations  of  pendulums  and  elastic  bodies. 

3.  Vibrations  resulting  in  the  sensation  of  sound. 

4.  Vibrations  resulting  in  the  sensation  of  heat. 

5.  Vibrations  resulting  in  the  sensation  of  vision. 

6.  Vibrations  producing  the  phenomena  of  electricity. 

7.  Movements  resulting  in  chemical  changes. 

8.  Finally,  we  hear,  taste,  touch,  smell,  and  see,  because  external  im- 
pressions excite,  in  the  different  nerves,  vibrations,  which,  when 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  produce  all  our  sensations. 

393.  Recapitulation. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  waves : 

1.  Waves  of  crests  and  hollows,  in  which  the  direction  of  displace- 
ment is  perpendicular  to  that  of  transmission.  This  is  exemplified 
by  waves  of  water,  the  undulations  of  light  and  of  heat. 

2.  Waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  in  which  the  direction 
of  displacement  coincides  with  that  of  transmission.  The  vibrations 
of  musical  instruments  are  transmitted  through  the  air,  to  the  ear, 
by  waves  of  this  sort,  which  are  therefore  called  sonorous  waves. 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  all  our  sensations  are  due  to 
different  modes  of  motion  impressed  upon  matter. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


ACOXJSTICS. 


394.  Hearing  is  a  sense  depending  upon  vibrations  excited 

in  the  auditory  nerve,  and  transmitted  to  the  brain.    The 

sensation  is  called  sound.    Except  in  case  of  disease,  the  sen- 

sation  can  not  originate  m  \\ve  tv^tn^,  Wt  is  the  impression 

(L)   caused  by  the  vibratioua  oi  \>o^\fe^,  ^r^  \>TdXi%a^!^^ 
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*ough  an  elastic  medium,  and  (3.)  conveyed  to  the  auditory 
rve  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ear.  These  three  conditions 
)  always  requisite  for  the  sensation  of  sound. 

1.  Every  species  of  sound  may  be  traced  to  the  vibra- 
ns  of  some  elastic  body. 

VHien  the  strings  of  a  yiolin  are  sounding,  the  transverse  yibrations 
pear  as  a  broad,  shadowy  surface.  When  a  tuning  fork  sounds, 
yibrations  may  be  felt  by  placing  one  of  its  prongs  lightly  upon 
i  teeth.  If  a  wire,  or  knife  blade  rests  against  the  edge  of  a  bell, 
a  glass  receiver,  when  ringing,  it  will  be  made  to  rattle.  The  sounds 
wind  instruments  are  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  air  they  contain, 
le  tremors  produced  in  the  external  air  by  yibrations  of  an  organ 
)e,  are  distinctly  perceptible.  Bodies  capable  of  producing  sound 
!  called  9onowu8.  — 

2.  An  elastic  medium  is  required  for  the  transmission  of 
ind.     The  ordinary  medium  is  the  atmosphere. 

rhe  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies  produce  in  the  air  wayes  of  con- 
isation  and  rarefiEiction,  which  correspond  in  rapidity  and  intensity 

to  the  rapidity  and  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations.  These  wayes  succeed 
each  other  in  ever  increasing  spheres 
until,  at  last,  they  reach  the  ear. 
Two  or  more  media  may  be  employed 
in  transmitting  the  same  sonorous 
wave;  thus,  persons  in  a  close  room 
are  sensible  of  distant  sounds.  In 
such  a  case,  the  undulations  of  the 
external  air  cause  yibrations  in  the 
windows  and  walls,  which  produce 
corresponding  undulations  in  the  air 
within  the  room. 

If  a  bell,  kept  in  constant  vibra- 
tion by  clock  work,  is  supported  on 
a  thick  layer  of  loose  cotton,  under 
the  receiyer  of  an  air  pump,  the 
sound  is  at  first  distinct,  being  con- 
veyed from  the  bell  through  the  air 
'  in  the  receiver  to  t\ve  |^\a»a  wcA  >^fe 

pump  plate,  and  tVvence  lo  \)cvfc  ^»s:  Vs 
^w-  '7^-  the  outer  air.    Wlieii  l\vft  «^I  \a  ^gcwi- 
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ually  exhausted,  the  sound  grows  more  and  more  feeble,  and  oeaseB 
to  be  heard  when  a  vacuum  is  obtained. 

In  like  manner,  sound  is  quenched  by  the  interposition  of  aDj 
body  having  feeble  or  imperfect  elasticity.  Thus,  a  partition  filled 
with  sawdust,  or  covered  by  a  thick  carpet,  will  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  8ounds  from  one  room  to  another. 

3.  The  auditory  nerve  is  necessary  to  the  sensation  of 
sound. 

If  the  experimenter  is  deaf,  or  if  a  bell  rings  where  there  are  no 
hearing  organs  capable  of  perceiving  the  vibrations,  they  exist  merely 
as  such — without  producing  any  sensation. 

In  accordance  with  these  &cts  a  second  definition  msj  be 
given  to  sound,  viz.: 

Sound  is  that  mode  of  motion  which  is  capable  of  affect- 
ing the  auditory  nerve. 

Aeonstics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  cause,  nature, 
and  phenomena  of  sound. 

395.  The  quality  of  sound  depends  on  the  elasticity  and 
form  of  the  sounding  body.  All  sonorous  bodies  are  elastic, 
but  all  elastic  bodies  are  not  sonorous.  Lead  is  not  sono- 
rous, because  its  doMicity  is  too  imperfect  for  continued  vibra^ 
tions.  The  fibers  of  wool  and  cotton  are  highly  elastic, 
but  are  not  sonorous,  because  their  elasticity  is  /eeWe,  so 
that  their  vibrations  are  slow  and  inaudible.  Steel,  glass, 
silver,  brass,  and  cat-gut  are  sonorous,  because  these  sub- 
stances are  highly  elastic,  and  possess  sufficient  force  for 
rapid  vibrations. 

Compact  masses,  as  spheres  and  cubes,  do  not  permit  the  free 
vibrations  of  their  particles,  and  hence  are  less  sonorous  than  rods 
and  thin  plates.  A  spherical  shell  is  not  as  sonorous  as  its  hemi- 
spheres, which  are  bell  shaped. 

396.  Quality  of  sound.  Noise  is  the  sensation  produced 
by  unequal  or  confused  \4brations.     A  musical  sound  is  pro- 

duced  by  vibrations  recurrixv^  «A.  ^ot\.  «L\i\  ^o^^  vatervals. 
If  the  vibrations   are  rapid,  t\ve  aoMxi^  va  V\^,  «^  "ms^Jsk, 
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kot  if  elow,  the  Bounds  are  low  or  grave.  Therefore,  (/le 
fAA,  w  tone,  d^>end$  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibratiom. 

TbfM  facts  may  be  Bhown  by  prenaing  s  card  agniiiBt  a  loulbed  irhecl 
■motion.  If  such  a  wheel  be  attached  to  the  axh  of  a  whirling  table, 
otigynwcope,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  card,  E,  Blrikes  against 


lem  than  siiteen  teeth  per  second,  onl;  a  BUct^essinn  of  Uipn  will  be 
beard,  but  if  the  number  exceedii  «ix(e^  per  second,  the  sounds 
blend  together  in  a  clear  ma«ical  sound.  As  the  velocity  in  increaiicd, 
the  aound  is  more  and  more  iciite. 

The  number  of  vibrations  per  second  may  be  found  by  miilli plying 
the  numlier  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  by  the  numlmr  of  revolutions  the 
wheel  makes  per  second.  Sounds  are  in  unioon  when  the  rapidity  of 
vibration  is  the  same.  The  rate  of  vibration  in  liming  fork]i,  violins, 
and  other  musical  instmments,  may  be  found  by  mnking  the  wheel 
winnd  in  unison  with  them.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  inoru  ad- 
lantageously  by  the  lyren,  which  is  a  wind  instrument  ho  constructed 
as  to  rainier  the  number  of  vibrations  at  Ihe  same  lime  it  produecn 
the  sound.  In  Savart's  wheel,  Fig.  170,  II  is  an  apparaliw  whicli 
indicates  the  number  of  revolutions  in  (he  luolhal  wheel. 

397.  The  inteoaity  or  londneas  of  the  sound  depends  on 
the  Rmplitude  of  the  vibrations ;  l>ecause  tliim  nieaxures  tl)c 
degree  of  cosdensation  of  the  sonorous  wave.  If  the  am- 
plitude is  large,  the  sound  is  intense,  or  lou(\;\>ul  \f  «&«&, 
!A«  MHiada  Mre  Jieble,  or  soil.     A  sound  may  msAUla^u  ^^» 
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same  pitch  while  it  varies  in  intensity ;  thus,  a  tuning  fork 
continues  to  sound  the  same  tone  until  its  vibrations  are 
too  feeble  to  be  audible. 

The  intensity  of  sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  sounding  body. 

This  is  because  the  undulations  form  epherical  waves  of  ever  in- 
creasing extent.  A  drum,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  sounds 
four  times  louder  than  at  two  hundred  feet,  and  one  hundred  times 
louder  tlian  at  one  thousand  feet.  For  this  reason,  loud  sounds  are 
propagated  further  than  feeble  ones.  The  sound  of  the  volcano, 
Tumbora,  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

398.  When  a  string  vibrates  in  free  air,  it  emits  but  a 
feeble  sound ;  but  if  it  vibrates  above  a  sounding  box,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  piano,  the  sound  is  much 
louder.     This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  thin  plates  of 

the  box,  and  the  air  within 
them,  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  string,  and  thus 
unite  to  form  sonorous 
waves  of  greater  intensity. 
Hence,  Sound  is  increased  in 
intensity  by  the  proximity  of 
a  resonant  body. 

This  effect  may  be  shown  by 
holding  a  vibrating  tuning  fork 
over  the  mouth  of  a  tall  glass 
jar,  and  carefully  pouring  water 
into  the  jar.  When  the  water 
fills  the  jar  to  a  certain  level, 
tjie  sound  of  the  fork  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  tlie  vibra- 
tion of  the  column  of  air  within 
the  jar.  At  any  height  above 
or  below  this  level,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sound  will  be  less- 
ened. The  length  of  the  air 
column  diminishes  as  the  rapidity  of  vibration  increases,  and  is 
always  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  wave  produced  by  the  fork. 


Fig.  177. 
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399.  Sympathetic  vibrations  are  always  produced  when 
one  sounding  body  vibrates  near  another  capable  of  emitting 
the  same  tone.  Thus,  if  the  voice  utters  a  prolonged  tone 
near  a  piano,  that  wire  will  be  set  in  vibration  whose  sound 
is  in  unison  with  the  pitch  of  the  voice.  By  changing  the 
pitch,  other  wires  will  respond.  This  is  because  the  sono- 
rous waves  excite  to  vibration  wires  which  are  capable  of 
vibrating  at  the  same  rate. 

400.  ttualities  of  media.  The  experiment  in  (394)  proves 
that  sound  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  air  is  rarefied.  If 
the  receiver  be  filled  with  other  gases,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bell  has  a  feeble  sound  in  gases  lighter  than  air, 
as  hydrogen,  and  an  intense  sound  in  gases  denser  than 
air,  as  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  Hie  intensity  of  sound  depends 
on  the  density  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  generated. 

These  experiments  are  confirmed  by  the  facts  that  the 
sound  of  a  pistol  fired  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  re- 
sembles the  report  of  a  fire-cracker,  while  a  whisper  is 
painfully  loud  to  the  occupants  of  a  diving  bell  sunk  to  a 
considerable  depth.  The  energy-  with  which  liquids  and 
solids  transmit  sound,  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
Franklin  found  that  a  person  with  his  head  under  water 
could  hear  the  sound  of  two  stones  struck  together  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  scratch  of  a  pin  at\the  end 
of  a  long  stick  of  timber  seems  loud  to  a  person  whose  ear 
is  at  the  other  end.  "~ 

401.  Mixed  media.  If  the  lungs  be  filled  with  hydrogen, 
the  voice  is  weak  and  piping.  A  bell  under  a  glass  re- 
ceiver is  less  distinct  than  in  the  open  air,  although  glass  is 
among  the  best  conductors  of  sound.  A  noise  made  under 
water  is  feebly  heard  in  air,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  tJie 
intensity  of  sound  is  diminished  in  passing  from  one  medium 
to  another. 

The  conducting  power  of  air  is  diminished  when  it  is  disturbed  by 
alternating  currents  of  difierent  densities.    Fox  iViia  xea&oiv,  «^\xx!td» 
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are  less  distinct  by  day  than  by  night.  So,  also,  peals  of  thunder 
penetrate  to  a  less  distance  than  would  be  anticipated  from  their  in- 
tensity. 

402.  Limits  of  hearing.  All  ears  are  deaf  to  some 
vibrations.  The  gravest  sound  perceptible  to  the  human 
ear  is  produced  by  sixteen  complete  vibrations  in  a  second; 
the  highest  sound  is  caused  by  thirty-eight  thousand  com- 
plete vibrations  in  a  second.  The  auditory  range  is  not 
the  same  for  all  persons.  Some  can  not  hear  the  highest 
notes  of  a  piano,  others  are  insensible  to  the  note  of  a 
cricket,  or  even  the  chirrup  of  a  house  swallow.  The 
hearing  of  these  persons  may  be  exceedingly  acute  within 
their  limit;  that  is,  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  very 
feeble  sounds,  as  the  lowest  whisper. 

Naturalists  assert  that  many  insects  produce  sounds  that 
are  perfectly  appreciated  by  their  inates,  although  too  acute 
for  human  ears. 

403.  The  distance  at  which  sound  is  audible  varies  with 
its  original  intensity  and  the  circumstances  which  modify  it. 

Still  air,  of  great  density  and  uniform  temperature,  is  favorable  to 
the  transmission  of  sound.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  powerful 
voice  is  distinct  at  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  feet.  In  the  arctic 
regions,  Lieutenant  Foster  conversed  with  a  sailor  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  cry  of  a  sentinel,  "All's  well,"  has 
been  conveyed,  in  still  air,  over  calm  water,  ten  miles.  Winds  and 
currents  increase  or  diminish  the  conducting  power  of  air,  according 
to  their  direction  and  force. 

The  earth  transmits  sound  further  than  air.  The  cannonading  at 
Antwerp,  in  1832,  was  heard  in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  distant. 

404.  Acoustic  tubes.  If  the  sonorous  wave  is  not  per- 
mitted to  expand,  its  intensity  can  be  maintained  for  a 
great  distance.  This  may  be  effected  by  causing  the  wave 
to  pass  through  a  tube.  Speaking  tubes  are  employed  in 
large  buildings  for  transmitting  messages  from  one  story  to 
another.     If  the  tube  terminate  in  a  suitable  sounding  box, 
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a  complicated  symphony,  played  by  a  band  in  the  basement, 
is  perfectly  transmitted  to  an  upper  hall,  though  inaudible 
in  the  intermediate  stories. 

405.  The  speaking  trumpets  employed  by  firemen  and 
mariners  reenforce  the  voice  by  the  vibrations  of  the  column 
of  air  contained  in  the  trumpet,  and  thus  increase  its  in- 
tensity. The  hearing  trumpet  is  in  principle  the  same, 
though  its  form  is  the  reverse  of  the  speaking  trumpet. 
The  sonorous  wave  which  reaches  the  trumpet  transmits  its 
compression  or  rarefaction  to  portions  of  air  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  thus  transmits  it  wuth  increasing  intensity. 
The  form  of  the  external  ear  is  favorable  to  the  collection 
of  sound.  The  hand  held  concave  behind  the  ear  concen- 
trates the  sound  in  the  same  manner. 

406.  Velocity  of  sound.  Every  one  must  have  noticed 
that  the  flash  of  a  distant  gun  is  seen  before  the  report  is 
heard.  Experiments  based  on  this  observation  have  de- 
termined that  die  velocity  of  sound  in  stiU  air  at  32°  F.  is  orie 
tkousand  and  ninety  feet  per  second.  The  velocity  increases 
as  the  temperature  rises,  at  the  rate  of  1.12  feet  for  every 
degree  Fahrenheit.  At  60°  F.,  sound  has  a  velocity  of 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  per  second.  The 
velocity  also  varies  with  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  compute  the  distance  of  a  sound- 
ing body,  when  the  time  of  transmission  is  known.  When 
a  flash  of  light  accompanies  the  sound,  the  distance  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  of  sound  by  the  number 
of  seconds  that  elapse  between  the  flash  and  the  report. 

Thus,  if  when  the  air  is  at  80°  F.,  five  seconds  elapse  between  a 
flash  of  lightning  and  the  succeeding  peal  of  thunder,  the  stroke  is 
1150 X 5=  5750  feet  distant.  In  the  same  manner,  we  may  estimate 
the  height  of  a  clifi*  by  dropping  a  stone  from  the  top  and  noting 
the  number  of  seconds  that  elapse  before  the  sound  is  returned  to 
the  ear.  Suppose  the  time  to  be  eight  seconds.  A  part  of  the  tlav^^ 
z,  was  occupied  by  the  falling  body,  the  rest,  y,  by  t\ie  BO\aA\  Vvns^ 
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xH-y  =  8,  but  by  the  law  of  falling  bodies  x*  X  16^^  equals  the 
height  of  the  cliff;  by  the  law  of  the  transmission  of  sound,  1090  y 
also  equals  the  height.  Hence,  z*.  16x'j  =  1090y.  From  these  two 
equations  y  =  0.77  -{- ;  therefore,  the  height  of  the  cliff  is  839.7  feet. 

407.  The  different  notes  simultaneously  produced  by  the 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  reach  the  ear  of  a  distant 
auditor  at  the  same  moment.  This  proves  that  aU  sounds 
are  trans^nitted  tuiih  the  same  velocity  in  the  same  mjedima.  If 
this  were  not  so,  a  musical  performance  would  produce  only 
discords  to  all  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

This  law  is  strictly  true  only  for  sounds  not  differing  greatly  in 
intensity,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  report  of  a  cannon  is  some- 
times heard  before  the  command  given  to  fire.  Mathematical  inves- 
tigations also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  intense  sound,  like  a 
peal  of  thunder,  is  transmitted  with  greater;  velocity  than  a  gentler 
one. 

408.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  square  root  of  their  elasticity,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  their  density,  v  OC  l/  e  -f-  d.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 

Velocity  of  Sound  in  Gases  at  32^  I**, 

Feet.  Feet. 


Air 1090 

Oxygen 1040 

Hydrogen  4164 


Carbonic  oxide 1107 

Carbonic  acid 858 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen 859 


In  this  table,  the  elasticity  and  density  are  due  to  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere.  By  Mariotte*s  law  the  density  varies  with  the  elas- 
ticity, so  that  any  decrease  in  density  is  counteracted  by  an  equal 
decrease  in  elasticity.  Therefore,  sound  will  move  up  or  down  a 
mountain,  or  at  any  altitude,  with  the  same  velocity  as  at  the  base, 
if  the  temperature  is  uniform.  The  effect  of  heat  on  gases  submitted 
to  a  constant  pressure  is  to  increase  their  elasticity  without  altering 
their  density.  Hence,  as  the  heat  is  generally  greater  at  lower  alti- 
tudes, the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  will  generally  be  greater  at  the 
sea  level  than  on  mountain  tops.  Newton  applied  these  facts  in  cal- 
culating the  velocity  of  sound  in  air.  The  velocity  obtained  by 
theory  is  about  one-sixth  less  than  that  found  by  experiment.  This 
discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  condensation  develops  heat^  and 
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nurefaction  produces  cold.  Hence,  the  condensation  of  the  sonorous 
wave  is  accomplished  with  greater  rapidity,  because  the  heat  devel- 
oped increases  the  elastic  force  between  the  particles ;  the  rarefaction 
of  the  wave  is  also  more  rapid,  because  the  cold  produced  diminishes 
the  elastic  force  to  be  overcome.  Therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  wave 
must  be  augmented  both  by  the  heat  and  by  the  cold  developed  in  its 
progress.  This  result  would  not  follow  if  the  heat  were  transmitted  to 
ecMitiguous  particles. 

409.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  liquids  and  solids  is 
greater  than  in  air,  because  their  elastic  force  increases  in 
greater  ratio  than  their  density.  The  velocity  of  sound  in 
fresh  water  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  per  second. 
In  sea  water  it  is  a  little  more,  and  in  alcohol  nearly  one- 
fourth  less.  The  velocity  of  sound  per  second,  in  lead,  is 
four  thousand  and  thirty  feet;  in  silver,  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet;  in  steel  and  glass,  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  feet;  in  pine,  ten  thousand  nine 
hundred  feet;  in  ash,  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet. 

The  difference  of  velocity  in  solids  and  in  air  may  be 
demonstrated  by  placing  the  ear  at  one  end  of  a  long  bar 
or  wall,  while  an  assistant  strikes  a  blow  at  the  other  end. 
Two  sounds  will  reach  the  ear,  the  first  through  the  solid, 
and  the  other  through  the  air.  The  interval  between  them 
will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  solid.  The  approach  of  a 
railway  train  may  be  soonest  heard  by  applying  the  ear  to 
the  rail.  The  velocity  of  sound  varies  also  with  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  the  medium.  Wood  conducts  sound  in 
the  direction  of  its  fiber  two  or  three  times  faster  than 
across  the  grain. 

410.  Co-existence  of  sonorous  waves.  Many  sounds  may 
be  transmitted  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  medium  with- 
out modifying  each  other.  A  cultivated  ear  can  readily 
distinguish  the  sound  of  each  instrument  in  an  orchestra. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  little  waves  formed  on  the  large 
billows  of  the  ocean.  A  very  intense  sound  deafens  the  ear 
so  as  to  render  feeble  sounds  inaudible. 
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411.  Combinations  of  sonorous  waves.  Many  feeble 
sounds,  separately  inaudible,  may  unite  to  produce  a  sort 
of  murmur,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  rustle  of  leaves,  or 
the  hum  of  a  whispering  school.  Two  sonorous  waves, 
meeting  in  the  same  phase,  form  a  resultant  wave  of  in- 
creased intensity. 

412.  Interference  of  sonorous  waves.  If  two  sonorous 
waves  of  equal  intensity,  meet  in  opposite  phases,  both  are 
destroyed,  and  silence  results.  The  feeble  sound  of  a 
tuning  fork,  held  in  the  hand,  is  mostly  due  to  the  par- 
tial interference  of  the  two  waves  produced,  by  each  prong 
vibrating  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  a  tuning  fork,  when 
vibrating,  is  turned  slowly  round,  about  a  foot  from  the 
ear,  four  positions  will  be  found  in  which  the  interference  is 
total,  and  no  sound  is  heard. 

If  two  tuning  forks,  vibrating  respectively  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  times  in  a  second,  are  sounded 
together,  they  will,  at  first,  combine  to  produce  a  louder  sound  than 
either  could  alone,  for  both  generate  waves  in  which  condensation 
corresponds  with  condensation,  and  rarefaction  with  rarefaction.  At 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  vibration,  one  will  have  gained 
half  a  vibration  on  the  other,  and  their  phases  are  in  complete  op- 
position and  there  will  be  no  sound,  because  the  condensation  of  one 
wave  is  neutralized  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  other.  For  the  next  half 
second,  the  interference  is  less  and  less,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
they  again  combine.  At  every  even  number  of  half  seconds  the  sound 
will  be  doubled  in  intensity,  and  at  every  odd  number  destroyed. 

This  alternate  combination  and  interference  is  known  to  musicians 
by  the  name  of  heats.  The  number  of  beats  in  a  second  is  always 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  two  rates  of  vibration.  If  the  forks 
vibrate  in  unison  no  beats  will  be  heard.  If  one  vibrates  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  the  other  vibrates  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  times 
in  a  second,  the  number  of  beats  will  be  six. 

413.  The  reflection  of  sound  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  already  deduced  for  the  reflection  of  waves.     (387.) 

A  sonorous  wave,  reflected  from  a  surface  of  considerable 
magnitude,  is  returned  to  the  ear  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness^  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  surface.     The 
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repetition  of  a  sound  by  reflection  is  called  an  echo.  Articu- 
late sounds  require  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
feet  to  produce  a  distinct  echo,  because  the  voice  can  not 
utter,  nor  the  ear  hear,  more  than  Ave  syllables  in  a 
second. 

At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  a  monosyllabic  echo 
may  be  perfect;  but  if  a  word  of  two  syllables  be  pronounced,  the 
echo  of  the  first  will  be  commingled  with  the  direct  sound  of  the 
second,  and  confusion  will  result.  At  a  distance  of  two,  three,  or«more 
times  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the*  echo  will  be  dissyllabic,  trisyl- 
labic, and  so  on.  In  Woodstock  Park,  England,  is  an  echo  from  a 
reflecting  surface  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  distant,  which 
returns  seventeen  syllables  by  day,  and  twenty  by  night. 

414.  Multiple  echoes  are  those  which  repeat  the  same 
sound  several  times.  This  happens  when  two  surfaces,  as 
parallel  walls,  reflect  the  sound  successively. 

An  echo  in  Italy  repeats  the  same  sound  thirty  times.  When  a 
cannon  is  fired  on  the  shores  of  Echo  Lake,  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
sound  is  reflected  from  a  succession  of  cliffs,  at  diflerent  distances, 
and  produces  an  echo  like  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  reverberation  of 
thunder  is  also  due  to  echoes,  for  sound  is  reflected  not  only  from 
solid  surfaces,  but  also  from  clouds,  drops  of  water,  and  even  on 
passing  into  air  of  greater  density  than  its  own.  In  foggy  weather, 
sounds  are  rapidly  enfeebled,  because  they  undergo  so  many  partial 
reflections. 

415.  The  echo  may  be  heard  when  th6  direct  sound  is 
inaudible.  Thus,  if  the  ear  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  con- 
cave mirror,  the  ticking  of  a  watch  may  be  heard  at  a 
distance,  when  it  would  be  otherwise  inaudible.  The  sound 
will  be  strengthened,  if  the  watch  be  also  placed  in  the  focus 
of  another  mirror,  opposite  to  the  first,  Fig.  174. 

The  same  efiect  may  be  produced  in  rooms  having  smooth  walls 
of  a  continuous  curved  form.  In  such  a  chamber,  a  whisper  at  one 
focus  will  be  audible  at  the  other,  because  the  undulations  reflected 
from  the  diflerent  points  of  the  walls  will  be  collected  at  the  other 
focos.  The  direct  rays  will  be  feeble  in  comparison,  and  on  this 
account,  two  persons  in  the  foci  could  converse,  and  yet  be  Inaudible 
to  s  company  at  any  place  between  them.    Such  toftispmug  gdUmeA 
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are  not  uncommon.    The  dome  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  London,  and 
of  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  are  fine  examples. 

416.  Eesonance.  The  increased  intensity  'produced  by 
the  commingling  of  the  direct  and  reflected  sonorous  waves 
is  called  resonance.  Resonance  is  specially  noticeahle  in 
empty  rooms,  with  bare  smooth  walls.  If  the  rooms  are 
small,  the  direct  and  reflected  waves  strike  the  ear  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  strengthen  the  origiiial  sound  without 
diminishing  its  clearness. 

Tliis  will  be  the  case,  if  the  echoing  walls  are  not  distant  more 
than  thirty-five  feet  from  the  speaker,  for  at  that  distance  the  reflected 
wave  will  go  and  return  in  one-sixteenth  of  a  second,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  limit  of  perceptibility.  Such  rooms  are  easier  to  speak  in 
than  the  open  air.  In  large  halls,  the  direct  and  reflected  waves  only 
partially  coincide,  and  the  words  are  less  distinct.  If,  however,  the 
echoes  are  quenched  by  the  furniture;  (Jt  by  the  presence  of  an  audi- 
ence, the  direct  waves  only  are  heard,  and  the  words  are  distinct. 

Some  resonance  is  desirable,  if  the  room  is  very  large  and  the 
speaker's  voice  weak.  The  wall  behind  the  speaker  should  be  made 
to  aid  the  voice,  by  being  a  good  reflecting  surface  of  proper  shape. 
The  ceiling  should  not  be  too  high,  and  the  room  should  be  rather 
longer  than  broad.  The  echoes  from  distant  walls  should  be  broken 
up  by  galleries,  and  no  large  and  distant  surfaces  should  be  parallel 
to  nearer  ones. 

417.  Sound  may  also  be  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its 
course,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another.  The  laws 
of  refracted  sound  are  the  same  as  those  of  light,  and  will 
be  treated  hereafter. 

418.  Eecapitulation. 

1.  The  quality  of  sound  depends  on  the  elasticity  and  form  of  the 

sonoroua  body. 

2.  The  pitch  of  sound  depends  on  the  rate  of  the  vibrations. 

3.  The  intensity  of  sound  increases 

I.  With  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations. 
2,  With  the  density  of  the  gexv^TaXm^  m^wnsi. 
3,  By  the  proximity  of  a  TeaoivwcvV  \>o^^ . 
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The  intensitj  of  soand  decreases 

1.  As  the  square  of  the  dbtance  increases. 

2.  In  passing  from  one  medium  to  anot]^er. 

Is  maintained  or  strengthened  by  acoustic  tubes. 

4.  The  Telocity  of  sound  is  not  dependent  on  quality,  pitch,  or 
Istensity,  but  Taries  with  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  medium. 

r  (1)  May  co-exist  in  the  same  medium. 

5.  Sonorous  waves  <(2)  'Maj  combine  and  interfere. 

(,  (3)  May  be  reflected  or  refracted. 

MUSICAL  SOUNDS. 

419.  The  ear  reoog^nixes  all  sounds  of  pure  tone  as  agree- 
able. Nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  different  sound  waves  are 
possible,  each  one  of  which  will,  by  itself,  produce  a  pure 
tone.  If  all  these  were  produced  in  succession,  the  most 
practiced  ear  would  be  able  to  distinguish,  as  distinct  tones, 
less  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  them.  This  is  because 
two  tones,  whose  rates  of  vibration  are  nearly  the  same,  can 
be  distinguished  from  unison  only  by  the  formation  of  beats. 
If  the  beats  are  not  readily  perceptible,  the  ear  recognizes 
the  sounds  as  the  same.  Any  tone  may  be  selected  for  a 
basis  of  comparison,  to  which  all  others  are  either  higher 
or  lower. 

420.  Suppose  a  g^tar  string,  or  wire,  to  be  stretched 
across  a  sounding  box,  of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  178, 
which  is  called  the  sonometer,  or  moiiochord.  When  the 
whole  length  of  the  string  vibrates,  it  produces  a  sound 
called  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  string.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  any  one  of  the  thirty-eight  thousand  perceptible 
tones.  Suppose  the  tone  to  be  that  due  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  complete  vibrations  in  a  second,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  toothed  wheel  or  the  syren.  Musicians  have 
agreed  to  designate  this  tone  as  Ci.  It  corresponds  to  C, 
in  the  second  space  of  the  base  clef.  If,  now,  the  bridge, 
B,  be  placed  at  half  the  length  of  the  string,  the  half 
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striDg  will  make  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  vibratious  io  i 
second,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  fuDdamental.  The  lone 
produced   is   Cj,   which   correspouds   to  middle  C  of  the 


piano.  If  the  Btring  be  again  shortened,  by  placii^  the 
bridge  at  otie-fourth  its  length,  the  number  of  vibratioDS 
will  be  again  doubled,  and  the  new  tone,  Cj,  will  corre- 
spond to  C,  in  the  third  apace  of  the  treble  clef,  due  to  five 
hundred  and  twelve  vibrations  per  second. 

Every  successive  halving  of  the  string  will  double  the  rate 
of  vibration,  and  produce  in  succession  Cj,  Cj,  and  so  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  strings  be  taken  two,  four,  eight  times 
the  length  of  the  original  string,  the  rates  of  vibration  will 
be  diminished  in  the  ratio  one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth, 
and  produce  respectively  the  tones  C_,,  C_,,  C.,,  corre- 
sponding to  sisty-four,  thirty-two,  and  sixteen  vibrations  per 
second.  If  these  tones  were  produced  in  succession,  the 
relations  between  vibrations  of  the  strings  are  represented  by 
the  numbers  1  :  2  :  4  :  8  :  16  :  32,  etc. 

The  ratio  between  any  two  tones  is  called  an  interval, 
and  indicates  how  much  one  sound  is  higher  than  another. 
The  interval  1  :  2  which  exists  between  the  tones  of  the 
series  found  is  called  an  octave,  because  between  any  two 
tones  bearing  this  ratio,  other  tones  having  simple  relations 
may  be  placed,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  two  extremes,  a  series 
of  eight  sounds,  having  agreeable  relations  to  each  other. 

421.  These  eight  toues  coTi«t\\.M.te  l\v«  diatonic  scale  or 
ffomut,  in  music.     They  are  iew^otei  \it  "iia  Simx  wi«a. 
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letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  the  length  of  the  string  which 
sounds  the  fundamental  be  assumed  as  1,  the  relative  length 
required  to  produce  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  are : 

Tones CDEFGAB        C 

Relative  length  of  cord 1        I        f        f        f        i        A        i 

The  relative  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  these 
tx)nes  is  expressed  by  the  reciprocals  of  these  numbers,  as 
follows : 

Tones C       D 

Relative  No.  of  vibrations..  1        { 

Therefore,  (1.)  Tlie  number  of  vibratwns  per  second  is  in- 
xsendy  proportumal  to  the  length  of  the  string. 

These  tones  may  also  be  produced  by  increasing  the  ten- 
sion of  the  string,  without  altering  its  length.  This  may 
"be  done  by  increasing  the  weights,  P,  by  which  the  string  is 
etretched.  To  double  the  number  of  vibrations,  the  stretch- 
ing weight  must  be  quadrupled. 

Tones CDEFGAB        C 

Relative  stretching  weight..  1       ii      f  f       V       I        ¥       ¥/      4 

Therefore,  (2.)  The  number  of  vibrations  per  second  varies 
as  the  square  root  of  the  weigJU  by  whidi  the  siring  is  stretched. 

As  the  elastic  force  of  a  string  is  dependent  both  on  its 
density  and  diameter,  these  functions  modify  the  rate  of 
vibrations  produced  by  strings  of  the  same  length  and  ten- 
sion. Their  combined  effect  determines  the  weight  of  a 
string.  A  string  four  times  as  heavy  as  another,  makes 
but  half  the  number  of  vibrations. 

Tones C 

Relative  weight  of  string....  1 

Hence,  (3.)  The  number  of  vibrations  per  second  uarieA  m- 
vendy  as  the  square  root  of  the  weighi  of  a  gvoeu  leia^  oj 
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All  these  laws  may  be  proved  by  the  sonometer.    All  are  applied 
in  the  construction  of  stringed  instruments.    A  harp  or  piano  is  a 
good  example.     The  high  notes  are  produced  by  short,  thin  stringR; 
the  low  notes  by  long,  heavy  ones;  the  strings  are  brought  to  the  proper  ^ 
pitch  by  tension,  applied  at  the  pegs. 

422.  The  absolute  number  of  vibrations  per  second  in 
any  tone  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  found 
for  C,  by  the  fractions  f,  |,  etc.,  which  express  the  rela- 
tive number.  Thus,  the  upper  octave  of  the  base  clef  is 
produced  by  the  following  series : 

Tones Cj     Dj     Ej     Fj     Gj     Aj      Bj     Cj 

Absolute  No.  of  vibrations..  128    144    160    170|   192    213J    240    256 

The  absolute  number  of  vibrations  in  the  higher  scales  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  these  numbers  by  two,  four,  eight,  etc.,  while  for 
lower  scales  the  same  numbers  are  divided  by  two,  four,  eight.  Thus, 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  A  3  is  213 J  X  4  —  853 J  in  a  second. 

The  actual  number  employed  by  orchestras  in  different  cities  is  not 
the  same.  For  this  reason  a  congress  of  musicians  has  adopted  the 
following  scale,  which  gives  all  the  tones  of  the  lower  octave  of  the 
treble  in  whole  numbers. 

Tones C2      D2      Eg      F2      G2      A2      B2      C3 

New  scale  of  vibrations 264    297    330    352    396     440    495    528 

423.  The  length  of  a  sonorous  wave  may  readily  be  found 
by  dividing  the  velocity  with  which  sound  travels  in  a  second 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  same  time.  In  air  at 
60°  F.,  sound  moves  about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
feet  per  second.  The  length  of  the  wave  C,  is,  therefore, 
1121  -- 128  -=  8.7  feet.  C2  =  4.3  feet,  C4  =  1.1  feet.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  length  of  the  wave  varies 
with  the  medium  and  the  temperature. 

424.  The  interval  between  any  two  tones  is  called  a 
musical  interval.  Musical  intervals  are  named  by  the  order 
of  their  position  with  respect  to  any  note  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental, as  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  etc.  The  interval  of 
the  fifth,  as  CG,  or  GD2,  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  3  :  2, 
or  f.     The  numerical  value  of  any  interval  is  obtained  by 
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Tiding  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  tone  by  the 
imber  of  vibrationa  in  that  preceding  it.  The  table  on 
is  page  is  a  eummarj  of  the  results  already  obtained  for 
ro  octaves  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
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Tlie  interval  between  anj  two  sucoessive  notes  is  called  a  wok  m* 
tervcd.  There  are  three  scale  intervals:  the  major  tone,  f,  between 
C  D,  F  G,  or  A  B ;  the  mmor  tonCy  V,  between  D  E  or  G  A ;  and  the 
major  or  diatonic  semitone^  f|,  between  EF  or  B  Cj.  The  interval 
found  by  dividing  a  minor  tone  by  the  major  semitone  is  called  the 
minor  or  chromatic  semitone.  Its  value  is  V~^if=ili  ^'^^  ^  '^® 
least  interval  usually  regarded  in  music.  Any  less  interval  is  called 
a  cammaj  though  this  term  is  more  specifically  applied  to  the  ratio 
between  a  major  and  minor  tone  f  -^  V  =  H*  When  two  tones  differ 
only  by  a  comma,  they  are  generally  reckoned  as  of  the  same  value 
in  music,  consequently  the  intervals  f  and  y  are  taken  as  whole 
tones  of  equal  value,  and  the  intervals  J  J  and  J}  as  equal  semitones, 
although  they  differ  respectively  by  f  J  and  j^f |. 

The  interval  between  C  E,  F  A,  or  G  B,  contains  two  whole  tones, 
and  is  called  a  major  third;  its  value  is  f  X  V  =  f •  The  interval 
between  EG,  ACj,  or  BDg,  contains  one  whole  tone  and  one  semi- 
tone, and  is  called  a  minor  third;  its  value  is  f  XH  =  f'  The  in- 
terval, DF,  differs  from  a  minor  third  only  by  a -comma;  VXlf)^ 

81   B 

lis  —  -5' 

425.  The  pleasure  derived  from  music  depends  on  th^ 
frequent  recurrence  of  vibrations  in  the  same  phase.  WheO 
different  tones  are  produced  in  close  succession,  or  simul^ 
taneously,  the  effect  on  the  ear  will  be  more  or  less  agree^ 
able,  according  as  the  relations  between  their  vibrations  ar^ 
simple  or  complex.  If  the  ratio  between  any  two  sets  of  vi' 
brations  can  be  expressed  by  whole  numbers,  less  than  five  oJ" 
six,  the  combination  will  be  pleasant. 

Melody  is  due  to  the  succession  of  single  tones,  having 
agreeable  relations  to  each  other.  The  air  in  a  piece  of 
music  is  an  example  of  melody. 

A  chord  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  production  of  two  or 
more  tones  in  agreeable  relations  to  each  other.  A  harmomj 
is  a  melodious  succession  of  chords.  The  air,  in  music,  with 
the  accompaniment,  constitutes  a  harmony. 

Notes  in  unison  are  agreeable,  because  their  vibrations  are  coinci- 
dent throughout.  Next  in  order  is  the  chord  of  the  octave,  because 
every  alternate  vibration  of  the  higher  tone  coincides  with  the  funda- 
mental, in  the  same  phase.  Then  follow  in  turn  the  fifth,  the  fourth, 
the  major  third,  and  the  minor  third.    The  second  and  seventh  are 
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hj  no  meanB  equally  pleasant,  because  the  coincidences  are  less  fre- 
quent. Below,  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  relations  between  the 
simple  chords.  The  dots  represent  the  rarefaction  of  the  wave,  the 
lines  the  condensation ;  the  long  lines  mark  coincidences  in  the  phase 
of  condensation. 


Unison.     1  :  1.    As  CC.  ^\ 


Cal  •  I  •  I  •  I 


•  I  • 


G  I   .  I  .  I 


F  I  .  I   •  I  •  I   •  I  •  I  •  I 


OcUTe.    2:1.    AsCC,,  DDj. 

Fifth.    3:2.    AsCG,  FC,. 

Fourth.    4:3.    As  C  F,  A  D,. 

Miyor  third.    5:4.    As  C  E,  F  A.    ^^  |  '. ',  *.'  J  '/  ;' .'  |  ' ! 

Minor  third.    6:5.    As  EG,  AC^  ?  |  '.  '  '  J  :  '. ';'.' I  •' I 

426.  Oompotind  chords  are  formed  of  three  or  more 
tones,  which,  when  taken  two  and  two,  are  harmonious.  A 
po/eet  major  chord  consists  of  three  simultaneous  tones,  such 
that  the  first  and  second  form  a  major  third,  the  second  and 
third  a  minor  third,  and  the  first  and  third  a  perfect  fifth. 
Thus  CEG  or  FACj  constitute  a  i>erfect  major  chord, 
keeaaee  their  intervals  taken  two  and  two  are  C  E  \,  EG 
},  C  G  f .  The  ratios  of  this  triad  are  very  simple,  4:5:6, 
\  '  ind  the  number  of  coincident  vibrations  very  many.  If  the 
ttme  intervals  are  taken  in  the  order  of  a  minor  third,  major 
fliipd,  and  perfect  fifth,  the  tones  form  a  perfect  minor  chord. 
Urns,  DF  A  or  EG  B  ascend  in  the  order  D  F  J,  F  A  |, 
Da  f,  and  form  a  perfect  minor  chord. 

487.  The  diatonic  scale  is  composed  of  unequal  intervals, 
because  this  disposition  of  the  vibrations  is  found  to  result 
in  a  greater  number  of  concords  than  would  be  possible  if 
the  intervals  were  all  equal.  The  scale  has  two  modes. 
Ill  the  first,  which  is  the  most  common,  the  first  third  is  a 
'lijor  third ;  in  the  other,  the  first  third  is  a  minor  third : 

HMeqaently,  the   modes   are  denominated  the    major  and 

ho  Mfior  mode. 


i 
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The  intervals  in  both  scales  are  the  same,  though  not  in  the  same 
order.  If  the  diatonic  scale  begins  with  C,  the  mode  is  m^jor,  and 
the  semitones  occur  in  the  third  and  seventh  intervals.  If  the  dia- 
tonic scale  begins  with  A,  the  mode  is  minor,  and  the  semitones 
are  found  in  the  second  and  fifth  intervals.  Because  the  ear  seems 
to  require  that  the  seventh  interval  should  always  be  a  semitone, 
there  is  tliis  additional  peculiarity  in  the  minor  mode,  that  the 
seventh  note  is  sharped,  so  as  to  make  the  last  interval  a  semitone, 
as  in  tlic  major  mode.  The  sixth  interval  thereby  becomes  a  tone 
and  a  half.  The  sharped  seventh  is  called  the  accidental  seventh, 
and  is  considered  essential  to  the  minor  mode  in  the  ascending  scale. 

428.  Musicians  interpolate  other  notes  in  the  scale  by 

means  of  sharps  and  flats,  which  are  indicated -hy  the  signs 

J(  and  t.     A  note  is  sharped  or  flatted  by  multiplying  its 

value,  respectively,  by  f|,  or  by  ^.     The  tone  of  the  note 

is  thereby  raised  or  lowered  a  chromatic  semitone.     If  the 

lower  note  of  the  interval  of  a  minor  tone  is  sharpened,  or 

the  higher  note  flattened,  the  reduced  interval  is  a  diatonic 

semitone.     Thus : 

D       D«       Ek       E 

The  interval,  D  Efc  or  DJ  E,  is  |f ,  a  diatonic  semitone. 
DJf  and  Elj  are  not  identical,  but  because  they  differ  only 
by  a  comma,  they  are  considered  equivalent  in  music.  The 
difference  between .  the  interpolated  sharp  and  flat  in  the 
interval  of  a  major  tone,  as  F#  G^,  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
chromatic  semitone.  Upon  instruments  capable  of  modula- 
tion, as  the  violin  or  flute,  they  are  not  played  alike  by  a 
skillful  performer,  in  solo  pieces. 

Upon  instruments  with  fixed  keys,  the  accurate  rendering 
of  sharps  and  flats  would  require  a  key-board  so  large  as 
to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient.  For  this  reason,  all  the 
whole  tones  are  made  equal  and  divided  into  two  equal 
semitones,  so  that  the  sharp  of  one  tone  is  made  identical 
with  the  flat  of  the  next  higher.  The  octave  is  thereby 
divided  into  twelve  equal  intervals,  called  chromatic  semi- 
toneSy  and  forms  the  chromatic  scale,  namely: 

C,  C«  or  Db,  D,  DJ  or  Eb,  E,  F,F|  or  Gb,G,Glor  Ak,  A,  Al  or  Bb,  B,  C. 
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.  In  this  system,  all  the  intervals,  except  that  of  the  octave,  differ  more 
or  less  from  their  true  value,  but  the  errors  are  so  distributed  through 
the  scale  that  each  note  is  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  purposes. 
The  white  keys  of  the  piano  produce  the  adjusted  diatonic  scale; 
the  black  keys  the  interpolated  sharps  and  flats.  There  is  no  black 
key  between  E  F  or  B  C,  because  the  interval  between  them  is  a 
semitone;  so  that  E(  equals  F,  Y\i  equals  E,  B$  equals  C,  and  Cb 
equals  B. 

429.  Transposition.    The  musical  scale  which  has  C  for 
its  fundamental  is  called  the  natural  scale,  or  the  key  of  C. 
It  is  evident  that  whatever  be  the  fundamental  tone  of  a 
string  vibrating  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  divided  so  as  to  form 
the  relative  intervals  of  the  octave.     Other  scales  are  thereby 
formed  which  take  their  names  from  the  fundamental,  as, 
key  of  G,  key  of  D,  etc.     The  same  result  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  flats  and  sharps,  so  interpolated  as  to 
preserve  the  same  relative  intervals  between  the  successive 
tones.     The  relations  of  the  octave  in  the  major  mode  are 
thus  indicated: 

Key  of  C C  D 

Name  of  in- "»  1  2 

tervals.      /  Do      re 

Intervals ^^^^     ^^^^ 

The  first  three  intervals  of  an  octave  are  the  same  as  the 
last  three.  Consequently,  the  fifth  of  any  scale  may  be 
taken  as  the  fundamental  of  the  new  scale.  Therefore,  the 
first  transposition  from  the  natural  scale  is  to  the  key  of  G. 

Key  of  G G      A      B      Cg    Dg    Eg    Y^    Gg 

Do    re     mi     fa      sol     la      si      do 

If  G  be  taken  as  the  fundamental,  all  the  intervals 
succeed  each  other  in  the  required  order,  as  far  as  the 
sixth,  EF,  which  is  naturally  a  semitone.  F  is,  therefore, 
sharped,  to  make  the  sixth  interval  a  whole  tone.  The 
seventh  interval,  FJG,  thereby  becomes  a  sfem\\«tL^>  ^\A 


E         F 

G 

A 

B         C^ 

3          4 

5 

6 

7           8 

mi          fa 

sol 

la 

si          do 

semi- 
tone 

tone 

tone 

> 

tone 

semi- 
tone 
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the  octave  is  complete.     The  second  transposition  is  to  the 
key  of  D. 

Key  of  D D      E      FJ     G      A      B      C«     D 

Do    re     mi     fa     sol     la      si      do 

Here  C  is  sharped  to  make  the  seventh  interval  a  semi- 
tone. A  note  once  sharped  remains  so  in  successive  trans- 
positions ;  hence,  the  key  of  D  contains  two  sharps,  Fjt  and 
C#.     Other  transpositions  by  sharps  follow  in  the  order,  C, 

G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Ftf. 

• 

The  scale  may  be  also  transposed  by  flats,  by  taking  in  succession 
the  fourth  tone  above  the  fundamental,  as  the  new  key  note.    Thus: 

Key  of  F F      G      A      Bb     C      D      E      F 

Do    re      mi      fa     sol     la     si      do 

In  this  case  the  third  interval  is  naturally  a  whole  tone,  but  is 
made  a  semitone  by  flattening  B ;  the  fourth  interval,  Bb  C,  thereby 
becomes  a  whole  tone,  as  is  required. 

430.  Harmonics.  We  have  seen  (392)  that  a  cord  may 
be  made  to  vibrate,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  any  number  of 
parts.  It  is  impossible  to  sound  the  cord  as  a  whole  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  producing,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  vibrations  of  its  aliquot  parts.  There  results 
from  this  a  commingling  of  the  fundamental  tone  with  its 
higher  harmonic  tones.  There  is  the  same  coexistence  of 
different  vibrations  in  all  sounding  bodies.  This  intermix- 
ture of  tones  determines  the  timbre  or  quality  of  the  musical 
sound,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  one  musical  instru- 
ment from  another ;  thus,  a  violin  and  flute  sounding  the 
same  fundamental  are  not  confounded,  because  the  har- 
monics of  the  first  are  different  from  those  of  the  other. 

431.  Musical  instruments  may  be  grouped  in  three  divis- 
ions. (1.)  Instruments  in  which  a  tense  membrane  is  the 
source  of  vibration ;  as  the  drum  and  tambourine.  (2.) 
Stringed  instruments,  in  which  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  cords  are  strengthened  by  a  resonant  box  ;  as 
the  violin  and  piano.     (3.)  Wind  instruments,  in  which  the 


WIND  tNSTRVMENTS. 


sound  ia  due  only  to  a  columD  of  air  confined  in  Bouorous 
tubes;  as  the  flute  and  clarionet. 

432.  The  material  of  whicli  the  lonoroai  tube  is  made 
has  no  influence  on  the  pitch  of  the  sound,  although  it 
modifies  the  timbre  in  a  striking  manner.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  production  of  harmonica  by  a  very  feeble  vibra- 
tion of  the  tubes  themselves.  With  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  air  is  made  to  vibrate,  sonorous  tubes  are 
divided  into  (1.)  mouth  pipes  and  (2.)  reed  pipes. 

Fig.  179  represents  the  moutJi-piece  of 
an  organ  pipe.  The  aperture,  lb,  is 
called  the  mouth,  and  ba,  the  lips.  When 
a  blast  of  air  is  forced  through  the  aper- 
ture, I,  it  strikes  against  the  lip,  b,  which 
partiall/  obslmcls  it,  and  causes  the  air 

Iter.  In  this  way,  pulsations  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  Iranuailted  to  the  air 
within  the  pipe,  and  a  sound  is  the  re- 
sult. 

Fig.  180  represents  a  reed  pipe,  made 
from  a.  wheaten  straw,  by  raising  a  atrip 
of  straw  near  a  joint.  On  blowing  into 
this  opening  the  reed  vibrates  and  com- 
municates its  pulsations  to  tlie  air  in 
the  straw,  and  produces  a  musical  sound. 
The  sound  produced  depends,  in  general, 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  pipe  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  air.  Thus,  a 
shriller  note  will  be  produced  if  the  force 
of  the  blast  is  increased,  or  if  the  tube  is  shoKened. 
mains  the  same,  but  is  forced  to  vibrate  at  the 
amn  of  confined  air. 


433.  The  abaolote  length   of  pipes.     The   sounds   of 
pipes  are  due  to  waves  of  condensation  and  i«ie&«;^<a^ 
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which  are  transmitted  through  the  length  of  the  pipe. 
Nodes  and  segments  will  be  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  vi- 
brating strings. 

1.  In  a  stopped  pipe,  the  closed  end  will  always  be  a  node,  because 
the  air  particles  are  necessarily  at  rest,  although  they  undergo  rapid 
alternations  of  condensation  and  rarefiaction.  At  the  mouth-piece, 
tlie  air  particles  will  undergo  no  changes  in  density,  since  they  are 
always  in  contact  with  the  external  air,  but  will  haye  the  greatest 
amplitude  of  vibration.  This  point,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the 
ventral  segment,  and  the  stopped  pipe,  sounding  its  fundamental  tone, 
is  one-half  of  a  condensed  or  of  a  rarefied  wave  in  length. 

2.  In  an  open  pipe,  both  ends  are  always  ventral  segments,  because 
the  column  of  air  inclosed  is  in  contact  with  the  external  air  at  those 
points.  Hence,  when  the  pipe  sounds  its  fundamental,  a  node  will 
be  formed  at  the  center  (N,  Fig.  179).  The  air  column  will,  there- 
fore, equal  in  length  a  wave  of  condensation  or  of  rarefaction ;  that 
is  to  say,  one-half  of  a  sonorous  wave.  (383.)  Hence,  also,  the  fun- 
damental tone  of  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  an  octave  higher  than 
a  stopped  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

434.  Now,  as  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  is  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  feet  per  second,  and  as  a  continuous 
sound  can  not  be  produced  by  less  than  thirty-two  single 
vibrations  per  second,  the  maximum  length  of  an  open 
pipe  is  i^|i  =  35  feet.  A  closed  pipe,  producing  the  same 
tone,  will  be  half  that  length,  or  17.5  feet.  With  a  gentle 
blast  of  air,  low  C  of  the  treble  cleff,  which  corresponds  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  complete  vibrations  per  second, 
will  be  produced  by  a  stopped  pipe  thirteen  inches  long,  or 
by  an  open  pipe  twenty-six  inches  long. 

Tlie  velocity  of  sound  in  different  gases  and  liquids  may  be  com- 
puted by  forcing  them  through  properly  constructed  organ  pipes,  and 
by  finding  the  length  of  the  pipe  which  must  be  used  with  each  in 
order  to  yield  a  given  tone. 

435.  By  increasing  the  blast  of  air  in  a  stopped  tube,  the 
column   divides  in   three  equal  parts,  and  an  intermediate 

node,  W,  and  segment,  8',  axe  ioTmfed\  «l  second  increase 
produces  another  node  and  se^iaexiV,  «Ai^  wi  wl.   'Wv^x^^lsstfc^ 
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the  same  stopped  pipe  m&j  be  made  to  produce  in  succeBsion 
the  fimdamental  and  its  uneven  harmonics,  whose  vibrations 
are  in  the  series,  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc. 

If  the  tube  be  open  at  both  ends,  the 
first  harmonic  will  be  produced  by  divid- 
ing the  column  into  four  equal  parts,  by 
nodes  and  segments.  Fig.  181.  The  sec- 
ond by  forming  six  equal  parts,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  the  same  open  pipe  may 
be  made  to  produce  in  succession  the  fun- 
damental and  its  harmonics,  whose  vibra- 
tions are  in  the  natural  series  of  numbers, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc 


Is 


436.  The  flute,  fife,  flageolet,  are  mouth 
pipes ;  the  clarionet  aud  hautboy  are  reed 
pipes.  On  opening  one  of  the  holes  at  the 
sides,  a  s^ment  is  formed  at  that  point, 
which  modifies  the  distribution  of  nodes  and  yk.  m. 

segments  in  the  interior,  and  thus  changes 
the  tone.     The  trumpet  and  trombone  are  reed  instruments, 
in  which  the  lips  of  the  performer  take  the  place  of  the 
reed,  and  vibrate  in  the  mouth-piece.     In  the  organ,  both 
reed  and  mouth  pipes  are  used. 

\  437.  Beoapitnlation. 

1.  knj  BonorouB  bodj  ma;  be  made  to  yield  a  pure  tone. 

2.  The  tone  chosen  as  the  fundamental  is  determined  by  the  prac- 
)g  number  of  vibra- 

s.  succession  of  melo- 

1  The  diatonic  scale  contains  eight  tones,  of  different  intervals. 

5.  The   relative   number  of  vibrationa  in  an   octave   may  be  fti.- 
Piased  by  a  limple  series.     The  corresponding  tonea  tob."}  ^  do- 
Wwd  hf  varyiDg  the  length,  tension,  and  veig\it  ot  bViKix^',  <«  ^^3 
''T^  the  Jeiigth  ofeoaoroOB  tubes  and  the  force  ot  V^\Am.X- 
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6.  The  chromatic  scale  contains  twelve  equal  intervals,  obtained  b; 
interpolating  sharps  and  flats  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

7.  The  transposition  of  the  scale  is  effected  by  making  its  funda 
mental  tone  higher  or  lower,  and  still  preserving  the  natural  sen 
of  intervals. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OFXICS. 


438.  Light  is  that  mode  of  molecular  motion  which  ex 
cites  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision.     Light  affects  all  nature 
it  influences  chemical  action,  it  is  necessary  to  the  gro 
of  plants,  and  it  unfolds  to  our  eyes  the  knowledge  o 
external  things. 

439.  The  wave  theory  of  light  assumes,  (1.)  that  matter  r 
of  extreme  rarity  and  elasticity,  called  the  luminiferous  aethe^^^f 
pervades  all  space,  even  the  interstices  between  the  mol^^3- 
cules   of   every   substance.      (2.)    That   the   molecules   ci^^ 
luminous   bodies  are  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  vibratioir^- 
(3.)  That  these  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  aeth^^^ 
and  are  then  transmitted  in  all  directions  by  spherical  wav^^- 
And  (4.)  that  these  waves  or  vibrations  constitute  light. 

440.  A  medium  is  any  substance  through  which  light  is 
transmitted ;  as  glass,  horn.  Transparent  bodies  allow  light 
to  pass  freely  through  them;  as  glass,  water,  air.  Tran^ 
lucent  bodies  transmit  light  so  imperfectly  that  objects  can 
not  be  clearly  seen  through  them;  as  ground  glass,  horn. 
Opaque  bodies  do  not  transmit  light;  as  wood  and  the 
metals. 

441.  Xuminous  bodies  are  l\\o^e  m\?\vvi\L\\^ht  originates; 
as  the  sun  and  burning  bodies.     Nwiv-lumxtwuA  Vi^\^  w^ 
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iate  no  light,  but  may  be  rendered  temporarily  luminous 
>3r  the  presence  of  a  self-luminous  body;  thus,  a  lighted 
^ kindle  renders  adjacent  objects  luminous. 

442. a  The  sources  of  light  are  (1.)  mechanical  action, 
^S.)  chemical  action,  (3.)  electricity,  (4.)  phosphorescence, 
Lnd  (5.)  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Any  solid,  on  being  raised  to  977*^  F.,  begins  to  emit 
ight,  of  a  dull,  red  color,  and  is  then  said  to  be  incande»- 
i^nt  The  light  of  incandescent  bodies  varies  with  the  in- 
«nsity  of  the  heat.  At  1280*^  F.  it  is  bright  red;  at  1440° 
F".,  blue;  at  2000°  F.,  orange;  at  2130°  F.,  white;  and  it 
:iontinues  to  increase  in  brilliancy  above  this  temperature. 
A.  current  of  gas  does  not  become  luminous  at  2000°  F. 

Mechanical  action  may  produce  sufficient  heat  to  render 
solids  incandescent.  Thus,  sparks  of  light  are  produced 
Mrhen  flint  and  steel  are  struck  violently  together.  Most 
^xtificial  lights  depend  on  the  ignition  of  solid  particles  in 
^Vie  intense  heat  developed  by  chemical  action.  If  oxygen 
^^d  hydrogen  are  burned  together  an  intense  heat  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  light  is  feeble,  because  the  product  of  the 
Combustion  is  gaseous.  If,  however,  a  solid,  as  a  bit  of 
*ime,  is  held  in  the  flame,  it  becomes  incandescent,  and 
^mits  a  light  of  great  intensity. 

In  ordinary  combustion,  the  hydro-carbons  contained  in 
the  oil,  coal,  gas,  etc.,  are  decomposed  by  the  heat;  the 
l^ydrogen  then  bums  with  a  pale  flame ;  into  this  flame  the 
^olid  particles  of  the  carbon  rise,  become  incandescent,  and 
finally  burn. 

The  transient  light  of  the  electric  spark  and  the  brilliant 
glare  of  lightning  are  familiarly  known,  but  electricity  may 
be  made  to  furnish  a  continuous  and  abundant  supply  of 
light. 

Phosphorescence  is  a  pale  light,  emitted  in  the  dark,  with- 
out any  manifestation  of  heat.      The  light  of  t\\^  ^^^- 
worm  and  the  Sre-Bjr  are  examples.     In  ttoigivcsiJl  cXvcaaXes^, 
the  sea  la  oAen  covered  with  a  bright  pYioaTJ^OT^sacencfe,  ^^^s^ 
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to  extremely  small  animalculse.  Under  certain  conditions, 
rotten  wood  and  decaying  flesh  become  phosphorescent. 
Phosphorescence  may  also  be  developed  in  some  minerals  by 
heat,  friction,  and  crystalization. 

The  cause  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  is 
unknown,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to 
some  form  of  mechanical  action.  The  moon  and  the 
planets  are  non-luminous;  receiving  from  the  sun  the  light 
by  which  they  shine. 

442b.  The  velocity  of  light  was  first  ascertained  bj 
Roemer,  by  means  of  the  eclipses  of  the  first  satellite  of 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  is  a  planet  attended  by  four  moons  which 
revolve  about  it,  as  our  moon  revolves  about  the  earth. 
These  moons  are  observed  by  the  telescope  to  undergo  fre- 
quent eclipses,  by  passing  behind  the  body  of  the  planet 
The  exact  moment  when  the  moon  becomes  eclipsed,  as 
would  be  seen  by  a  spectator  at  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  is  calculated  by  astronomers. 

Both  the  earth  and  Jupiter  revolve  about  the  sun,  but  in 
different  periods;  consequently,  they  are  sometimes  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun,  and  sometimes  on  opposite  sides.  In 
the  former  case,  the  earth  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  millions  of  miles,  or  the  whole  diameter  of  its  orbit, 
nearer  to  Jupiter  than  in  the  latter.  Now,  it  is  found  by 
observation,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  first  moon  is  seen  about 
16|^  minutes  sooner  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  Jupiter 
than  when  it  is  most  remote  from  him ;  therefore,  the  light 
must  occupy  this  time  in  crossing  the  earth's  orbit.  The 
velocity  of  light  is  then  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  a  second. 

The  velocity  of  light  has  also  been  determined  by  direct 
experiment,  and  found  to  vary  in  different  media ;  being, 
In  water,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  miles  per 
second;  in  glass,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
miles ;  and  in  diamond,  sexenty-seven  thousand  miles. 

443f^.  Xaminous  bodiea  may  \>^  cotl^v^^i^^  «>&  ^  ^sj^'w&s^ 


■fthBbtjlT.    „ 

■enion  til  liie  £,iu(fi  ^r  (^ 
!t  of  light  hava       __ 


"io/e  f      '"  he  ni       ^ 


He,       '°M  th.     *"«/i 
r«  "oofe  ,>«  it  i^  J 
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between  DF  and  DH,  receives  light  from  certain  points 
of  tJie  luminous  body,  and  not  from  others.  It  is  brighter 
than  the  true  shadow,  but  not  so  bright  aa  the  illuminated 
space,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  partial  shadow,  or  -po- 
numbra. 


If  the  luminous  body  ig  smaller  than  the  opaque  object,  the  ehaAo'^ 
will  be  larger  than  the  bodj;  thus,  if  the  hand  be  held  near  ' 
candle,  a  gigantic  shadow  of  the  hand  may  be  thrown  on  a  distant  wal'' 
If  the  luminous  body  is  lai^r  than  the  opaque  object,  the  breadth  *^^ 
the  umbra  will  gradually  diminish  to  a  point,  but  the  breadth  of  t*"* 
penumbra  will  incres«e  with  the  distance  (o  which  it  is  thrown. 

444.  Images  formed  by  direct  Ugflit.  If  luminous  i&y^ 
are  transmitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  dark  roont*  - 
and  are  then  received  on  a  screen,  they  form  inverted' 
images  of  external  objects.  The  luminous  rays  proceed  i*' 
straight  lines ;  those  from  the  top  of  the  object,  Fig,  ISOi 
are  received  on  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  and  those  froiw 
the  base  of  the  object  on  the  top  of  the  screen.  The  rays 
of  light,  therefore,  must  cross  each  other  without  interfef' 
ing.  A  darkened  room,  bo  arranged,  is  one  form  of  tb^ 
camera  obs(yura. 

A  single  luminous  point  will  give  an  image  the  shape  of 

the  aperture;  if  the  aperture  is  triangular,  the  image  will 

be  triangular.     Hence,  a  luminous  body  will  give  an  infi- 

Tj/te  number  of  superimposed  \,riaB^W  Ima^;  the  union 

of  all  these   partial  imagea  -pio&acea  o.  ^aUsiX.  \nHU(,'!  "A  'i* 
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iliac  form  of  the  lumioouB  object.  Therefore,  the  image  ia 
mdependeot  of  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  if  the  latter  i« 
sufficiently  small  The  image  nill  be  indistinct  if  the  aper- 
ture 13  large,  or  if  the  ecreen  is  too  far  removed  It  will  be 
distorted  if  the  screen  la  not  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  rays. 


In  accordaDce  with  these  principles,  the  images  of  the  bud  which 
^K  formed  on  the  floor  when  its  light  is  transmilted  through  Bmall 
'^Jienings  m  the  blinds  are  round  or  elhplical,  according  to  the  incli- 
'^■tion  of  its  rays  to  the  floor  Similar  imagea  are  forrned  on  the 
ftround  by  the  solar  light  passing  through  the  dense  foliage  of  a 
^vrest.  During  an  eclipse  the  images  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  crescent 
^hape,  in  proportion  lo  the  obscuration  of  the  sun. 

445.  The  intenaity  of  the  light  varies  ittversely  as  the 
Square  of  tke  distance  from  the  luminous  point.  Suppose  a 
luminous  point,  or  the  flame  of  a  small  candle,  to  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  a  hollow  sphere;  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  sphere  will  be  lighted  by  the  candle.  Now,  since  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  each 
square  inch  of  the  suriace  will  receive  four  times  as  much 
light,  if  the  sphere  have  a  radius  of  one  fwt  'Oroo.  "iS.  **». 
radius  were  two  feet,  and  nine  timea  moie  ti:asi  m*)^  .% 
rathaB  of  tbree  feet. 
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between  DF  and  DH,  receives  light  from  certain  pointi  I 
of  the  luminous  body,  and  not  from  others.     It  is  brighter   I 
than  the  true  shadow,  but  not  eo  bright  aa  the  illuminitted  | 
space,   and  is,  therefore,  called   the  partial  shadow,  oi  ft- 
nwiihra. 


If  the  luminouj  body  is  smaller  thao  the  opaque  object,  the  ehadof^^ 
will  be  larger  than  the  bodj;  thus,  if  tbe  hand  be  held  near  ^b- 
candle,  a  gigantic  shaciow  of  the  hand  may  be  thrown  on  a  distant  wall  — 
If  the  luminoua  body  is  larger  than  the  opaque  object,  the  breadth  ot 
the  umbra  will  gradually  diniiniah  to  a  point,  but  the  breadth  of  the* 
penumbra  will  increase  with  the  distance  to  which  it  ih  thrown. 

444.  Images  formed  by  direct  light.    If  luminous  raya 

are  transmitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  dark  room, 

and   are   then    received   on    a    screen,    they  form    inverted 

images  of  external  objects.     The  luminous  rays  proceed  in 

straight  lines ;  those  from  the  top  of  the  object,  Fig.  186, 

are  received  on  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  and  those  from 

base  of  the  object  on  the  top  of  the  screen.     The  rays 

ght,  therefore,  must  cross  each  other  without  interfer- 

A  darkened  room,  so  arranged,  is  one  form  of  the 

ra  obneura. 

i.  single  luminous  point  will  give  an  image  the  shape  of 

B  aperture;  if  the  aperture  is  triangular,  the  image  will 

M  triangular.     Hence,  a  luminous  body  will  give  an  infi- 

i/te  sumber  of  super'imposftd  tt\Migala.r  images;  the  union 

f  sU  these   partial  imagea  'pioincea  s.  Xn^A  \si^«  p.!  ■&!& 
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same  ibnn  of  the  luminous  object  Therefore,  the  tmagfl  is 
independent  of  the  shape  of  Uie  aperture,  if  the  latter  a 
sufficiently  small  The  untLgfi  mil  be  indistinct  if  the  aper- 
ture IS  large,  or  if  die  screen  is  too  far  removed.  It  will  be 
distorted  if  the  screen  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
ot  the  rays. 


To  accordance  with  these  principles  ihe  images  of  the  sun  which 
irelbrmed  on  the  floor  when  lie  light  ib  transmitted  through  small 
openings  in  the  bhnds  are  ronnd  or  elliptical  according  to  the  incli- 
Ution  of  Its  rajs  to  the  floor  Similar  images  are  formed  on  the 
I  fTonnd  fay  the  solar  light  passing  through  the  dense  foliage  of  a 
forest.  During  an  eclipse  the  images  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  crescent 
ihape,  in  proportion  to  the  obscuration  of  the  sun. 

446.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  iiCBenel^  as  the 
equate  of  the  distanee  from  Oie  luminous  point.  Suppose  a 
luminous  point,  or  the  flame  of  a  small  candle,  to  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  a  hollow  sphere;  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  sphere  will  be  lighted  by  the  candle.  Now,  since  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  each 
square  inch  of  the  surface  will  receive  four  times  as  much 
light,  if  the  sphere  have  a  radius  of  one  foot  tbau  \.f  ^a 
radius  were  two  feet,  and  nine  times  mora  ^b&ii  ■m'&i  * 
ndiuB  of  ibree  feet 
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between  D  F  and  D  H,  i-eceives  light  from  certain  points 
of  the  iumiaous  body,  and  not  from  othera.  It  is  brighter 
than  the  true  shadow,  but  not  eo  bright  as  the  iUuminalal 
space,  and  U,  therefore,  called  the  partial  shadow,  or  j» 
nuni&ro. 


If  the  luminous  body  i^  smaller  than  the  opaque  object,  the  shaiJo* 
will  be  larger  than  the  body;  thus,  if  th«  band  be  held  near  * 
candle,  a  gigantic  nhnilow  of  the  hand  may  be  thrown  on  a  distant  wal'- 
If  the  luminous  boily  is  larger  than  the  opaque  object,  the  breadth  oi 
the  umbra  will  gradually  diminish  to  a  point,  but  the  breadth  of  th» 
penumbra  will  increase  with  the  distance  to  which  it  is  thrown. 

444.  Images  formed  by  direct  light.  If  luminous  ray^ 
are  transmitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  dark  roomi 
and  are  then  received  on  a  screen,  Ihey  form  inverted 
images  of  external  objects.  The  luminous  rays  proceed  in 
straight  lines ;  those  from  the  top  of  the  object,  Fig.  186, 
are  received  on  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  and  those  from 
the  base  of  the  object  on  the  top  of  the  screen.  The  ray* 
of  light,  therefore,  must  cross  each  other  without  interfer- 
ing. A  darkened  room,  so  arranged,  is  one  form  of  tbe 
tmaera,  obscmra. 

A  single  luminous  point  nill  give  an  image  the  shape  of 

the  aperture;  if  tlie  aperture  is  triangular,  the  imi^  will 

be  triangular.     Hence,  a  luminous  body  will  give  an  iofi- 

n/te  Dumber  of  superim'pose4  tT\an^u\B.t  Images;  the  union 

of  all  these   partial   images  ^pToiMcea  «.  \««i!i.  \Kia%*i  (A  -ia. 
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10  form  of  the  luminous  object.  Therefore,  the  image  is 
epeodent  of  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  if  the  latter  is 
ficiently  small.  The  image  will  be  indistinct  if  the  aper- 
%  is  large,  or  if  die  screen  is  too  far  removed.  It  will  he 
itorted  if  the  screen  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
the  rays. 


Fn  accordance  nith  these  prin(?ipteB  the  images  of  the  Bun  which 
:  formed  on  the  floor  when  its  light  is  transmitted  through  BmaU 
nings  in  the  bhnds  are  round  or  eltipt  cal  according  to  the  incli- 
ion  of  Its  rajB  to  the  floor  Similar  images  are  formed  on  the 
□nd  b;  the  solar  light  passing  through  the  dense  foliage  of  a 
■St.  During  an  eclipse  the  images  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  crescent 
pe,  in  proportion  to  the  obscaration  of  the  eun. 

145.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  irtversely  ag  the 
are  of  the  distance  from  fhe  lumiTumg  point.  Suppose  a 
linous  point,  or  the  flame  of  a  small  candle,  to  be  placed 
the  center  of  a  hollow  sphere;  the  whole  interior  surface 
the  sphere  will  be  lighted  by  the  candle.  Kow,  since  the 
faces  of  spheres  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  each 
are  inch  of  the  surface  will  receive  four  times  aa  much 
it,  if  the  sphere  have  a  radius  of  one  foot  \!ti«&  \"i.  ""*». 
ins  were  iwo  feet,  and  nine  times  move  ^Aiba  "wOOb.  ». 
iaa  of  throe  feet 
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This  l&w  aacj  be  proved,  experimentally,  by  ehadowB.  A  boac^ 
haTing  a  erur&ce  one  foot  equare,  placed  one  foot  from  a  candle,  wil 
cast  a  ehadow  that  will  cot^ 
four  square  feet  at  doubI< 
the  distance,  nine  square  fee 
at  three  times  the  distance 
and  so  on.  The  areae  in- 
crease as  the  square  of  tlie 
distance,  and,  consequentlj, 
the  intensicj  of  light  on  eacli 
sqnare  inch  will  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  lumin- 

446.  The  relatiTe  is- 
tenflitieB  of  two  lights 
may  be  compared  by  an  application  of  this  law.  Place  an 
opaque  rod  before  a  vertical  screen  of  white  paper,  or  of 
ground  glass,  and  arrange  the  lights  so  that  each  shall  cast 
a  shadow  of  the  rod  on  the  screen.  Now  move  one  of  the 
lights  backward  or  forward,  until  a  position  is  obtained  in 
'  which  both  the  shadows  appear  equally  dark.  If  theshado«s 
are  sensibly  eqnal,  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  the  screen 
from  each  source  must  be  equal  also;  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  two  lights  are  then  found  by  squaring  the  distance 
of  each  light  from  the  screen. 

The  light  which  we  receive  from  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  ninely- 
one  million  milee,  is  equal  to  the  concentrated  glare  of  five  tboii- 
sand  five  hundred  and  aiity-three  wax  candles  at  the  distance  of  > 
foot.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  is  three  hundred  thousand  lim* 
less  than  that  of  the  sun.  The  brightest  of  the  fixed  start  ahiiia 
with  only  one  twenty- thousand-millionth  part  of  the  light  which  •« 
receive  from  the  sun.  For  this  reason,  the  stars  are  invisible  vhen 
the  sun  shines,  being  lost  in  his  superior  brilliance. 

447.  The  visual  angle  is  the  angle  contained  between 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  eye  to  the  two  ei- 
tremitiea  of  the  object.  (Y.")  Tot  tKfe  «&me  distance,  the 
TiBajd  angle  increases  wiftv  t\ve  sua  o?  'Ciife  iJoiwA^    i^-^^"* 
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the  same  object,  the  angle  decreases  with  the  distance  of  the 
object;  thus,  if  the  same  object,  AB,  is  removed  to  A'B', 


the  visual  angle  decreases.  Hence,  if  the  size  of  an  object 
is  known,  we  may  estimate  its  distance  by  its  visual  angle, 
having  learned,  by  experience,  to  associate  together  dUtance 
and  angular  size. 

MB,  The  optio  angle  is  the  angle  contained  between  two 
lines  drawn  from  a  luminous  point  through  the  centers  of 
the  two  eyes  when  they  are  both  directed  to  the  same  point. 


Fio.  \89, 


The  optic  angle,  BAG,  increases  with  the  nearness  of  the 
object  We  may  judge  of  the  relative  distance  of  an  ob- 
ject by  the  muscular  effort  required  to  turn  our  eyes  so  as 
to  direct  them  toward  the  object  Nevertheless,  this  power 
eomes  only  from  long  experience,  as  persons  born  blind, 
whose  sight  has  been  restored  by  a  surgical  operation,  im- 
agine, at  first,  that  all  objects  are  at  the  same  distance. 

448.  Our  estimate  of  distance  is  more  correct  when 
many  objects  intervene;  the  stars  overhead  all  appear  at 
the  same  distance,  because  we  have  no  standard  for  compar- 
ison. Finally,  the  more  distinct  an  object  is,  the  nearer  it 
•eems  to  be.  Distant  mountains,  if  seen  for  the  first  time 
m  pare  air,  appear  nearer  than  they  really  are,  and  the 
nif«ne  if  the  air  is  foggy. 
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450.  Our  estimate  of  size  is  closely  associated  with  our 
judgment  of  distance.  If  the  object  is  unknown,  we  form 
an  estimate  of  its  distance  by  comparison  with  that  ol 
known  objects,  and  then  estimate  its  size  by  the  visual  angle. 
Any  thing  that  increases  our  estimate  of  distance  also  in- 
creases our  estimate  of  size.  The  moon  appears  larger 
near  the  horizon  than  when  above  u§,  because  it  seems  more 
distant  by  reason  of  intervening  objects.  So,  also,  objects, 
seen  in  a  fog,  often  appear  enormously  large,  because  they 
appear  to  be  distant  by  reason  of  their  indistinctness. 

451.  Disposition  of  incident  light.  When  a  pencil  of 
light  falls  on  any  substance,  it  is  separated  into  parts. 
(1.)  Some  of  the  rays  are  absorbed.  (2.)  Some  are  refiededj 
and  (3.)  some  may  be  transmitted ,  or,  with  more  or  less 
change  in  direction,  refracted. 

Absorption.    A  very  thin  plate  of  glass  is  almost  perfectly 

transparent,  but  as  its  thickness  is  increased,  its  transparency 

is  diminished,  and  it  may  be  made  so  thick  as  to  transmit  no 

light.    Each  thin  layer,  therefore,  weakens  the  vibrations,  so 

that,  if  they  pass  through  a  certain  number  of  layers,  the 

undulations  become  so  feeble  as  to  be  insensible. 

Even  the  purest  air  absorbs  so  much  light  that  the  atmosphere 
would  not  transmit  the  rays  of  the  sun,  if  it  had  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  gold  may  be  made  so  thin  as  io 
transmit  light  of  a  violet-green  color. 

452.  Recapitulation. 

I.  Bodies  are  classified,  in  accordance  with  their  relations  to  light, 
in  regard 

1.  To  the  emission  of  rays j  Luminous. 

(  Non-luminous. 

f  Transparent. 

2.  To  the  transmission  of  rays <  Translucent 

(.  Opaque. 

1.  Absorbed. 
U,  Light,  incident  on  a  surfauce,  U \'iL. '^^'witftd. 
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BEFLECTION   OF   LIQHT,    OR  CATOPTRICS. 

103.  Wbenerer  r  penoil  of  light  fklls  on  a  body,  some 
portion  of  it  is  reflected,  or  thrown  back  into  the  medium 
it  was  juat  leaving. 
If  a  ray  of  light, 
IB,  ta\ls  on  a  plane 
surface,  AC,  it  will 
be  reflected  in  the 
line,  B  B.  Draw 
the  line,  P  B,  per- 
pendicular to  the  re- 
flecting suiiace,  at 
the  point  of  itiei- 
ienee,  B.  The  an- 
gle, IBP,  ia  called  the  ongfa  of  inddaux.  The  angle,  PBR, 
the  angle  of  rffieciwn.  If  these  angles  are  carefully  measured, 
it  will  be  found  that 

1,  The  angle  of  inddenee  is  equal  to  the  angls  of  rejledion. 

2,  Hie  incident  and  reflected  rays  are  both  in  Oie  same  plane, 
UihvJi  is  perpmdieular  to  tl\e  r^lecting  eurfaee. 

4M.  These  laws  apply  to  every  reflecting  point  of  inci- 
dence. There  may  be  two  modes  of  reflection:  (1.)  when 
a  pencil  of  light  falls  on  an  unpolished  auriace,  the  re- 
flected rays  are  acattered  in  every  direction,  and  are  said  to 
be  irrefftdarli/  reflected,  or  diffused.  (2.)  When  a  pencil  of 
light  falla  on  a  perfectly  polished  surface,  the  reflected  rays 
proceed  in  a  determinate  direction,  and  are  said  to  be  regtt- 
larly  reflected. 

When  examined  b7  the  microscope,  most  flat  aiir&ces  are  found  to 
Ronsist  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  planes,  inclined  (o  each  other 
in  all  poiutible  angles,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  receiving  and  reflect- 
ing light  in  all  possible  directions;  bj  the  operation  of  polishing, 
these  irregularities  of  surface  are  so  much  reduced  that  verj  men^ 
points  of  incidence  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  W^^A  T«&«riW)&  tccR& 
■hem  will  proceed  in  the  same  direction. 
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456.  Non-luminous  bodies  are  rendered  visible  by  light  irregularly 
reflected.  Bodies  not  in  the  direct  sunlight,  are  illuminated  by  the 
difiused  light  reflected  from  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  surrounding 
objects.  ■    .  • 

If  a  sufficient  portion  of  incident  light  is  regularly  reflected,  the 
eye  may  perceive  an  image  of  the  body  which  emits  the  light.    A 
tarnished  mirror  will  reflect  a  dim  image  of  an  object  by  regularly 
reflected  light,  and  is  itself  visible,  in  all  its  parts,  by  irregular  reflec- 
tion.   On  polishing  the  mirror,  more  light  is  regularly  reflected,  and 
the  image  becomes  brighter ;  but  no  mirror  can  be  so  highly  polished 
that  it  will  difiuse  no  light,  for  then  the  mirror  would  itself  be  invis- 
ible.   So,  also,  no  substance  can  absorb   or  transmit  all  the  light 
which  falls  upon  it,  for  the  blackest  body,  or  the  most  transparent,  is 
still  visible. 

456.  The  intensity  of  reflected  light  increases  (\.)  M 
the  degree  of  polish;  (2.)  vrUh  the  angle  of  incidence,  except 
in  case  of  the  metals,  A  sheet  of  writing  paper  will  reflect 
an  image  of  a  candle,  if  the  eye  be  held  close  to  the  paper 
so  as  to  receive  the  reflected  rays  very  obliquely,  but  not 
otherwise. 

(3.)  Tlie  intensity  of  reflected  light  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  reflecting  substajice.  In  polished  metals,  the  reflection  is 
almost  perfect;  in  charcoal,  it  is  almost  wanting.  A  common 
looking-glass  reflects  light  both  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  glass,  and  from  the  amalgam  of  tin  with  which  it  is 
coated  on  the  back.  In  good  mirrors,  the  superior  inten- 
sity of  the  image  from  the  metallic  surface  overpowers  the 
faint  image  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  glass ;  but  in 
mirrors  badly  coated,  both  images  may  be  seen. 

The  regular  reflection  of  waves  of  light  follow  the  general  laws  of 
undulations  already  considered  in  pages  209,  210.  Some  further 
details  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  formation  of  images 
in  mirrors. 

457.  Mirrors  are  either  plane  or  curved.  An  ordinary 
looking-glass  is  an  example  of  a  plane  mirror.  The  most 
common  kinds  of  curved  mirrors  are  those  whose  curvature 

is  spherical.     A  convex  spVveTveaX  TciYtTCiT  \^  ^  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere,  reftectiiv^  \v^\.  ^tqxiv  \}tv^  ^-xXfcTaaiL^^bs*:- 
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FlO.  192. 


a  concave  spherical  mirror,  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  reflecting  light  from  the  internal  face. 

^  458.  The  formation  of  images  by  plane  mirrors  may  be 
determined  by  investigating  the  images  due  to  a  series  of 
points.  Let  MN  be  a  plane  mir- 
ror, and  A  a  luminous  point.  The 
reflected  rays  will  make  the  same 
angles  with  the  perpendiculars,  D  P, 
as  the  incident  rays,  and  hence  the 
reflected  rays  will  make  the  same 
angles  with  each  other  as  they  did  be- 
fore reflection,  but  will  appear  to  di- 
verge from  the  point.  A'.  By  an  easy  geometrical  construc- 
tion, it  may  be  shown  that  if  a  'pencil  of  rays,  diverging  from 
a  luminous  pointy  fall  on  a  plane  mirror,  the  reflected  rays  will 
appear  to  diverge  from  a  point  similarly  placed  behind  ike  mir- 
ror, and  at  a  distance  equxd  to  thai  of  the  luminous  point  before 
the  mirror. 

Of  the  great  number  of  rays  emitted  from  a  luminous 
point  and  reflected  from  a  mirror,  a  few  enter  the  eye  and 
form  a  virtual  im>age  of  the  point.  The  image  is  called  vir- 
tual, because  the  image  has  no  real  existence,  and  the  rays 
only  appear  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  mirror. 

Let  A  B  be  an  arrow  in  front  of  a  mir- 
ror,  M  N.  The  image  of  the  point,  A, 
will  appear  to  come  from  A'';  that  of  B, 
from  B"",  and  those  of  intermediate  points 
on  the  arrow  between  A''  and  B''.  Hence, 
if  an  object  be  placed  before  a  plane 
mirror,  the  image  will  be  formed  at  an 
equal  distance  behind  the  mirror,  of  the 
aame  size  as  the  object,  and  equally  inclined 
to  the  mirror. 

469.  The  object  and  image  have  to  each  other  twice  the 
inclination  that  each  has  to  the  mirror.  Hence,  trees  ap- 
pear inverted  by  reflection  from  a  tranquil  surface  of 
water. 
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If  the  mirror  and  object  are  parallel  to  eat^  other,  there  ia  a  seini- 
tnversion  in  one  dimension  only.  If  a  person  atanda  before  a  vertical 
mirror,  the  image  of  hia  right  hand  will  he  on  the  left  side  of  im 
image.  So,  also,  if  a  printed  page  is  held  before  a  pUne  mirror,  the 
letters  appear  reversed  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  right  and  leH. 
Since  the  angle  of  incidence  ia  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  a  perwHi 
maj  aee  his  entire  image  in  a  vertical  mirror  of  half  his  length. 

460.  Multiple  image*.  If  two  mirrors  are  at  right 
angles,  a  luminous  point  placed  between  them  will  give 
three  images.     If  the  mirrora  are  inclined  60°,  five  images 


are  produced,  and  seven  if  the  angle  is  45°.  The  number 
of  images  increases  as  the  angle  diminishes,  and  would  be 
infinite  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel,  if  the  light  were  not 
gradually  weakened  at  each  successive  reflection. 

461.  The  kaleidoicope  is  an  optical  toy  which  illustrates 
this  property  of  inclined  mirrors.  It  consists  of  a  pap«i 
tube  containing  two  or  more  long  and  narrow  mirrors,  in- 
clined to  each  other;  one  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by 
ground  glass  and  the  other  by  plain  glass.  Small  bits  of 
colored  glass  are  placed  in  a  cell  between  the  ground  glas» 
and  another  glass  disk,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  the 
objects  to  tumble  about  as  the  tube  is  turned.     On  looking 
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through  the  tube,  the  objects  and  their  images  are  seen  in 

beautiful  forms. 

That  there  may  be  perfect  Hymmetry  in  these  forms,  the  angle  of 
the  mirror  must  he  an  aliquot  part  of  360°.  The  best  inclination  for 
two  mirrors  is  30**.  Three  mirrors  are  usually  employed,  furnishing 
three  angles  of  60°  each.  In  a  well  constructed  instrument,  an  end- 
less variety  of  beautiful  and  symmetrical  figures  may  be  obtained. 

462.  Curved  mirrors  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
an  infinite  number  of  plane  mirrors,  inclined  to  each  other. 
Each  ray  of  light  will  be  reflected 

exactly  as  if  it  fell  on  a  plane,  tan- 
gent at  the  point  of  incidence.  Let 
T  T"'  be  a  section  of  a  small  portion 
of  a  spherical  surface.  C  will  be  the 
center  of  curvature.  The  line,  CV, 
which  passes  through  the  vertex  of 
the  mirror  is  called  the  principal  axis 
of  the  mirror,  and   any  other  line, 

as  CC,  which  passes  through  the  center  of  curvature  is  called 
a  secondary  cms.  Any  radius,  as  C  I,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
concave  surface,  and  its  prolongation,  C I  is  perpendicular 
to  the  convex  surface. 

463.  Conoaye  spherical  mirrors.  If  a  luminous  point  be 
on  the  principal  axis,  the  image  formed  on  reflection  will 
vary  in  position  with  the  distance  of  the  point.  If  the 
point  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  will  be  sensibly 
parallel  to  the  axis. 

H- \b 

G =^ .  ^    X\d 


- -C" 


Fio.  Ids. 


Fio.  196. 


(1.)  In  Fig.  196,  the  radii,  CM,  C B,  CD,  are  perpendicular  to 
the  Bor&ce.  The  parallel  rays,  H  B,  G  D,  L  A,  will  each  be  reflected 
BO  that  ihe  angle  of  incidence  for  each  ray  equals  the  atv^l^  oi  x^^^^ 
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tion,  and  hence  will  converge  after  reflection.  If  the  mirror  is  not 
more  than  10°  of  angular  aperture,  all  the  rays  will  meet  at  F,  half 
way  between  the  center  of  curvature  and  the  mirror.  This  point  is 
called  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror. 

If  the  luminous  point  is  at  a  finite  distance,  the  rays  will 
be  divergent. 

(2.)  If  the  point  is  at  L,  beyond  the  center  of  curvature,  Fig.  197, 
the  rays  will  converge,  on  reflection,  to  a  point,  /,  between  the  center 
and  the  principal  focus.     (3.)  Conversely,  if  the  luminous  point  is 


Fio.  197. 

at  Z,  rays  will  converge,  on  reflection,  to  the  point  L.  The  points,  L 
and  ly  are,  therefore,  called  conjugate  foci.  The  nearer  the  luminous 
point,  L,  is  to  the  center  of  curvature,  the  nearer  will  its  conjugate 
focus,  /,  approach  to  the  center. 

(4.)  If  the  luminous  point  be  at  the  center  of  curvature,  all  the  rays 
will  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  mirror,  and  will  be  reflected  back  to 
the  center.  In  all  these  cases  the  focus  is  real,  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  mirror  as  the  object. 

(5.)  If  the  luminous  point  be  at 
the  principal  focus,  the  reflected  rays 
will  be  parallel,  and  there  will  be  no 
focus.     Fig.  196. 

(6.)  If  the  luminous  point  be  be- 
tween the  principal  focus  and  the 
mirror,  the  rays  will  diverge  as  if 
from  a  point,  Z,  behind  the  mirror. 
Fig.  198.  This  point  is  called  the 
mrtiwl  focus.  When  the  luminous  point  is  near  the  principal  focus, 
the  virtual  focus  will  be  at  a  great  distance  behind  the  mirror ;  but 
as  the  luminous  point  approaches  the  mirror,  the  virtual  focus  also 
approaches  it;  and  (7.)  when  the  luminous  point  is  at  the  surface, 
the  two  coincide. 


I 


Fig.  198. 


46^  Secondary  axes.    If  t\ve  XxxxcLvciQxxa  ^\w\.  \i^  ^\s.  ^ 
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ecbndary  axis,  the  focus  of  any  point,  L,  will  be  found  on 
his  axis,  by  the  same  reason- 
ng.as  in  the  preceding  cases. 
Fig.  199. 


Fia.  199. 


465.  The  images  formed  by 
concave  mirrors  may  be  de- 
termined by. finding  the  foci 
for  a  series  of  points.  A  col- 
lection of  these  foci  will  constitute  an  image,  either  real  or 
virtual. 

The  real  image  will  be  formed  when  the  object  is  beyond 
the  principal  focus.  The  image  is  real,  for  it  may  be  re- 
ceived on  a  screen,  or  it  may  be  seen  by  placing  the  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays. 

1.  If  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  no  image  will 
be  formed,  but  there  will  be  a  concentration  of  light  at  the 

focus. 

2.  Let  the  object  be  placed  at  a  finite  distance  beyond  the 
center  of  curvature,  as  AB,  Fig.  200.  From  the  point.  A, 
draw  the  secondary  axis,  AE,  and  the  incident  rays,  AD, 
AH.  Make  the  angle  of  reflection,  a  DC,  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  ADC.  The  point,  a,  where  the  reflected  ray 
cuts  the  secondary  axis,  is  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  point, 
A.    Similarly,  6  is  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  point,  B. 


Fio.  200. 


Between  these  two  extremes,  the  images  of  the  other  points 
of  the  object  will  be  found,  and  hence  a  6  is  the  comi^lete 
image  of  A  B.    The  image  is  inverted^  smaller  \5a«Lia.  >i5[i^  OcJ^^i^V^ 
and  jdaeed  bdwem  the  center  and  the  prmcvpiaX.  fec\x«»* 
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3.  The  image  increases  in  size  as  the  object  approaches 
the  principal  focus.  At  the  center,  the  image  is  inverieii 
of  the  mrm  size  as  the  object,  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  mirror. 

4.  If  the  object  is  between  the  center  and  the  principal 
focus,  as  at  ab,  Fig.  200,  the  image  will  be  at  A  B  invertedf 
beyond  tJie  center,  and  enlarged.  The  nearer  the  object  is  to 
the  focus,  the  larger  will  be  the  image,  and  the  farther 
beyond  the  center. 

The  real  image  is  always  inverted,  and  recedes  from  the  mirror  as 
the  object  approaches  it,  and  vice  verm.  Eeflecting  telescopes  give  a 
small  but  very  distinct  image  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are 
viewed  after  being  enlarged  by  the  use  of  lenses.  Burning  mirrors 
are  concave  reflectors,  which  collect  the  parallel  rays  of  the  sun  at 
the  principal  focus.  The  light  and  heat  increase  in  intensity  as  the 
area  of  the  mirror  exceeds  the  area  of  the  focus. 

5.  No  image  is  formed  when  the  object  is  at  the  principal 
focus,  for  the  rays  are  reflected  parallel. 

This  principle  is  applied  in  light-houses.  The  light  is  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror,  and  its  rays  are  reflected  in  parallel 
lines  from  every  point  of  the  mirror. 

466.  The  virtual  image  is  formed 
when  the  object  is  between  the  prin- 
cipal focus  and  the*  mirror. 

6.  Let  A  B  be  an  object  between  the 
principal  focus  and  the  mirror.  Draw 
the  axes,  CA,  CB,  and  produce  them 
behind  the  the  mirror.  The  pencil  at  A 
will  be  reflected  to  the  eye  at  E,  appear- 
ing to  radiate  from  a,  in  the  same  axis; 
likewise  those  from  B,  as  from  6. 

The  image  is  virtual  because  it  is 

behind  the  mirror,  erecty  as  the  rays 

do   not  cross  eiach  other,   and  erv- 

hrged,  because  the  visual  angle  of  the  image  is  larger  than 

that  of  the  object. 

The  visual  angle  is  largest,  when  the  object  is  near  the 
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focus.  As  the  object  approaches  the  mirror,  the  image 
becomes  smaller,  and  when  the  object  is  at  the  surface,  the 
image  is  of  the  same  size. 

467.  Convex  spherical  mirrors.  In  a  convex  mirror  all 
the  foci  are  virtual.  They  may  be  found  in  the  manner 
already  detailed  for  finding  the  foci  of  concave  mirrors. 

In  Fig.  202,  the  parallel  rays,  SI,  T K,  take,  on  reflection,  the 
directions  IM,  KH,  which  appear  to  diverge  from  the  point,  F, 
which  is  the  principal  virtual  focus  of  the  mirror.  This  point  lies 
half-way  between  the  center  of  curvature  and  the  mirror. 


r 


Fig.  202. 

Hays  diverging  from  a  luminous  point,  as  L,  at  a  finite  distance 
from  the  mirror  will  form  a  virtual  focus,  I,  between  the  principal 
focus  and  the  mirror.  Diverging  rays  are  rendered  more  divergent 
by  reflection  from  a  convex  mirror. 

468.  Formation  of  images  in  convex  mirrors. 
Fig.  203,  be  an  object  placed  at 
any  finite  distance.  The  pencil 
from  A  appears  to  radiate  from 
a,  in  the'  same  axis,  A  C ;  that 
from  B,  as  if  from  6,  in  the 
axis,  B  C.  Therefore,  the  image 
formed  by  convex  mirrors  is 
always  virtual,  eredy  and  smaller 
than  the  object. 


Fl 


I  / 


469ft.  In  all  oases  of  spherical 
mirrors  the  diameter  of  the  image 
varies  with  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject from  the  mirror ;  hence,  the  ske  of  the  image  \&  ycArt 
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pendent  of  the  area  of  the  mirror.     An  increase  in  the  wea 
of  the  mirror  increases  the  bri^tnese  of  the  im^e,  by  inte^ 
cepting  more  of  the  luminous  rays  proceeding  from  the  object. 
469b.    Spherical    aberration.     The    laws    already    de- 
duced for  the  formation  of  foci  and 
images    from    spherical    mirrors, 
are, not  strictly  accurate  unless  the 
mirror  is  a  very  small .  portion  of 
a  spherical  surface.     If  the  aper- 
ture of  the  mirror  exceeds  10°, 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  borders 
of  the  mirror  meet  the  axis  nearei 
ria.  sot.  the    mirror  than    those  which  are 

reflected  from  points  nearer  the 
vertex.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  image  indistinct 
or  less  sharply  defined.  This  defect  is  termed  spkeried 
aboration  by  rejkd,ion.  Every  pair  of  reflected  rays  succffi- 
sively  intersect  each  other,  and  their  foci  form  a  curved  line, 
called  a  eauWie  by  refiedion.  Fig.  204.  Thus,  the  heart-shaped 
curve,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  a  lighted  candle  from  the 
concave  surface  of  a  tumbler  containing  milk,  is  a  caustic. 

Surfaces  generated  by  the  revolution  of  parabolas  about 
their  axes,  reflect  without  aberration.  Hence,  parabolic 
mirrors  are  used  for  the  lanterns  of  locomotives,  because, 
if  a  luminous  point  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave 
parabolic  mirror,  all  the  rays  which  fall  ou  the  mirror 
will  be  reflected  exactly  parallel.  The  light  thus  reflected 
maintains  its  intensity  for  a  great  distance. 

470.  RecapitQlation. 

The  intensity  of  light  varies; 

I.  When  emitted  by  luminous  bodies: 

1.  With  the  source. 

2.  Inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

II.  When  reflected  from  non-luminous  bodies: 
S.  With  the  nature  of  the  aurface. 
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4.  With  the  polish  of  the  surface. 

5.  With  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Mirrors  are  either  plane  or  curved. 

^  ,     .    ,  r  Convex. 
fSphencal  (concave. 

1  Conical      rPa™l>oloid- 

\  Ellipsoidal,  etc. 


Curved  mirrors  are. 


REFRACTION   OF   LIGHT,    OR  DIOPTRICS. 

47L  When  a  pencil  of  light  falls  on  a  transparent  body, 
(1.)  some  of  the  rays  are  reflected,  (2.)  some  are  absorbed, 
and  (3.)  the  rest  of  the  rays  are  transmitted.  When  a  ray 
of  light  passes  obliquely  from  one  medium  to  another,  it  un- 
dergoes a  change  of  direction,  which  is  called  refraction. 

The  actual  occurrence  of  this  change  in  direction  may  he  shown 
by  placing  a  coin  in  an 
empty  cup,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  is  just  out  of 
sight;  if,  now,  the  cup  be 
gently  filled  with  water, 
the  coin  will  appear  to  be 
elevated  and  will  become 
visible,  although  neither 
the  eye  nor  the  coin  has 
changed  itn  position.  Thus, 
if  A  B  be  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  ray,  mE,  proceed- 
ing from  the  coin,  will  be  so  refracted  when  it  passes  from  the  water 
into  the  air  as  to  appear  to  come  to  the  eye  in  the  line'  mf  I E. 

472.  Suppose  an  incident  ray 
of  light,  A  C,  moving  in  air,  to 
meet  the  surface  of  water,  R  S, 
and  let  CE  be  the  refracted  rav. 
Draw  P  C  F  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
C;  thus,  ACP  is  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence, and  the  angle,  EOF,  lying 
between  the  perpendicular  and  the 
xefracted  ray  Is  called  the  an<jle  of  refraction.     If,  now,  we 

N.  P.  22. 
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make  the  distances,  A  C  and  C  E  eacli  equal  to  some  unit 
of  length,  and  draw  AD,  EF  each  perpendicular  to  PF, 
the  line,  A  D,  is  the  dne  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the 
line,  E  F,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  If  the  incident 
ray  falls  more  obliquely,  as  at  a  C,  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  a  d,  becomes  larger,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  ef,  increases  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that 
the  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  is  constant  for  the  same  two  media.  This  ratio 
is  called  the  index  of  refraction,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  A  D  by  E  F. 

473.  The  index  of  refraction  varies  with  the  media: 
thus,  if  light  passes  from  air  into  water,  the  index  of 
refraction  is  about  |,  from  air  into  glass,  about  f.  The 
reciprocals  of  these  numbers  will  give  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion when  light  passes  in  the  opposite  direction ;  thus,  from 
water  to  air  it  is  |,  and  from  glass  to  air  f . 

The  following  table  gives  the  indices  of  refraction  when  light 
passes  from  a  vacuum  into  any  of  the  substances  named.  The  index 
of  refraction  for  any  two  substances  may  be  found  by  dividing  the 
absolute  index  of  one  by  that  of  the  other. 

Table  of  Absolute  Indices  of  fdefraciion. 


Vacuum 1.00000 

Air  .' 1.00029 

Carbonic  acid 1.00045 

Ice 1.309 

Water 1.336 

Alcohol 1.374 

Alum 1.457 


Crown  glass 1.534 

Quartz  crystal 1.548 

Oil  of  cassia 1.641 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 1.768 

Flint  glass .,.„.  1.830 

Diamond 2.439 

Chromate  of  lead 2.974 


474.  The  direction  of  refraction  depends  on  the  relative 
velocity  of  light  in  the  two  media.  The  velocity  of  light  is 
least  in  the  more  highly  refractive  media. 

The  refractive  power  increases,  in  general,  with  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  substance ;  but  inflammable  bodies,  like 
alcohol  and  the  essential  oils,  have  a  greater  refractive 
power  than  water,   although  their  specific  gravity  is  less. 
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In  optics,  the  word  cferwe  is  used  to  signify  of  great  refract- 
ive power,  and  rare,  of  little  refractive  power,  without 
reference  to  specific  gravity;  in  this  sense  water  is  rarer 
than  alcohol. 

Laws  of  refracted  light.  1.  When  light  passes  perpendie- 
vlarly  from  one  medium  to  another,  it  is  not  refracted, 

2i  When  light  passes  obliquely  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  me- 
dium, it  is  refracted  toward  the  perpendicular. 

3.  When  light  passes  obliquely  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  me- 
dium, it  is  refracted  from  the  perpendicular. 

475.  Total  refiection.  As  a  consequence  of  the  third  law, 
when  light  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  the 
angle  of  refraction  is  always  greater  than  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. 

Thus,  if  light  passes  from  water  into  air,  as  the  angle  of  the  inci- 
dent ray,  I,  V,  V,  increases,  the  angle  of  the  refracted  ray,  R,  R', 
R^,  also  increases.  There  will  be 
found  some  ray,  as  L,  where  the 
angle  of  refraction  is  a  right  angle, 
and  the  ray,  if  refracted,  would  co- 
incide with  the  surface  OB.  But 
if  the  incident  angle  exceeds  this 
limit,  as  T,  the  ray  can  not  pass  into 
the  air,  but  will  be  toiaXly  refiected  to  T''. 
The  limiting  angle  varies  inversely 
as  the  refractive  power:  for  water, 
it  is  48*»  28^,  for  crown  glass,  40°  49^, 
for  diamond  24°  12^ 

This  result  may  be  shown  by  fill- 
ing a  glass  with  water  and  placing 

in  it  a  silver  spoon.  An  eye,  placed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  may  see  a  bright  image  of  the  part  of  the  spoon  immersed, 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

476.  Atmospheric  refraction  causes  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  appear  higher  than  they  really  are,  except  when  in  the 
zenith.  The  nearer  the  sun  or  a  star  is  to  the  horizon,  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  the  refraction  in  increasing  its 
altitude.    The  sun  and  stars  are  visible,  even  ^Yveii  Xk^^ 
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are  below  the  horizon.  The  refractive  power  of  a  gas  in- 
creases with  its  density,  and,  as  the  successive  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  are  denser  as  they  approach  the  earth,  the  rays 
from  a  luminary  near  or  below  the  horizon  are  refracted 
more  and  more,  describing  a  curve,  and  appearing  to  the 
eye  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  this  curve.  Twi- 
light is  due  to  the  successive  refractions  and  reflections  of 
the  sun's  rays  when  it  is  below  the  horizon. 

477.  When  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  varies  from 
its  ordinary  state,  the  unusual  refraction  thus  arising  pro- 
duces various  phenomena.  Distant  objects,  not  usually 
visible,  sometimes  appear  to  be  near  and  elevated  in  the  air. 
The  looming  of  objects  at  sea  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  strata  near  the  earth's  surface. 

The  mirage  of  the  desert  results  from  a  decrease  in 
the  density  of  the  strata  of  the  air  caused  by  contact  with 
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the  heated  soil.  Rays  from  an  elevated  object,  M,  Fig. 
208,  are  transmitted  through  strata  which  grow  less  refract- 
ing, and,  ultimately,  the  incident  ray  reaches  the  limiting 
angle,  and  is  totally  reflected.  The  ray  then  rises,  and  is 
refracted  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  first,  until  it  reaches 
the  eye  in  the  same  direction  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a 
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point  below  the  ground.  Hence  it  gives  an  inverted  image 
of  the  object,  just  as  if  it  had  been  reflected  at  A,  from 
the  surface  of  a  tranquil  lake.  This  illusion  often  deludes 
the  traveler  in  arid  regions  with  the  hope  of  finding  water; 
but  as  he  approaches  it  recedes,  until,  at  last,  the  real  ob- 
jects are  seen  by  means  of  direct  light. 

The  inverted  images  of  very  distant  ships  are  frequently 
seen  at  sea.  This  form  of  mirage  is  the  reverse  of  the  pre- 
ceding, because  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  ren- 
dered colder  and  denser  than  those  above  by  contact  with 
the  water.  Sometimes  this  phenomenon  is  combined  with 
extraordinary  looming,  so  that  an  erect  image  is  observed 
in  the  air  above  an  inverted  image,  when  the  ship  is  really 
below  the  horizon. 

478.  Be&action  by  regular  surfaces.  If  a  transparent 
medium  is  denser  than  the  air,  and  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  air,  a  ray  of  light,  on  entering  the  medium,  will  be 
refracted  toward  the  perpendicular,  and,  on  emerging  from 
the  medium,  will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
relative  direction  of  the  incident  and  emergent  rays,  will 
depend  on  the  inclination  of  the  two  faces  of  the  medium. 

1.  Parallel  planes.    When  a  ray  of  light  is  transmitted 
through  a  medium,  bounded  by  plane  and  parallel  surfaces, 
the  incident  and  emergent 
rays    are  parallel,   because 
the  ray  is  refracted  an  equal 
amount  at  each  surface,  but 
in    a     contrary    direction. 
The  two  refractions  do  not 
produce    a    change   in   the 
general  direction  of  the  ray, 
but  simply  produce  a  lat- 
eral aberration,  whose  amount  increases  with  the  thickness 
of  the  medium,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays. 

A  pane  of  glass,  whose  sides  are  perfectly  parallel,  occasions  no 
distortkur- of  olgects  seen  through  it;  if,  however,  t\ie  «\!dLe&  ^.t^t^A. 
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parallel,  the  objects  seen  through  the  glass  are  distorted  in  propo 
to  the  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

2.  A  priam  b  a  transpa 
medium,  having  two  plane 
faces,  not  parallel.     The  pi 
J^a  -""^l^^l^  ni»r  I*  a  solid  wedge  of  gl 

^^  .^^H».  \.  ice^  or  crystal,  or  may  consis 

liquids  inclosed  in  hollow  pri 
with  aides  of  plane  glass. 

Let  A  C  B  be  the  section  of  a  piism,  and  O  a  luminous  p 
The  incident  raj,  O  D,  on  entering  the  prism  is  refracted  toward 
perpendicular,  F  F*,  because  it  enters  a  denser  medinm,  and 
proceed  in  the  line,  DK.  On  leaving  the  prism  for  a  rarer  med 
it  will  be  refracted  from  the  perpendicular,  P*?",  and  will  em 
in  the  direction,  K  H.  The  light  is  thus  twice  re&acted  Ioukox 
Jose  of  Ihepriem,  and  tlie  eye  which  receives  the  emergent  ray,  I 
sees  the  object  at  O^  nearer  the  summit  of  the  prism  than  the 
position  of  the  point,  O. 

3  A  lens  is  a  transparent  medium  having  two  cui 
surfaces  or  one  cur\ed  and  one  plane  surface  Lenses 
uiually  made  of  crown  or  of  flint  glass  with  spherical 
faces  There  are  aix  varieties  of  spherical  lenses,  viz 
B  IS  a  plano-convex    C  is  a  jj 


vex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  the  convex 
fiice  having  the  shorter  radius  D  is  a  dcmbU  cmcate 
a  phmo-concaf  and  F  is  a  concavo-convex,  the  concave 
lace  having  the  shorter  radius 

479.  Lenses  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  t 
are  converging,  and  are  thickest  at  the  center ;  the  othen 
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diverging^  and  are  thinner  at  the  center  than  at  the  edges. 
The  double  convex  lens  will  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
first  group,  and  the  double  concave  lens  as  the  type  of  the 
second,  as  the  properties  of  these  lenses  will  represent  those 
of  the  others. 

The  right  line,  MN,  which  passes  through  a  lens  perpendicular 
to  both  surfaces  is  called  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  cerUers  of  curvature 
are  the  centers  of  the  spherical  sur&ces.  The  double  convex  lens 
may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  prisms,  whose  bases  are  turned  toward 
the  axis,  and  the  double  concave  lens  as  a  series  of  prisms,  whose 
bases  are  turned  away  from  the  axis.  If  the  sides  of  each  prism  are 
infinitely  small,  the  series  will  form  a  spherical  surface.  The  per- 
pendiculars drawn  to  the  points  of  incidence  and  of  emergence  will, 
evidently,  correspond '  to  the  radii  of  the  spherical  surfaces.  Hence, 
a^  a  prism  refracts  light  toward  its  base,  a  convex  lens  will  refract 
light  toward  its  axis,  or  tend  to  converge  the  rays ;  and  a  concave  lens 
will  refract  light  away  from  the  axis,  or  tend  to  disperse  the  rays. 

,     480.  The  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  is  the  point 
at  which  parallel  rays  unite  after  refraction.     Any  incident 
ray,  as  LB,  will  be  twice  refracted  toward  the  axis,  which 
it  cuts  in  F.     This  focus 
b  real,   for  the  rays  of 
the  sun  may  all  be  col- 
lected at  this  point.    The 
ordinary    burning   glass 
b  simply  a  large  double 
convex    lens.     The    dis- 
tance  of  the  point,   F, 
fiom  the  center   of  the 
I    kns,  is  called  the  principal  focal  distance.     This  varies  with 
4e  radii  of  curvature,  and  also  with  the  index  of  refraction. 
In  a  double  convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  it  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  curvature,  and  in  a  plano-convex  glass  it  is  equal 
to  twice  the  radius.     The  greater  the  refracting  power  of  the 
anbetance,  the  nearer  will  the  principal  focus  be  to  the  lens. 


M. 
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i     48L  Beal  ooigngate  foci  are  formed  when  a  near  object 
Nl  beycmd  the  principal  focus.     Thus,  if  a  luminoM^  )^\sl1 
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be  at  L,  Fig.  213,  the  diverging  rays  will  converge  on  re- 
fraction to  Z,  and,  conversely,  rays  from  I  will  converge  on 
refraction  at  L.     If  a  luminous  point  be  placed  at  the 


DaB    7f 


Fig.  213. 


principal  focus,  Fig.  212,  the  emergent  rays  will  be  paralleL 
A  lamp  so  placed  will  illuminate  objects  at  great  distances. 

482.  A  virtual  focus  is  formed  when  the  luminous  point 
is  between  the  lens  and  the  principal  focus.  Thus,  rays 
diverging  from  L,  will  be  rendered  less  divergent  on  refrac- 
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tion,  and  will  appear  to  come  from  the  point  I  on  the  axis. 
Thus,  the  virtual  focus  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as 
the  object;  the  real  foci  are  on  the  opposite  side. 

483.  Secondary  axes.      If  two  radii,  CA,   CA',  Fig. 

215,  are  drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  their  tangents  will 

also  be  parallel.  Hence,  a  ray  of  light 
which  reaches  A  at  such  an  angle  that 
after  refraction  it  takes  the  direction, 
A  A',  will  emerge  from  A'  as  if  trans- 
mitted through  a  medium  with  parallel 
faces.  Therefore,  the  emergent  ray, 
K'  A',  will  be  parallel  to  the  incident 
ray,    KA.      The    lateral    aberration 

caused  by  the  slight  thickness  of  the  lens  may  be  n^lected, 
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and  the  incident  ray  considered  as  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  the  emergent  ray.  The  point,  O,  where  the  line,  A  A', 
cuts  the  principal  axis,  is  called  the  optical  center  of  the 
lens.  Any  right  line  which  passes  through  the  optical 
center  without  passing  through  the  centers  of  curvature,  is 
a  secondary  axis,  A  luminous  ray,  coinciding  with  a  sec- 
ondary axis,  suffers  no  deviation  in  direction. 

So  long  as  secondary  axes  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  principal 
axis,  foci  may  be  formed  on  them  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
principal  axis.  A  collection  of  these  foci  will  determine  the  position 
of  images  formed  by  lenses. 

484.  Pormation  of  images  by  convex  lenses.  Eeal 
images  are  formed  when  the  object  is  at  a  finite  distance 
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beyond  the  principal  focus.  Let  A  B  be  an  object  so  placed. 
Draw  a  secondary  axis,  A  a,  from  the  top  of  the  object  A. 
Any  other  ray  diverging  from  A,  as  A  C  or  A  E,  after  being 
twice  refracted  will  cut  the  secondary  axis  at  a.  This  point 
is  the  conjugate  focus  of  A.  In  the  same  manner,  the  con- 
jugate focus  of  B  will  be  found  at  6,  and  intermediate 
points  on  the  object  will  have  their  foci  between  a  and  6. 
Hence,  a  real  and  inverted  image  of  A  B  will  be  found  at 
ah.  Reciprocally,  if  aft  were  a  luminous  object,  its  image 
would  be  formed  at  A  B.     Hence, 

1.  If  an  object  be  placed  more  than  twice  the  principal 
focal  distance  from  a  double  convex  lens,  the  image  will  be 
smaller  than  the  object,  realf  and  inverted. 

2.  If  a  small  object  be  placed  less  than  twice  the  princi- 
pal focal  distance,  but  beyond  the  focus,  the  image  will  be 
larger  than  the  object,  real,  and  inverted.    In  botVi  c^ajgj^^ 
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the  diameter  of  the  object  is  to  that  of  its  image  as  the 
distance  of  the  object  is  to  the  distance  of  the  image  from 
the  lens.  These  principles  can  be  verified  by  placing  a 
candle  at  difierent  distances  from  a  double  convex  lens, 
and  receiving  its  image  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

485.  Virtual  images  are  formed  when  the  object  is  placed 
between  the  lens  and  the  principal  focus.  In  Fig.  217, 
draw  the  secondary  axis,  O  a,  through  the  point  A.  Every 
ray,  as  A  C,  after  two  refractions,  appears  to  emerge  diver- 
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gent  from  this  axis.  The  point,  a,  where  the  emergent  ray, 
continued  backward,  cuts  the  secondary  axis,  is  the  virtual 
focus  of  A.  The  virtual  focus  of  the  point  B,  is  at  6. 
There  is,  therefore  an  image  of  AB  at  ah,  virtual,  ei'cd, 
and  larger  ihan  the  object. 

In  this  case,  the  lens  is  a  simple  magnifying  glass.  The  size  of  the 
image  is  independent  of  the  area  of  the  lens,  but  is  greater  as  the 
lens  is  more  convex,  and  the  object  nearer  the  principal  focus.  The 
image  is  brighter  as  the  area,  or  field  of  view  increases,  because  more 
rays  from  the  object  enter  the  lens. 

486.  The  foci  of  concave  lenses  are  always  virtual.  Let 
L,  Fig.  218,  be  a  luminous  point. 
The  incident  ray,  LI,  will  be  re- 
fracted at  I,  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular, CI,  and,  on  emerging,  it 
is  refracted  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar, G  C,  so  that  it  is  twice  re- 
fracted away  from  the  axis,  L  C.  ^'^-  ^^*- 
As  this  is  the  case  with  every  ray,  the  emerging  rays,  G  K, 
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M  N,  will  appear  to  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus,  l,  which 
is  between  thfe  principal  focus  and  the  lens. 

487.  The  images  formed  by  concave  lenses  are  always 
virtual.  Let  AB  be  an  object  in  front  of  a  double  con- 
cave lens.  Draw  the  sec- 
ondary axis,  A  O.  Each 
ray  from  the  point,  A,  as 
A  I,  AC,  is  twice  re- 
fracted, diverging  from  the 
axis,  so  that  the  eye,  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the 
emergent  rays  DE  and 
GH,  receives  them  as 
if  coming  from  the  point 

a,  where  their  prolongations  cut  the  secondary  axis.  The 
rays  from  B  appear  to  diverge  on  emerging  from  6.  There- 
fore, the  eye  sees  at  a  6  an  image  of  A  B,  which  is  always 
virtual^  erects  and  smaller  than  the  object. 

488.  Spherical  aberration  by  refraction  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rays  refracted  near  the  edge  of  the  lens 
meet  the  axis  a  little  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focus  of 
the  rays  passing  through  the  center.  The  effect  of  spher- 
ical aberration  is  to  render  the  image  less  distinct  and  well 
defined,  and  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  lenses  used  in  pho- 
tography. If  the  angular  aperture,  which  is  obtained  by 
drawing  lines  from  the  principal  focus  to  the  edges  of  the 
lens,  does  not  exceed  10°,  the  defect  is  not  usually  regarded. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  partially  obviated  by  placing  before 
the  lens  a  diaphragm  which  cuts  off  the  rays  from  the 
edges,  and  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  combining  two 
lenses  of  suitable  curvatures. 

489.  Recapitulation. 

Light  is  not  refracted 

1.  In  passing  throngh  a  uniform  medium,  nor 

2.  When  paasing  perpendicularly  from  one  modixmi  \;o  «xkoV)lDkKs. 
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Light  is  refracted  in  passing  obliquely  into  a  second  medium, 

1.  Toward  the  perpendicular,  when  the  second  is  the  denser; 

2.  From  the  perpendicular,  when  the  second  is  the  rarer. 

f  Double  convex. 
Converging  •!   Plano-convex. 

V  Meniscus. 

f  Double  concave. 
Diverging    \  Plano-concave. 

^  Concavo-convex. 


Lenses  are. 


The  effects  of  concave  mirrors  and   convex   lenses  are  analogous; 
that  is,  when  the  object  is 

1.  Nearer  than  the  principal  focal  distance, 
The  image  is  virtual,  erect,  and  magnified. 

2.  At  the  principal  focus, 

There  is  dispersion  of  light  in  parallel  rays. 

3.  Beyond  the  principal  focus,  but  less  than  twice  its  distance, 
The  image  is  real,  inverted,  and  magnified. 

4.  At  twice  the  principal  focal  distance, 

The  image  is  real,  inverted,  and  of  equal  size. 

5.  At  more  than  twice  the  principal  focal  distance,  but  finite, 
The  image  is  real,  inverted,  and  diminished. 

6.  At  an  infinite  distance 

There  is  concentration  of  light  at  the  principal  focus. 

The  effect  of  convex  mirrors  and  of  concave  lenses  are  also 
analogous,  forming  images  which  are  always  virtual,  erect,  and 
smaller  than  the  object. 

CHROMATICS,    OR  COLORS. 

490.  Decomposition  of  light.  If  a  pencil  of  solar  light 
be  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  very  small 
aperture,  it  will  form  a  round,  white  image  of  the  sun,  as 
represented  at  K,  Fig.  220.  If,  now,  a  prism  be  placed 
near  the  aperture  in  the  path  of  the  pencil,  the  rays  will 
be  unequally  refracted,  and  will  form  on  a  screen  an  elon- 
gated, colored  image,  which  is  called  the  solar  spectrum. 
As  each  ray  forms  an  image  of  the  sun,  the  spectrum  may 
be  considered  as  an   infinite   number  of  colored   images, 
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overlapping  each  other  irom  end  to  end.  If  any  ray  of  the 
spectrum  be  transmitted  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
screen,   and  received  on  uiother  prism,   it  will  again  be 


refracted,  but  will  undergo  no  further  change  in  color. 
Hence  all  the  prismatic  colors  are  simple.  Newton  dis- 
tinguished seven  of  these  colors  as  primary,  which  are  in 
order,  beginning  with  the  least  refracted,  red,  orange,  i/eflow, 
jreea,  blue,  indigo,  vwlet. 

491.  White  solar  light  is  therefore  composed  of  difierent 
colored  rays.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
feet  that,  when  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  recom- 
bined,  they  will  reproduce  white  light. 

Thus,  if  all  the  raya  of  the  Bpectrum  are  received  on  a  convex 
lent),  or  on  a  concave  mirror,  a  white  image  of  the  sun  will  be 
formed  in  the  focus.  If  a  circular  card  be  painted  with  the  seyen 
colors,  in  sectors  proportional  in  extent  (o  the  npacefl  occupied  bj 
these  colors  in  the  spectrum,  then  on  revolving  the  card  very  rapidly 
it  will  appear  of  a  white  color,  more  or  less  pure  according  as  the 
colors  on  the  card  more  or  less  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  spec- 
trum.   Fig.  221. 

492.  Complementary  colors  are  any  two  colors  which 
combined  will  produce  white.  If  the  red  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum are  intercepted,  and  the  remaining  colors  are  com- 
bined by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  the  resulting  ima^  ^^]>\. 
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be  green.  Hence,  green  and  red  are  complementary,  be- 
cause the  two  combined  contain  all  the  rays  of  white  light. 
In  this  manner  it  is  found  that  blue  and  orange,  violet  and 
yellowish  green,  indigo  and  orange  yellow  are  complement- 
ary colors. 


Complementaiy  colors  ma;  be  eeen  by  gazing  intently  at  any  bright 
colored  object  for  a  few  minuleB,  and  tbea  turning  the  eye  toward  a 
white  wall.  Thus,  if  the  object  be  a  bright  red  wafer,  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  black  paper,  the  eye,  on  turning  away,  will  retain  an  impres- 
sion of  the  wafer,  in  its  complementary  color,  green.  If  the  object 
ia  bright,  the  eve  will  see  a  ring  of  a  color  complementary  to  that 
of  the  object  before  it  is  turned  away ;  hence,  a  color  tends  ia  produce 
in  the  eye  its  complement. 

493.  When  two  oolora  are  placed  near  each  other,  each 
color  will  be  modified,  as  though  mixed  with  the  comple- 
ment of  the  adjacent  color. 

If  a  red  wafer  be  placed  beside  a  green  wafer,  each  color  will  be 

heightened,   because  tbe  red  wafer  will  tend  to  tinge  the  ac^acent 

object  green,  or  to  make  \l  gteemw,  and  the  green  wafer  will,  in  the 

same  manner,  tinge  the  red  wU^\  tt4.    \^  S.\,  N«  &tsa^  \o  bei^len 

«  coior,   it  should  be  placed  \ieBv4e  M  <aim.-5\«ni«(A,>fia.\\'*.\fc*B, 
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sired  to  weaken  its  effect,  it  should  be  contrasted  with  others.  Thus, 
a  green  dress  or  scarf  increases  the  freshness  of  a  rosy  complexion. 
Florid  complexions  will  bear  dark  hues  in  dress,  but  a  pale  face 
appears  still  paler  when  a  black  dress  is  worn.  A  yellow  shawl  and 
an  orange  dress,  when  worn  together,  appear  mutually  dull,  but  the 
contrast  of  either  with  an  appropriate  shade  of  violet  would  be 
pleasant  and  tasteful. 

494.  Prannhofer's  lines.  If  light  be  admitted  through 
a  very  narrow  slit  and  received  on  a  good  flint  glass  prism, 
it  will  be  found  not  only  that  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
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Fio.  222. 

are  not  continuous,  but  also  that  they  are  interrupted  by 
numerous  dark  spaces,  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines.  On 
viewing  the  spectrum  with  a  powerful  telescope,  two 
thousand  of  these  lines  are  visible.  Seven  of  these  are 
more  distinct  than  the  rest,  and  are  designated  by  the 
letters,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  to  serve  as  means  of  refer- 
ence. The  positions  of  these  lines  in  the  spectrum,  due  to 
solar  light,  direct  or  reflected  from  the  moon  and  planets, 
is  invariable,  but  their  distances  from  each  other  vary  with 
the  material  of  the  prism.  Each  fixed  star  has  a  stellar 
spectrum,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  sun  and  other  fixed 
stars,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  dark 
lines. 

495.  Dispersion  of  light.    The  index  of  refraction  for 
the  different  colors  is  fixed  with  precision  by  ascertaining 
the  refraction  of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  B,  C,  etc.    TVv^  lifo^a 
on  pa^  25S  gives  the  indices  of  refraction  fex  \)afc  \\Tkfc>^> 
m  the  jrellowiab-green  raye,  which  is  taVen  «ca  ^^  m^^a.  <5Jl 
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all  the  rays.  If  similar  prisms  are  made  of  different  sub- 
stances, the  mean  refraction  may  be  nearly  the  same,  and 
yet  the  spectra  they  furnish  be  of  very  unequal  leqgths. 
The  dispersive  power  of  a  medium  indicates  the  amount  of 
separation  which  it  produces  in  the  extreme  rays,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  refraction  in  the  mean  rays.  Thus, 
the  refractive  power  of  flint  glass  is  but  little  greater  than 
that  of  crown  glass,  but  its  dispersive  power  is  almost 
double. 

Table  of  Dispersive  I'owers* 


Oil  of  cassia 0.139 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 0.130 

Flint  glass 0.052 

Diamond 0.038 


Green  crown  glass .0.036 

Water 0.035 

Alcohol 0.029 

Quartz  crystal 0.026 


FiO.  223. 


496.  Chromatic  aberration.      As  lenses   are   merely   a 
series  of  prisms,  with  infinitely  small  faces,  they  disperse 

light  like  a  prism.  The  violet 
rays,  being  most  refracted,  come 
to  a  focus,  v.  Fig.  223,  nearest 
the  lens,  then  the  other  colors  in 
order,  the  red  being  the  most  re- 
mote. Hence,  if  a  screen  be 
placed  a  little  nearer  the  lens 
than  the  focus  of  the  mean  rays,  the  image  will  be  fringed 
with  red.  If  the  screen  is  beyond  the  focus,  the  image  wiU 
be  fringed  with  violet,  because  the  violet  rays  cross  after 
coming  to  their  focus,  and  form  the  outside  of  the  diverging 
pencil.  The  difference  between  the  focal  distance  of  the 
red  and  violet  rays  causes  what  is  called  the  chromatic  aher- 
ration  of  the  lens.  The  chromatic  aberration  of  a  quartz 
lens  is  small,  by  reason  of  its  low  dispersive  power. 

497.  Achromatism.      If  two  prisms,  exactly  alike,  are 
placed  near  each  other,  with  their  bases  turned  in  a  contrary 

direction,  one  will  exactty  iiew\,T«X\TA  \jRfc  Qther,  and  the 
light  will  emerge  from  tVi^  aecoxi^  «^  \i  Ixothsl  ^  \fi«^>Ksa. 
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Fig.  224. 


with  parallel  faces.     If,  however,   the  first  prism,  B  C  F, 
be  of  crown  glass,  and  the  other  of  flint  glass,  the  disper- 
sion may  be  destroyed  without  entirely   neutralizing  the 
refraction.       Since     the     dispersive 
power  of  flint  glass  is  almost  twice  /\A 

that  of  crown  glass,  the  refracting 
angle  of  the  former  must  be  made 
so  much  smaller  than  the  latter, 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  two  prisms 
shall  be  equal.  The  flint  glass  will 
then  entirely  neutralize  the  disper- 
sion of  the  crown  glass,  but  will  destroy  only  about  half 
of  its  refractive  power. 

On  the  same  principle,  an  achromatic  lens  may  be  made 
by  combining  a  double  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  with  a 
concavo-convex  lens  of  flint  glass.  The  two 
lenses  must  have  such  curvatures  that  their 
focal  lengths  shall  be  as  their  dispersive  powers. 
An  achromatic  lens  is,  therefore,  free  from 
chromatic  aberration. 

498.  Homogeneous  light  is  light  of  only  one 
color.     An  almost  colorless  flame  may  be  pro-       fio.  225. 
duced  by  burning  pure  alcohol,  or  by  burning 

gas  in  a  Bunsen's  burner.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  dipped 
in  any  salt  of  sodium,  as  common  salt,  and  held  in  a  color- 
less flame,  it  vaporizes  and  yields  a  homogeneous  yellow 
light.  Every  flame  may  be  considered  as  the  combustion 
of  a  body  in  the  state  of  vapor.  Several  other  substances 
yield  characteristic  colored  flames ;  thus,  strontium  gives  a 
red  color;  potassium,  purple;  copper,  green,  but  the  light 
is  never  perfectly  homogeneous. 

499.  Spectmm  analysis.  The  spectra  formed  by  artifi- 
cial lights  are  usually  wanting  in  several  colors,  but  yield 
the  remainder  with  the  same  refrangibUity  aa  \}cv^  ^ort^- 
spondin^  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum.    T\ie\T  ift\a\A\^  vclXkcl- 

sj'ties  win  vary  with  the  predominant  colors  o5  \!tv^  ^«ccafc« 
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The  spectroscope,  Fig.  226,  is  an  instrument  used  for  analyt 
ing  fiaraes.  The  light  is  admitted  from  the'  Bunsen'a 
burner,  E,  through  a  narrow  slit  into  one  end  of  the  tube, 
A,  where  it  is  condensed  hy  lenses,  and  thrown  on  t}ie 
prism,  P.     Tlie   refracted   rays  are   thrown   on    the   object 


s  of  the  telescope,  B,  and  pass  through  it  to  the  eye. 
The  tube,  C,  contains,  at  the  end  nearest  the  prism,  a  lens, 
and  at  the  other  a  scale  divided  into  equal  parts.  When  a 
bright  light  is  placed  in  front  of  the  tube,  C,  it  casts  a 
bright  image  of  the  scale  on  the  prism,  which  is  reflected 
into  the  telescope,  B,  so  that  the  observer  can  read  off  on 
the  scale  the  exact  position  of  the  rays  he  is  observing. 

If  platinum  wires  are  dipped  in  solutiom  of  the  metala  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  placed  in  the  (lame  of  the  Bunsen'B  burner,  E,  their 
Bpectra  may  be  observed  through  the  telescope,  B.  In  this  way  it  i« 
found  that  sodium  gives  a  bright,  double,  yellow  line,  identical  in 
lefrangibility  with  the  dark  line,  B,  in  the  boUt  Bpectnim.     PoUft- 
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Bium  gives  a  red  ray,  in  the  position  of  the  line,  A,  and  a  violet  raj, 
between  G  and  H.  Any  substance  which  can  be  volatilized  will 
famish  a  spectrum  of  a  few  bright  lines,  which  always  have  the 
same  relative  position.  This  is  also  true  of  incandescent  gases;  hy- 
drogen gives  three  bright  lines,  which  are  identical  in  position  with 
C,  F,  and  G.  These  lines  remain  the  same  throughout  a  great  range 
of  temperature,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  not  the  same 
for  any  two  substances.  If  several  substances  are  mixed,  each  will  give 
its  own  system  of  lines,  as  if  it  were  burned  separately.  No  chem- 
ical reaction  is  equal  to  this  as  a  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
many  substances.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  obtain  a  flame  which  does 
Dot  show  the  presence  of  sodium,  as  TTinyi^iriyTr  of  a  grain  will  give 
the  characteristic  yellow  line  of  sodium.  Since  the  year  1860,  five 
new  metals  have  been  discovered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 
Two  of  these,  coesium  and  rubidium,  are  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  many  mineral  waters,  and  even  in  tobacco. 

500.  Under  extreme  temperatures  new  lines  are  added 
to  many  spectra;  and,  under  pressure,  hydrogen  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  continuous  spectrum ;  that  is,  one  in  which 
no  dark  lines  are  found. 

Any  incandescent  solid  will  emit,  at  977°  F.,  only  red  rays,  but  as 
the  heat  increases  the  orange  is  added,  and  then  the  other  colors  in 
succession,  until  at  2130°  F.  the  spectrum  becomes  continuous,  con- 
taining all  the  colors,  and,  by  consequence,  the  solid  appears  white 
hot  to  the  naked  eye.  The  lime  light  produced  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe  affords  a  convenient  method  of  obtaining  a  continuous 
spectrum.  The  electric  spark  ordinarily  gives  a  discontinuous  spec- 
trum, due  both  to  the  metallic  connectors  and  to  the  atmosphere ;  but 
if  the  spark  be  very  intense  the  spectrum  becomes  continuous. 

501.  Absorption  bands.  If  light  which  would  give  a 
continuous  spectrum  is  passed  through  certain  almost  trans- 
parent and  colorless  solutions,  and  then  examined,  dark 
lines  are  found,  which  are  due  to  absorption. 

Thus,  solutions  of  didymium  give  two  dark  lines,  one  in  the  yel- 
low and  the  other  in  the  green.  The  blood  also  produces  two  dark 
lines.  This  effect  is  produced,  not  only  by  light  transmitted  through 
a  dilute  solution,  but  also  when  a  spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  screen 
painted  with  blood. 

The  gases  also  produce  absorption  bands.     Nitrovia  «Le\^,  ^xA  >ORft 
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vapors  of  iodine  and  bromine,  produce  remarkable  series  of  black 
bands.  Even  the  atmosphere  exerts  an  absorptive  power,  which  Ib 
especially  energetic  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon.  Some  of  the 
Fraunhofer's  lines  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  air,  but  the  larger 
portion  must  have  another  cause. 

502.  If  the  sodium  spectmm  is  formed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  lime  light  is  transmitted  through  the  sodium 
flames,  a  dark  line  is  seen  in  place  of  the  yellow  sodium 
line,  and  the  spectrum  is  said  to  be  reversed. 

So,  also,  if  two  sodium  flames  are  placed  before  the  spectroscope, 
so  that  one  must  traverse  the  other,  no  spectrum  is  produced.  In 
other  words,  sodium  absorbs  the  same  rays  that  it  emits.  .This  is 
found  to  be  the  case  with  so  many  bodies  that  it  may  be  stated : 

1.  That  every  substance^  when  rendered  luminouSy  gives  out  rays  of  a 
definite  degree  of  refrangibUity, 

2.  The  same  substance  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  this  identical 
refrangibUity. 

503.  Explanation  of  Frannhofer^s  Lines.  Kirchhofl*  sup- 
poses (1.)  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  emits  a  continuous 
spectrum,  containing  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility ; 
(2.)  that  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  contains 
vapors  of  various  metals,  each  of  which  would  give  its  own 
system  of  bright  lines ;  (3.)  that  when  the  intense  light  of 
the  nucleus  is  transmitted  through  this  incandescent  atmos- 
phere, the  bright  lines  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  atmosphere  are  reversed;  (4.)  that  Fraunhofer*s  lines 
are  these  reversed  lines. 

Now,   since   very    many  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  coincide  with  the 
bright  lines  of  metals,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  these  metals  exist 
in  the  solar  atmosphere.     Iron  gives  four  hundred  bright  lines  which 
coincide  with   Fraunhofer's   lines.     Eighteen  different   metals   give 
similar  coincidences.     Hence,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  sun  con- 
tains iron,  nickel,  calcium,  magnesium,  chromium,  copper,  sodium, 
aluminum,  hydrogen,  and  a  few  other  elements.     But  no  evidence 
has  been  given  of  the  presence  of  mercury,  silver,  lithium,  gold,  and 
many  others. 
The  stellar  spectra  also  rV\ovi  rv«\\W  eo\i«A^^TkR«e.\  ^CKsa^^vtvMsand 
Aldebarsin  are  thought  to  cotitam  ao^v\xm,Tfta^«^\\asi,^\AV^^«s^^ 
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The  comets  and  nebulae  give  spectra  with  bright  lines,  which  seem  to 
show  that  these  bodies  are  incandescent  gases. 

504.  The  properties  of  the  spectmm  are  three ;  (1.)  Lu- 
minous; (2.)  Heating;  (3.)  Chemical;  but  all  the  rays  do 
not  possess  them  in  equal  intensity.  The  ordi nates  of  the 
curves  in  Fig.  222  show  the  relative  intensity  of  each  prop- 
erty in  a  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism  of  flint  glass. 

1.  The  luminous  intensity  is  greatest  in  the  yellow  and 
least  in  the  violet. 

2.  A  thermometer  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum will  indicate  an  increase  of  temperature  from  the 
violet  to  the  red. 

The  point  of  maximum  thermal  intensity  varies  with  the  material 
of  the  prism.  By  using  a  prism  of  rock  salt,  which  absorbs  but  little 
heat,  the  point  of  greatest  heating  power  is  found  to  be  beyond  the 
red  rays.  This  fact  shows  that  the  spectrum  contains  dark  rays  of 
heat,  invisible  to  the  eye,  which  are  refracted  less  than  the  red  rays. 

3.  Light  acts  as  a  chemical  agent,  because  it  is  essential 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  plants  and  to  various  chemical 
changes.  Thus  hydrogen  and  chlorine  combine  slowly  in 
diffused  light,  but  with  explosive  violence  in  direct  sun  light. 
The  relative  chemical  effect  of  the  different  rays  may  be  de- 
termined hj  placing  a  film  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the 
spectrum. 

To  accomplish  this,  dip  a  slip  of  paper  in  weak  brine 
made  from  common  salt;  then  dry  the  paper,  and  wash 
one  side  of  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dry 
the  paper  again.  A  film  of  chloride  of  silver  will  thus 
be  formed  on  the  paper,  which  will  remain  white  if  the 
operation  be  performed  in  a  darkened  room.  On  exposing 
this  paper  to  the  solar  spectrum,  the  chloride  of  silver  will 
blacken,  but  with  unequal  energy  in  the  different  rays.  A 
quartz  prism  is  best  adapted  for  these  experiments,  because 
glass  prisms  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  cVve\!Cv\evs\  wj'^. 

The  chemical  effect  is  scarcely  perceptible  m  l\vft  x^i^  laccv^  ^^^'sw 
la/s;  it  is  decidedly  present  in  the  blue,  and  aXlavm  VU  m^T^vcoxixa 
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intensity  in  the  violet.  The  action  extends  even  beyond  the  violet, 
which  shows  that  the  spectrum  contains  rays  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet,  but  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be  visible. 

If  these  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  be  concentrated  by  a  quartz  lens, 
they  form  a  faint  beam  of  lavender  colored  light.  These  rays  also 
become  visible  when  they  fall  on  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
quinine,  or  on  glass  colored  with  uranium.  This  property  is  called 
fiuorescencej  and  is  due  to  the  power  which  these  substances  have  of 
changing  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays. 

505.  Interference  and  combination.  If  the  wave  theory 
is  correo^  the  luminous  vibrations  must  produce  all  the 
phenomena  of  combination  and  interference,  (377). 

These  phenomena  may  be  shown  in  various  ways.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  that  afforded  by  the  reflection  of  waves  from  both  surfeuses 

of  very  thin  plates*  If  a  convex 
lens,  A  B,  Fig.  227,  with  a  long  ra- 
dius of  curvature,  be  firmly  pressed  on 

_..,,.,...,.,.,.....,,_^        a  plane  glass,  D  E,  a  thin  film  of  air 

^  ®  ^       '    -F  G  H  will    be    inclosed   between    the   two 

FiQ.  227.  glasses,  whose  exact  thickness  at  any 

point  can  easily  be  estimated.  If  a 
beam  of  homogeneous  light  be  allowed  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the 
upper  surface,  a  portion  will  be  reflected  from  the  convex  surface, 
A  C,  and  another  portion  from  the  plane  surface,  D  E. 

These  two  systems  of  waves  will  intersect  in  crests  and  hollows,  ac- 
cording as  their  paths  difler  by  a  whole  number  of  undulations,  or  bj 
an  odd  number  of  semi-undulations.  At  a  certain  distance  from  C,  as 
at  F,  the  two  waves  will  meet  in  opposite  phases  and  destroy  each 
other,  and  the  ring  at  F  will  appear  black.  At  a  greater  distance,  as 
at  G,  the  waves  will  meet  in  the  same  phase  and  increase  the  ampli- 
tude of  vibrations,  and  produce  a  bright  ring  the 
same  color  as  the  light.  Other  points  will  be  found 
beyond  G,  in  which  the  waves  will  meet  in  opposite 
or  similar  phases,  and,  consequently,  a  series  of  black 
and  colored  rings  will  be  formed  about  the  center, 
C.  If  the  yellow  sodium  flame  is  employed,  we 
shall  have  alternately  black  and  yellow  rings;  if 
red  light  be  employed,  a  similar  system  of  red  and  black  rings  is 
produced,  and  so  on  for  other  colors. 

506.  If  solar  light  be  employed,  each  ring  contains  all 
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the  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  order,  from  violet  on  the  inner 
edge  to  red  on  the  outer,  because  the  different  colors  have, 
different  refrangibilities,  and  the  rings  are  not  exactly  super- 
imposed. The  smallest  rings  are  the  most  brilliant,  because 
the  vibrations  coincide  the  most  frequently. 

These  rings  are  known  as  Newton's  rings,  and  by  finding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  of  air  between  the  glasses,  the  following  table  has 
been  constructed: 


Colors. 


/ 


Extreme  red... 

Red 

Orange 

Yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Indigo 

Violet 

Extreme  violet 


Lengths  of  wares 

ill  parts 

of  an  inch. 

.0000266 
.0000256 
.0000240 
.0000227 
.0000211 
.0000196 
.0000185 
.0000174 
.0000167 


Number  of  waves 
in  an  inch. 

37640 
39180 
41610 
44000 
47460 
51110 
54070 
57490 
59750 


Number  of  waves  in  a 
second. 


442000000(300000 
458000000000000 
489000000000000 
517000000000000 
558000000000000 
599000000000000 
634000000000000 
675000000000000 
702000000000000 


507.  Similar  phenomena  of  interference  may  be  observed 
in  other  very  thin  plates,  as  in  mica,  soap  bubbles,  or  in  the 
film  of  oil  on  water,  or  alcohol  on  glass.  Striated  surfaces, 
formed  by  very  fine  parallel  grooves,  reflect  bright  colors 
for  the  same  reason.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  iridescence 
of  mother  of  pearl,  of  labradorite,  and  of  the  changeable 
hues  in  the  plumage  of  birds  and  the  scales  of  insects. 

508.  Diffiraction.  When  a  pencil  of  light  encounters  an 
obstacle,  the  rays  diverge  from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle  as 
if  from  a  new  point.  The  light  then  enters  the  shadow  of 
the  obstacle,  and  is  said  to  be  diffracted.  If  a  thin  body,  as 
a  hair,  is  placed  in  a  small  opening,  the  diffracted  rays  cross 
each  other  and  produce  fringes  of  colored  light,  which  are 
due  to  interference.  Light  is  always  diffracted  when  it 
passes  the  edge  of  an  object,  but  it  is  rarely  observed, 
because  the  fringes  are  illuminated  by  light  from  other 
souroee,  luid  quenched. 
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509.  The  color  of  light  is  determined  by  the  frequency 
of  its  vibrations,  and  its  brightness  by  the  amplitude  of  its 
vibrations. 

The  heating,  luminous,  and  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum 
are  the  same  in  kind,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  as  red 
differs  from  violet ;  that  is,  in  degree  of  refrangibility  and 
rapidity  of  vibration.  The  retina  of  the  human  eye  is  so 
constructed  that  only  rays  of  medium  refrangibility  and 
rapidity  excite  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  to  vibration. 
The  appreciation  of  color  varies  greatly  with  different  indi- 
viduals, but  the  reason  of  this  is  not  yet  understood. 

From  observations  made  in  animals,  it  would  seem  that 
certain  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are  sensitive  to  one  color, 
and  others  to  another.  The  eye  which  is  defective  in  these 
fibers  is  color  blind,  or  unable  to  distinguish  colors  appro- 
priate to  the  lacking  nerve  fibers.  Dalton  could  not  distin- 
guish blue  from  crimson  ;  others  confound  different  colors, 
and  some  can  not  distinguish  colors  at  all,  and  yet  in  every 
other  respect  their  sight  is  perfect. 

510.  The  natural  color  of  a  body  is  due  to  the  power  it 
has  of  extinguishing  certain  vibrations  and  reflecting  or 
transmitting  others.  A  white  screen  placed  in  the  solar 
spectrum  appears  of  all  the  colors.  A  red  screen  appears 
brighter  red  in  the  red  rays  of  tlie  spectrum,  and  almost 
black  in  the  blue.  A  red  object  can  reflect  only  red  rays, 
and  absorbs  the  rest.  Hence,  the  color  of  an  opaque  body 
is  due  to  the  light  which  it  reflects.  A  body  that  reflects 
all  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  white;  a  body  that 
reflects  no  light,  or  but  very  little,  is  black.  Most  natural 
colors  of  bodies,  when  examined  by  the  prism,  are  found  to 
be  compound. 

If  all  the  solar  light  is  transmitted  by  a  transparent  body  it  appears 

colorless.     If  it  absorbs  some  of  the  rays,  the  emergent  light  will 

be  of  the  color  produced  by  the  transmitted  vibrations.     Thus,  red 

glass  transmits  a  nearly  homogerveows  xe^.    k\i  ^xsvcoLOivvvaiCsal  solntioD 

of  oxide  of  copper  transmits  a  ^exy  -i^vxt^  Wwa*   ^oicifc  Xso^'^  ^t^^'di. 
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one  color  and  transmit  another;  thu8,  gold  appears  yellow  by  reflected 
light  and  green  by  transmitted  light. 

511.  The  rainbow  is  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  re- 
flection, refraction,  dispersion,  and  interference  of  the  solar 
rays  in  passing  through  drops  of  rain.  For  its  formation, 
it  is  necessary  (1.)  that  the  sun  shall  shine  during  a  shower, 
(2.)  that  the  observer  shall  stand  with  his  back  to  the  sun, 
between  the  drops  of  rain  and  the  sun.  When  two  bows 
are  visible,  the  inner  and  brighter  is  called  the  primary  bow, 
the  outer,  the  secondary  bow.  Each  bow  contains  all  the 
prismatic  colors,  so  arranged  that  in  the  primary  bow  the 
red  band  is  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  secondary  bow  on 
the  inside.  The  common  center  of  both  arches  is  always 
in  the  prolongation  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  of  the  observer.     Fig.  230. 

512.  The  formation  of  the  primary  bow  may  be  ex- 
plained  by  tracing  the  course  of  the  sun's  rays  through  a 
drop  of  rain. 

Suppose  the  parallel  rays  of  the  sun,  S  S'  S"  S'",  to  fall 


Fio.  229, 


on  the  rain  drop.     The  ray,  SI,  which  falls  per^ewdxaw.- 
larly  on  the  drop  will  suffer  no  refraction,  Wt  Vi!l\  ^:i<i  ^^^- 
tmUjr  rejected  back,  as  it  enters   and  leaves  tke  dito^^  ^^ 
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the  line,  S  I.  Any  ray  of  little  obliquity  to  the  surface 
of  the  drop,  as  S'l',  will  be  refracted  to  t',  where  it 
will  be  reflected  to  E',  and  then  again  refracted  in  the 
direction  K'E',  making  a  small  angle  with  the  incident 
ray,  S'l'.  The  angle  of  deviation  between  the  incideDt 
and  emerging  rays  will  increaae  until  we  reach  a  ray,  S"I". 
about  59"  from  the  axis,  for  which  the  deviation,  8"  V  E", 
is  the  greatest  possible. 

Beyond  this  limit  the  deviation  of  the  emergent  rays 
will  ^;ain  diminish,  until  we  reach  the  ray,  S'"  I'",  which 
is  tangent  to  the  top.  Hence,  of  the  incident  rays  near  the 
limit  of  59°,  those  above  I"  will  emerge  very  nearly  parallel 
to  those  below.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus  dispersed  by 
each  refraction  as  by  a  nearly  spherical  prism,  but  wUl  be 
more  intense  in  the  direction  of  the  parallel  rays,  R"  E",  so 
that  these  only  will  bring  to  the  eye  the  impression  of  color. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  different 
rays,  the  line  of  greatest  intensity  is  not  the  same  for  the  differ- 
ent colors.  For  the  red  ray,  the  angle,  S"VE",  between  the 
incident  and  emergent 
pencils  is  about  42°;  for 
the  violet,  about  40°, 
and  for  the  other  colors 
between  these  limits. 

If,  now,  the  line, 
8  0C,  Fig.  229,  be  con- 
ceived to  paes  from  the 
sun  through  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  the  angles 
S"  Vo  and  Vo  Care 
equal,  because  the  solar 
rays  are  parallel. 
Hence,  if  the  eye  be 
taken  as  the  center, 
the  red  rays  will  all  be 
seen  in  a  circle  of  42°  radius  ;  the  violet  rays  in  a  circle  of 
40°  radius,  and  the  other  colors  between  these.     As  the 
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emergent  rays  are  nearly,  but  not  exactly  parallel,  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  combine  and  interfere,  and  will,  of 
course,  give  rise  to  colored  bands  separated  by  dark  spaces. 
The  colors  are  much  brighter  by  reason  of  combination, 
and  purer  by  reason  of  interference,  because  a  dark  band 
separates  each  color  from  the  other.  The  second  band  of 
each  color  is  sometimes  bright  enough  to  be  visible,  and 
then  forms  a  spurious  bow  below  the  primary, 

513.  The  secondary  bow  is  due  to  two  reflections  and 
two  refractions.  In  order  that  the  rays  may  descend  to  the 
observer,  the  incident  rays 
must  enter  below  the  axis 
of  the  drop,  as  in  Fig. 
231.  Only  the  rays  which 
enter  at  a  distance  of  about 
71°  below  the  axis,  will 
emerge  sufficiently  parallel 

,  ,     .    _        "^  f  Fid.  231. 

to  give  a  bright  color  at  a 

great  distance.  The  red  band  has  a  radius  of  about  51°, 
and  the  violet  about  54°.  As  some  light  is  lost  at  each 
reflection,  the  secondary  bow  is  fainter  than  the  primary. 

The  extent  of  the  bow  depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun.  When 
the  sun  is  in  the  horizon,  the  arches  are  semicircles;  as  it  rises 
they  diminish,  the  primary  bow  ceasing  when  its  altitude  is  about 
42°,  and  the  secondary  when  about  54°.  If  the  sun  is  at  or  a  little 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  observer  is  sufficiently  elevated,  a  com- 
plete circle  may  be^ren^ered  visible.  Such  circular  rainbows  are 
often  observed  near  waterfalls  and  fountains. 

Faint  lunar  rainbows  are  sometimes  seen.  The  hcUos  seen  about  the 
sun  and  moon  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  light  refracted  by  minute 
crystals  of  ice  8U8pende<l  in  the  air. 

514.  Becapitulation. 

When  solar  light  is  examined  by  a  prism,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
seven  primary  colors,  which  are  interrupted  by  dark  lines. 

Other  laminons  bodies  yield  spectra  which  resemble  the  solar  spec- 
tram  in  many  particulars. 
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All  spectra  have  luminous,  thermal,  and  chemical  propertiee,  bat 
not  in  equal  inteiiBJIy. 

The  Bpectruiu  analysis  dependB  on  the  fact  that  every  luminom 
body  emits  rays  of  definite  refrangibility. 

The  dark  lines  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  every  luminous  bod; 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  rays  which  it  emits. 

Luminous  vibrations  may  be  made  to  combine  and  interfere  by  re- 
flection, refraction,  and  diffraction. 

Colors  are  dependent  on  the  frequency  of  the  luminous  TibratioDS. 

VISION   AND   OPTICAL   INSTRUMENTS, 

S16.  Camera,  obioura.  One  form  of  this  instrument  haa 
already  been  described  in  section  444.  The  pAofoyrayAer'* 
camera,  Fig.  232,  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
The  box,  C,  is  the  dark  chamber.  The  screen,  E,  is  of 
ground  glass,  inserted  in  the  movable  frame,  B.     An  achro- 


matic convex  lens  is  placed  in  the  tube,  A,  in  order  to 
render  the  image  clear  and  well  defined.  The  focus  infiT 
be  adjusted  to  objects  at  different  distances  by  moving  ihe 
screen,  or  the  lens  backward  or  forward.  The  image  will 
be  real,  and  smaller  than  the  object,  because  the  object  ii 
placed  more  than  twice  the  focal  distance  in  front  of  the 
lens.  •  - 
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516.  Tb.«  draughtsman  a  camera  is  uf>ed  for  sketching 
natural  scenerj  The  student  can  readily  make  an  in'itru- 
ment  of  this  kind  by  inserting  a  convex  spectacle  glass 
m  an  orifice  at  the  top  of  a  box,  aliout  tno  feet  bigh,  and 
placing  a  plane  mirror  at  an  angle  of  43°,  bo  as  to  reflect 
the  light  from  external  objects  downward  through  the 
lens  The  image  can  be  received  on  a  paper  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  A  shanl  must  be  thrown  o^er  the 
open  side  of  the  box,  m  order  to  shut  out  the  extraneous 
hght 


517  Bie  baman  aye  is  \ery  nearly  spencal,  and  is 
%l)out  an  inch  in  diameter  It  consists  essentially  of  (1  ) 
three  enveloping  coats,  and  (2  )  three  refracting  bodies. 
t'lg   233  presents  these  parts  in  horizontal  section 

(1  )  The  outer  coat,  or  uhite  of  the  e>e,  is  a  tough  and 
Opaque  membrane  called  the  gekroUf  In  the  front  part  of 
this,  the  transparent  iwjiea,  a,  is  set  m  like  a  watch  glasi 

The  middle  coat,  I,  is  the  choroid,  which  consists  of  a 
membrane,  abundantly  supplied  »ith  blood-vessels,  and 
covered,  on  its  inner  face,  by  a  dark,  velvety  substance, 
ealled  the  bl/v^  pigment 

The  inner  coat  is  the  retina,  m,  which  is  mainly  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve,  n,  with  the  addition  of  teiiavwaX 


: 
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nerve  elements  for  the  perception  of  light,  spread  out  in    - 
very  fine  net-work  on  the  black  pigment. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  the  choroid 
becomes  thicker,  and  terminates  in  the  ciliary  processes.  To 
the  outer  portion  of  these  is  attached  an  opaque,  contractile 
membrane,  rf,  called  the  iris,  because-  it  is  the  colored  por- 
tion of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  pierced  by  an  aperture,  called 
the  pupil,  through  which  the  luminous  rays  pass  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye. 

(2.)  Behind  the  iris,  and  supported  by  a  suspensory  liga- 
ment, attached  to  the  ciliary  muscle  which  proceeds  from 
the  ciliary  processes,  is  the  crystalline  lens,  f.  This  is  a 
double  convex  lens,  having  its  anterior  face  of  less  con- 
vexity than  the  posterior. 

The  portion  of  the  eye,  e,  between  the  cornea  and  the 
crystalline,  is  filled  with  a  thin  liquid,  called  the  aqveous 
humor. 

Behind  the  crystalline  is  the  chamber,  h,  which  is  filled 
with  a  jelly-like  liquid,  called  the  vitreous  hurnor.  The 
humors  and  the  crystalline  are  each  surrounded  by  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  or  capsule. 

518.  If  a  luminous  point  be  placed  before  the  eye,  the 
central  rays  pass  through  the  cornea,  and  enter  the  aqueous 
humor.  Of  these  rays,  the  more  divergent  are  intercepted 
by  the  iris,  and  only  those  which  are  nearly  parallel  are 
admitted  through  the  pupil  to  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
These  are  transmitted  through  the  crystalline  and  the  vit- 
reous humor,  and  finally  fall  upon  the  retina. 

The  effect  of  these  refracting  bodies  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  a  converging  system  of  lenses,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, tend  to  form,  at  or  very  near  the  retina,  an  image  of»the 
luminous  point.  The  same  being  true  of  all  diverging  pencils 
proceeding  from  an  object,  there  will  be  formed  on  the  retina 
an  image  of  the  object,  yj\i\c\v.  ViXV  \ife  \»^«ttftd^  because  the 
axes  of  the  pencils  crosa  eac^i  ol\i^T\ieioT^x«M3y\\sv%^^^tj^ 
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ilia.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  eye  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  photographer's  camera. 

519.  The  sensation  of  sight  is  due  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  image  on  the  terminal  percipient  nerve  ele- 
ments of  the  retina,  and  thence  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve 
fibers  to  the  brain.  These  nerve  elements  are  contained  in 
a  layer  next  the  black  pigment,  and  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  very  minute  bodies,  arranged  side  by  side,  and 
resembling  rods  and  coneB,  standing  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  retina.  It  is  supposed  that  the  waves  of  light 
fidling  upon  this  layer  of  rods  and  cones  produce  vibrations, 
which  are  conducted  by  the  nerve  fibers  in  such  a  way  to 
the  brain  that  it  is  excited  and  acknowledges  the  reception 
of  the  luminous  image  on  the  retina. 

520.  The  impression  made  on  the  retina  is  not  instan- 
taneous, and  when  once  made  continues,  on  the  average,  for 
nearly  one-third  of  a  second  after  the  exciting  cause  has 
ceased  to  act.  If,  therefore,  an  ignited  coal  be  whirled 
about  rapidly,  luminous  rings  are  produced. 

Many  optical  toys  owe  their 
effect  to  the  duration  of  the 
impression  on  the  retina.  The 
Thaumatrope,  or  "twirl  me 
round,"  Fig.  234,  consists  of  a 
card  which  is  made  to  revolve 

by  means  of  strings  attached  to  Fia.  234. 

its  sides.    A   horse   may  be  so 

painted  on  one  side  and  a  rider  on  the  other,  that  a  rapid  revolution  of 
the  card  will  canse  the  rider  to  appear  seated  on  the  horse.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  in  the  familiar  Zoetrope,  by  which  an  object  painted 
in  different  positions  appears  to  perform  the  motions  of  real  life. 

531.  The  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  different  distances 
is  efifected  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  upon  the  crys- 
talline lens.    When  the  eye  is  turned  toward  a  distant  object, 
the  muscle  relaxes  and  the  lens  is  flattened.',  W\.,  fc\  \i^"^T 
objeetg,  the  muscle  contracts  and  the  lena  V)ecoTSiQi&  xsi^^t^ 
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convex.  In  this  way,  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  object  is 
made  always  to  fall  upon  the  retina.  The  power  of  accom- 
modation is  very  great,  and  is  exerted  unconsciously  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Nevertheless,  there  is  for  all  eyes  a 
certain  distance  at  which  the  parts  of  an  object,  as,  for 
instance,  the  letters  on  this  page,  are  seen  with  most  dis- 
tinctness. This  distance,  which  varies  for  ordinary  eyes 
from  five  to  ten  inches,  is  called  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision. 

522.  The  limits  of  distinct  vision.  In  order  that  an 
object  may  appear  distinct,  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  must 
enter  the  eye  nearly  parallel.  If  rays  diverge  from  a  point 
more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  eye,  those  that  enter 
the  eye  will  be  sensibly  parallel.  The  nearer  the  object  is 
to  the  eye,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  image,  provided 
always  that  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 
If  a  printed  page  be  brought  too  close  to  the  eye,  the  letters 
appear  more  or  less  blurred,  because  the  rays  are  too  di- 
vergent to  focus  on  the  retina.  For  normal  eyes,  the  far- 
thest point  of  distinct  vision  is  infinitely  distant,  the  nearest 
point  about  three  and  one-half  inches.  Far-sighted  eyes  are 
those  whose  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  exceeds  ten 
inches,  and  near-sighted  eyes  are  those  whose  farthest  point 
of  distinct  vision  is  at  a  finite  distance,  varying  from  three 
inches  to  twenty  feet. 

523.  The  normal  eye  is  very  nearly  round,  and  the  prin- 


p 


Fio.  235. 


cipal  focus  of  parallel  rays  falls  on  the  retina,  as  at  E} 
Fig.  235.     From  this  figure  there  are  two  principal  devifr 
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tions,  producing  what  are  known  as  Myopic  and  Hyperme- 
tropic vision.  The  myopic  eye  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  in 
which  the  retina,  M,  lies  beyond  the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 
For  this  cause,  only  divergent  rays  are  brought  to  focus  on 
the  retina,  and  thus  near-sightedness  results.  Such  eyes  will 
obtain  relief  by  the  use  of  concave  glasses. 

The  hypermetropic  eye  is  a  prolate  spheroid,  in  which  the 
retina,  H,  lies  in  front  of  the  focus  of  parallel  rays.  Hence, 
only  the  convergent  rays  come  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and 
far-sightedness  results.  When  such  eyes  deviate  but  little 
from  the  normal,  the  power  of  accommodation  may  be  suffi- 
ciently active  to  produce  perfect  vision,  but  in  other  cases 
they  will  require  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

There  are  other  anomalies  of  refraction  in  the  eye,  among 
which  astigmatism  is  the  most  common.  Persons  so  affected 
find  it  difficult  to  see  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  distinctly 
at  the  same  moment.  The  glasses  used  to  correct  astigma- 
tism are  cut  from  cylindrical  surfaces  instead  of  spherical. 

Another  defect  of  the  eye  is  called  presbyopia,  because  it 
is  generally  found  only  in  old  persons.  This  results  from  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
by  reason  of  which  the  power  of  accommodation  is  weak- 
ened, and  only  distant  objects  are  seen  distinctly.  This  kind 
of  far-sightedness  may  also  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  convex 
glasses.  * 

524.  Magnifying  glasses.  If  an  object  be  very  minute, 
the  image  formed  on  the  retina  will  be  too  small  to  affect 
the  optic  nerve.  If  the  object  be  too  near,  the  rays  will  not 
focus  op  the  retina,  because  they  are  too  divergent.  Suppose 
a  pin  hole  to  be  pricked  in  a  thin  card  and  placed  between 
the  eye  and  a  printed  page.     Now,  if  the  page  be  brought 


<f  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  presbyopia  is 
<lue  to  the  flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  that  all  treatment  based  on  this 
theory  is  absard.  Either  of  the  defects  mentioned  may  be  relieved  by  the 
Dae  of  spectacles ;  but  as  there  is  great  danger  of  injuring  the  eye  by  the 
wihaae  of  spectacles,  the  glasses  suitable  for  each  case  should  be  selected 
only  by  ooinpetent  oculists. 
N.P.25. 
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very  close  to  the  eye,  the  outer  divergent  rays  will  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  eye  will  be  able  to  converge  the  few  nearly 
parallel  rays  to  a  focus,  and  thereby  form  a  fiiint  but  distinct 
image.  At  the  same  time,  the  letters  will  appear  magnified, 
because  the  visual  angle  is  increased. 

A  convex  lens  placed  a  little  nearer  the  object  than  its 
focal  distance  will  converge  all  the  rays  on  the  retina,  thus 
preserving  all  the  light  while  it  magnifies  the  object  by  in- 
creasing the  visual  angle.  Since  the  lens  may  be  held  close 
to  the  eye,  the  magnifying  power  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  distance  of  distinct  vision  by  the  focal  distance  of  the 
lens. 

Thus,  if  a  lens  have  a  focal  distance  of  one-half  an  inch,  and  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision  be  assumed  as  ten  inches,  the  lens  will 
magnify  twenty  times  in  diameter  or  four  hundred  times  in  area. 
Lenses  have  been  made  having  a  focal  distance  of  ^^  of  an  inch,  and 
a  consequent  magnifying  power  of  five  hundred  diameters. 

With  a  powerful  lens,  the  object  must  be  very  near  the 
surface ;  consequently,  only  the  smallest  portion  of  the  object 
will  be  seen ;  hence,  the  fidd  of  view  diminishes  as  the  mag- 
nifying power  increases.  Moreover,  from  the  great  nearness 
of  the  object,  the  outer  rays  are  so  diverging  as  to  cause 
spherical  aberration ;  for  this  reason,  only  the  central  por- 
tion of  a  lens  can  be  used,  and  this  is  termed  its  aperture. 

The  diamond  has  nearly  twice  the  refracting  power  of  glass,  and 
hence  the  same  magnifying  power  can  be  attained  with  a  lens  of  less 

curvature,  and  is  consequently  less  subject 
to  spherical  aberration  than  those  of  glass. 
DIAMOND  8APFHIBB  GLASS.      ^hc  comparativc  thicknesses  and  curva- 
■p^Q  236.  tures  of  three  lenses  having  the  same  mag- 

nifying power  are  shown  in  Fig.  236. 
The  loss  of  light  by  absorption  is  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  lens,  and  also  to  the  size  of  the  aperture.  The  iUwnirutting  power 
of  a  lens  is  the  amount  of  light  it  collects  from  the  object  and  trans- 
mits to  the  eye;  hence,  as  high  magnifying  powers  require  small 
apertures,  their  illuminating  powers  are  feeble  and  require  that  the 
illumination  of  the  object  should  be  intense.  This  is  effected  by  con- 
densing the  solar  light  upon  it  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  or  hy 
a  large  convex  lens. 
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THE  STEREOSCOPE. 


From  these  considerstlonB,  it  foUowii  that  microscope*  of  d 
focal  distances  are  required  for  different  purpoaes.  The  magnifying 
gta»aa  used  for  viewing  pictures  afford  a  large  field  of  view  and 
msgnify  but  little;  the  smaller  glasses  used  by  watchmakers  are 
of  greater  magnifying  power.  Pocket  microscopes  usually  contain 
two  or  three  lenses,  acting  as  a  single  thick  lens.  They  do  Dot 
usually  magnify  more  than  from  five  In  ten  diameters. 

S25.  The  Btereoicope.  If  a  solid  object,  as  a  die,  be 
held  a  short  distance  before  the  eyes,  each  eye  will  Bee  the 
object  from  a  different  poiot  of  view ;   and,  consequently, 


l" 

^ 

1_ 

• 

the  two  images  formed  on  the  redna  will  not  be  exactly 
alike.  Fig.-237  represents  a  die  aa  seen  by  the  left  and 
right  eyes  respectively.  By  the  blending  of  these  two 
images,  the  object  appears  solid.  This  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  engraving,  if  a  card  be  held  between  the  two 
figures,  and  they  are  steadily  looked  at 
for  a  few  seconds,  one  by  the  right  eye 
and  the  other  by  the  left.  The  stereo- 
scope. Fig.  238,.  is  contrived  to  assist 


^M      t-'Je 


Mm.  93S.  Fm.  Za. 

the  eye  in  Uending  two  slightly  different  p\cil\n«»  (if 
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same  object,  taken  from  points  of  view  related  to  each  other 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer. 
These  pictures  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  and 
viewed  through  two  eye  pieces,  which  are  segments  cul 
from  a  double  convex  lens.  A  diaphragm,  D,  Fig.  239, 
prevents  each  eye  from  seeing  more  than  one  picture. 
The  rays  of  light  from  A,  after  emerging  from  the  lens, 
M,  reach  the  eye  as  if  they  came  from  C,  while  rays  from 
B,  after  emerging  from  N,  appear  also  to  come  from  C. 
Thus  the  two  pictures  are  blended  in  one,  and  appear  to 
come  from  a  solid  object  at  C. 

526.  The  magic  lantern  is  an  instrument  by  which  trans- 
lucent objects  are  magnified  and  thrown  upon   a  screfflL 


A  lamp  ia  placed  in  the  common  focus  of  a  reflector,  MN, 
and  of  a  convex  lena.  A,  go  that  a  strong  beam  of  light  i> 
thrown  on  the  object  inserted  in  the  slit,  CD,  The  magni- 
fying lens  forms  an  image  of  the  object  on  the  screen,  E  F, 
placed  at  its  conjugate  focus.  The  objects  are  usually 
painted  on  glass,  but  the  instrument  may  also  be  used  to 
magnify  photographs  on  glass,  or  natural  translucent  ob- 
jects, as  the  wings  of  insects  pasted  on  glass. 

The  image  may  be  made  as  laige  as  is  desired,  by  adjust- 
ing the  lens,  B,  but  as  the  brightness  of  the  image  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  as  the  object  is  enlarged,  strong  illu- 
minating power  must  he  used.  The  electric  and  the  lime 
light  are  sometimes  used.  The  «o/or  mtcroseope  is  essentially 
a  magic  lantern,  illuminated  by  the  sun. 


THE  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE, 
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The  phantasmagoria  and  dissolving  views  of  the  showmen 
are  obtained  by  combining  the  effects  of  two  lanterns,  whose 
focal  distances  are  readily  adjusted. 

527.  The  compound  microscope  consists  of  an  object 
glass,  or  objective,  M,  of  short  focus,  and  an  eye  glass,  N, 
of  less  magnifying  power.  The  object,  AB,  is  placed  a 
little  beyond  the  focus  of  the  objective,  and  its  real  image, 
a  6,  inverted  and  magnified,  is  formed  a  little  within  the 
focus  of  the  eye  glass.     By  this  glass  the  real  image  is 


ofU;.." 
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viewed  as  by  a  simple  microscope,  and  hence  forms  another 
image,  a' 6',  which  is  still  more  magnified,  and  is  virtual. 
The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mag- 
nifying powers  of  the  two  glasses ;  if  the  objective  magnifies 
fifty  diameters,  and  the  eye  piece  ten  diameters,  the  total 
magnifying  power  is  five  hundred  diameters.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  form  of  microscope  is,  that  a  comparatively 
large  field  of  view  may  be  attained  with  high  magnifying 
power. 

To  attain  a  larger  field  of  view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  correct  the 
errors  arising  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations,  both  the 
objective  and  the  eye  glass  are  frequently  composed  of  two  or  more 
lenses,  but  each  combination  acts  as  a  single  lens. 

The  difference  between  the  simple  and  compound  microscopes  con- 
sists not  in  the  number  of  glasses  employed,  but  in  this,  that  in  the 
simple  microscope  the  object  is  viewed  directly,  and  in  the  compound 
microscope  a  real  magnified  image  of  the  object  is  viewed  by  a  com- 
mon magnifier. 

528.  The  telescope  is  used  for  viewing  distant  objects. 
A  real  image  of  the  object  is  first  formed  in  the  principal 
focus  of  a  concave  mirror,  or  of  a  convex  lena  \   axA  >^vi^ 
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image,  which  is  always  smaller  than  the  object,  is  then 
magnified  by  an  eye  glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  a 
simple  microscope.  In  the  refraeting  telescope  the  image  is 
formed  by  an  object  glass  of  small  convexity ;  in  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,  by  a  concave  mirror. 

529.  The  astronomical  telescope  consists  of  the  object 
glass,  M,  and  the  eye  glass,  N.  The  object  glass  forms  an 
inverted  image,  b  a,  of  tRe  distant  object,  A  B,  in  its  prin-" 
cipal  focus,  F ;  this  image  is  then  viewed  by  the  eye  glass, 


Fia.  242. 

N,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  image  at  a  distance 
a  little  less  than  its  own  focal  length.  If  the  eye  were 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  object  glass,  it  would  see  the 
object  and  the  image  under  the  same  visual  angle,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  same  size ;  but  by  means  of  the  eye  glass, 
the  image  appears  as  much  larger  as  the  focal  length  of  the 
eye  glass  is  less  than  the  focal  length  of  the  object  glass. 
Hence,  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  found  by 
dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  by  that  of  the 
eye  glass. 

The  object  glass  should,  therefore,  be  of  small  convexity,  that  it3 
focal  distance  may  be  as  great  as  possible,  and  the  eye  glass  should 
be  of  great  convexity,  because  the  magnifying  power  depends  on  it. 
Great  magnifying  power  requires  a  sufficient  illuminating  power  in 
the  object  glass.  For  this  reason  the  object  glass  should  have  as 
great  area  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  the  real  image  brighter. 
The  telescope  in  the  Chicago  observatory  has  an  object  glass  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter ;  it,  therefore,  takes  in  at  least  five  thousand  times 
more  light  than  the  pupil  of  the  naked  eye. 

A  telescope  recently  constructed  in  England  has  an  object  glass 
twenty-five  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the  largest  refracting  telescope 
in  the  world. 

An  astronomical  telescope  is  called  an  equatorial  when  it  is  so 
mounted  that  it  sweeps  east  or  west  in  the  heavens  parallel  to  the 
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rib's  equator.  Jt  is  moved  by  clock  work,  so  that  when  it  is  once 
directed  toward  a  fixed  star  it  compensates  for  the  diurnal  revolution 
of.  the  earth,  and  keeps  the  star  constantly  in  the  field  of  view. 

530.  The  terrestrial  telescope.  The  inversion  of  the 
image  in  the  astronomical  telescope  is  of  little  moment  in 
viewing  heavenly  bodies,  but  would  be  a  serious  inconveni- 
ence for  terrestrial  objects.  The  terrestrial  telescope  has, 
therefore,  two  additional  lenses  for  rendering  the  image 
erect.  Two  convex  glasses,  P  and  Q,  are  so  placed  that 
the  lens,  P,  renders  the  rays  diverging  from  the  image,  6  a, 
formed  by  the  object  glass,  M,  parallel  to  each  other.    After 


tJtH'.... 
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crossing  at  H,  these  rays  again  converge  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye  glass  and  form  an  image,  a'  6',  inverted  with  respect  to 
the  first  image,  but  erect  with  respect  to  the  object.  This 
second  image  is  then  magnified  in  the  ordinary  manner  by 
the  eye  glass,  R.  The  magnifying  power  is  the  same  as  in 
the  astronomical  telescope,  provided  the  correcting  glasses, 
P  and  Q,  have  equal  focal  length,  but  the  absorption  of 
light  is  much  greater. 

531.  Oalileo*8  telescope  consists  of  a  convex  object  glass 
and  a  concave  eye  glass.  The  object  glass  tends  to  form  a 
real  but  inverted  image  at  6  a ;   but  the  rays  converging  to 


Fio.  244. 


this  image,  as  Ma,  Oa,  are  intercepted  by  the  eye  glass, 
B,  which  is  placed  at  its  focal  distance  in  front  of  the  image, 
and  after  refraction  appear  to  diverge  from  the  points  a'  and 
V.    Hence,  the  object  will  appear  erect,  and  as  tclmqV  \8ct^^x 
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than  the  object  as  the  focal  length,  O  F,  of  the  convex  lena 
exceeds  the  focal  length,  O'F,  of  the  concave  lens. 

The  length  of  the  astronomical  telescope  equals  the  sum  of  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  glasses,  hat  that  of  the  Galilean  telescope 
equals  the  differefnce  of  the  focal  lengths:  hence,  the  Galilean  tele- 
scope may  be  made  short  and  portable.  The  field  of  view  is  much 
limited,  because  only  the  central  portion  of  the  emergent  rays  can 
enter  the  eye. 

The  opera  glass  consists  of  two  Galilean  telescopes  placed  near  to- 
gether, so  as  to  produce  an  image  in  each  eye.  The  magnifying 
power  is  low,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  diameters.  Field  and 
night  glasses  are  simply  large  opera  glasses. 

632.  Eeflecting  telescopes  are  of  several  different  forms, 
which  take  their  names  from  their  inventors.  Herschel's 
telescope  consists  of  a  single  concave  reflector,  M,  and  an 
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Fig.  245. 


eye  piece,  O.  The  reflector  is  so  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  that  the  image  of  the  star  is  formed  in  front 
of  the  eye  piece,  near  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  is  then 
magnified  by  the  convex  lens. 

In   Newton's  telescope,  the  reflected  rays  are  received  on  a  small 
plane  mirror,  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  concave  mirror,  which  again 
reflects  them  to  an  eye  piece  attached  to  the  side  of  the  telescope.    Lord 
Kosse's  telescope  has  a  mirror  six  feet  in  diameter,  whase  focal  length 
is  fifty-four  feet.     The  amount  of  available  light  received  at  the  eye 
piece  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  as  much  light  as 
commonly  enters  the  eye.     This  enormous  illuminating  power  enables 
the  observer  to  use  eye  glasses  whose  magnifying  power  is  so  great 
that  an  object  a?  large  as  the  capitol  at  Washington  could  readily  be 
perceived   at  the  distance   of  our  moon.      Its   highest   magnifying 
power  is  over  six  thousand  diameters. 


DOUBLE  REFRACTION. 


534.  BMapitalation. 


The  human  eje  conaists  of 


Befractinghodi 


{Sclerotic. 
Choroid. 
Retina. 
1-  Aqueous  humor. 
■B  \  CryBlalline  lens. 
I  Vitreous  humor. 


Th«  eenaatioii  of  sight  is  pnkluced  bj  lumiDouB  undulations  passing 
(hrongh  (1.)  the  cornea,  (2.)  aqneoua  humor,  (3.)  pupil,  (4.)  crystal- 
line lens,  (5.)  vitreous  humor,  (o  the  retina,  and  there  exciting,  in  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones,  Tihratioue,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  opdc 
nerve  fibers  to  the  brain. 

The  ordinary  defects  of  the  eye  are 

{Myopia. 
Hype  rnetropia. 
Astigmatism. 

2.  Loss  of  pover  of  accommodation Presbyopia. 

i  combinations  of  either  prisms,  lenses, 


D   POLARIZATION. 

036.  If  a  cryatftl  of  loeland  apar  be  placed  upon  an  ob- 
ject, as  in  Fig.  246,  a  double  image  will  be  perceived.    This 


B^MlKVi 


pHenomenon  is  called  dtnMe  refraction.  Meet  transparent 
crystals  have  the  same  property  of  refracting  light  in  two 
separate  pencils.  The  manner  in  which  tlie  incident  ray  is 
divided  is  shown  in  Fig.  247.     Let  a  x  be  a  Ime  j<im\n^  "Onb 
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obtuse  angles  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  It  is  called  the 
axis  of  form,  and  any  plane,  as  adxc,  parallel  to  this  axis 
and  perpendicular  to  any  face  of  the  crystal,  is  called  the 

plane  of  principal  section. 

Now,  suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  proceed  from 
a  dot  at  t;  it  will  be  refracted  in  two  rays,  io'^ 
iV,  and  will  give  two  images  of  equal  inten- 
sity, one  at  o  the  other  at  e.  The  first  of 
these  rays,  i  o\  has  a  constant  index  of  re- 
fraction 1.65,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  single  refraction.  It  is,  therefore,  called 
the  ordinary  ray.  The  other  ray,  ie^,  is  called 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

536.  There  is  one  direction  in  which  the  images  coin- 
cide and  the  object  appears  single.  This  direction  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  form,  and  is  known  as  the  optic  (W» 
of  the  crystal.  The  amount  of  separation  of  the  two 
images  will  be  the  greatest  when  the  direction  of  the  inci- 
dent ray  is  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis.  If  the  eye  be 
placed  directly  above  the  dot,  and  the  crystal  be  slowly 
turned  around,  the  ordinary  image  will  remain  stationary, 
while  the  extraordinary  will  revolve  about  it  at  varying  dis- 
tances. Hence,  the  extraordinary  ray  has  a  variable  index 
of  refraction,  and  does  not,  in  general,  coincide  with  the 
plane  of  the  incident. ray. 

Crystals  with  but  one  axis  are  called  uniaxal,  as  Iceland 
spar,  tourmaline,  sapphire,  quartz.  Most  crystals  are  W- 
axal;  that  is,  they  have  two  directions  in  which  the  image 
is  single,  jas  sugar,  strontianite. 

637.  Both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  have 
acquired  properties  which  distinguish  them  from  rays  re- 
ceived directly  from  the  sun  or  any  self-luminous  body,  and 
are  said  to  be  polarized.  Light  may  also  be  polarized  by 
single  refraction,  reflection,  and  absorption.  A  body  capa- 
ble of  polarizing  light  is  called  a  polarizer. 

The  difference  between  common  and  polarized  light  may  be  readily 
shown.  Suppose  a  beam  of  solar  light  to  have  been  transmitted 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  ax,  and  one  of  the  e)na:;geDt 
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nys  to  be  cut  off  by  a  screen,  S.  If  tlie  ordinary  ray  be  allowed  to 
paea  through  a  necond  crystal,  a'  r*,  it  will  io  general  be  Beparated 
into  two  rays,  one  ordinary,  i'C,  and  the  other  extraordinary,  i'^,  bat 
of  unequal  intensities. 

If  the  second  crystal,  which  is  called  an 
analyzer,  be  turned  around  until  the  two 
principal  planex  coincide,  that  is,  until  their 
axes  make  an  angle  of  0°  or  180°,  the  ex- 
traordinary ray  dieappears,  and  the  ordi- 
nary has  its  greatest  intensity.  On  turning 
the  analyzer  farther  around,  the  ordinary 
ray  gradually  decreases  in  intensity,  while 
the,  extraordinary  ray  re-appears  and  in- 
creases in  intensity.  When  the  principal 
planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
that  is,  when  their  aiea  have  been  turned  S 
ray  disappears,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  has 

If  the  screen  be  moved  s< 
the  extraordinary   1 


3P  270°,  the  ordinary 
,n  greatest  intensity, 
it  off  the  ordinary  ray  and  allow 
analyzer,   the   extraordinary   ray 


alone  will  be  transmitted  when  the  principal  planes  coincide,  and 
only  the  ordinary  when  the  principal  planes  are  at  right  angles.  At 
intermediate  positions,  the  refraction  is  double,  but  of  unequal  in- 
tettsity,  except  at  the  middle  point  of  each  quadranL 

538.  ExplanatioiL  of  polarization.  If  we  regard  the 
waves  of  light  to  be  those  of  crests  and  hollows  (393),  the 
vibrations  will  be  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propagation. 
Now,  since  common  light  will  be  equally  transmitted  in  every 
conceivable  direction,  the  transverse  vibrations  must  take 
place  in  every  possible  plane. 

This  can  not  be  the  case  with  polarized  light,  since  its 
intensity  varies  from  a  maximum  to  zero  as  its  direction  to 
the  medium  which  it  encounters  varies.  It  has,  therefore, 
acquired  sides ;  that  is,  its  transverse  vibrations  may  be 
regarded  as  moving  in  a  single  plane,  as  east  and  west,  or 
up  and  down,  or  right  and  left.  Hence,  polarized  light 
consists  of  a  system  of  vibrations 
moving  in  a  single  plane  or  in      ^^^^k 

parallel  planes.  '___ 

\f,  then,  the  adjoining  figures  repre-        ^^^^= 
B«nt  sections  of  two  beams  of  light,  ttie  im,  w\. 
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radii  of  Fig.  249  will  represent  the  transverse  vibrations  of  common 
light,  and  the  parallel  lines  of  Fig.  250,  the  transverse" vibrations  of 
polarized  light. 

Now,  on  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  polarized  light  may 
be  considered  as  moving  in  a  single  plane,  and  common  light  as 
equivalent  to  a  system  of  vibrations,  moving  in  two  planes  at  right 

angles  to  each  other.    Fig.  251.    When 
the  beam  is  polarized,  the  light  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  sets  of  vibrations,  which 
PiQ,  251.  move  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 

other. 
In  the  case  of  the  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  ray  is  polarized  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  that  axis. 

539.  Polarization  by  absorption.  If  a  crystal  of  tour- 
maline  be  split  into  plates  parallel  with  its  axis,  these  plates 
will  be  doubly  refracting,  like  Iceland  spar.  They  also 
possess  the  property  of  rapidly  absorbing  the  ordinary  ray; 
and  hence,  if  a  beam  of  solar  light  fall  upon  a  plate  of 
requisite  thickness,  only  the  extraordinary  ray  will  emerge. 
For  this  reason,  a  plate  of  tourmaline  is  a  convenient  means 
for  polarizing  light,  and  also  for  analyzing  light  that  has 
been  polarized  by  other  means. 

The  tourmaline  pincette  consists  of  two  such  plates  set 
in  movable  disks,  a  and  6,  Fig.  252.    If  either  plate  be  held 

between  the  eye  and  a 
candle,  the  light  will 
be  transmitted  polar- 
ized in  all  positions  of 
Fig.  252.  the  disk,  (but  colored 

by  the  accidental  tint 
of  the  crystal.)  If  the  two  disks  are  placed  in  front  of  each 
other,  with  their  axes  parallel,  little  change  will  be  observed; 
but  if  the  second  or  analyzing  plate  be  slowly  turned,  the 
light  will  gradually  become  more  feeble,  and  will  entirely 
disappear  when  the  plate  has  been  turned  90°. 

The  effect  of  the  tourmaline  is  analogous  to  that  of  two  gratings 
with  parallel  bars.     Fig.  253i    If  a  card-board  model  of  a  wave  of 
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light  be  presenled  to  the  grating,  A,  onlj  the  vertical  portion  will  be 

permitted  to  pa«a.     When  this  portion,  nhich  representB  a  polarized 

wave,  reaches  C,  it  will  be 

stopped  if  the  gratings  at  C  ,0 

are  at  right  angles  to  A,  but 

will  pass  freely  if  C  be  turned 

a  quarter  round. 

If  either  ray  which 
has  been  polarized  by 
trans missioD  through  Ice- 
land spar  be  examined  by  a  tourmaline  analyzer,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  certain  positions  of  the  analyzer  all  the  light 
will  be  absorbed,  but  if  the  analyzer  be  turned  90",  all  the 
light  will  be  transmitted.  The  ordinary  ray  will  be  trans- 
mitted where  the  extraordinary  was  absorbed,  and  absorbed 
where  the  other  was  transmitted. 

MO.  Polarization  by  reflection.  When  light  falls  upon 
the  surface  of  any  transparent  medium,  the  reflected  ray  is 
more  or  less  polarized.     Let  A  B,  Fig.  254,  be  a  plate  of 


Aj \ 

1  C 


glass,  and  I C  the  incident  ray.  A  small  portion  of  the 
light  will  be  reflected  at  each  surface,  in  the  direction,  C  R, 
ER',  and  the  remainder  transmitted.  All  the  re6ected 
light  will  be  polarized  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  such 
that  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  This  is  called  the  polarizing  angle.  The  polar- 
ising angle  for  glass  is  54°  35',  for  water  52"  45'.  * 

•  The  angle  of  polarlEAtlon  for  llghE  passing  from  air  Into  a  denser 
medlam  IsBUob  that  tlie  tangent  ot  the  Incident  rny.  which  Is  reflected 
ptiMised,U«qDaI  totbelndexof  refraction  fortheiel\ecVVQ%iQe&\Mni.. 
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If  the  polarized  raj  fall  upon  a  second  plate  at  an  equal  angle, 
viz.:  54°  35^,  it  will  be  entirely  reflected  when  the  two  plates  are 
parallel,  but  if  the  upper  plate  be  turned  around  this  ray  as  an  axis, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  same  angle  of  incidence,  the  ray  will  gradually 
decrease  in  intensity,  and  will  entirely  disappear  when  the  two  plates 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    Fig.  255. 

If  the  polarized  ray  be  examined  by  an  analyzer  of  loeland  spar, 
it  will  be  refracted  singly  and  ordinarily  when  the  principal  plane 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflection;  singly  and  extraordinarily, 
when  the  principal  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  reflection, 
and  in  all  other  cases  will  be  separated  into  two  pencils  which  are,  in 
general,  of  unequal  intensity. 

641.  Polarization  by  refraction.  When  light  is  polar- 
ized by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium 
an  equal  amount  of  the  transmitted  ray,  E  D,  is  polarized 
by  refraction.  But  as  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  is 
miich  greater  than  that  reflected,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  transmitted  ray  will  be  polarized,  and  will  emerge 
mixed  with  common  light.  If,  however,  several  plates  of 
glass  or  mica  be  laid  one  upon  another,  the  light  will  be 
partially  polarized  at  each  refraction,  and  if  eighteen  or 
twenty  plates  be  used,  very  nearly  all  of  the  transmitted 
light  will  be  polarized. 

If  light,  polarized  by  refraction,  fall  upon  a  glass  plate  at  its  polar- 
izing angle,  it  will  be  wholly  reflected  when  the  surface  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  refraction,  and  wholly  transmitted  when  the 
reflecting  surface  is  turned  90°.  Therefore,  the  planes  of  polarization 
by  refraction  and  reflection  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

If  examined  by  an  analyzer  of  tourmaline,  or  of  Iceland  spar,  the 
reflected  ray  will  be  transmitted  where  the  refracted  ray  is  stopped, 
and  stopped  where  the  refracted  ray  is  transmitted. 

542.  Rays  of  light,  polarized  in  the  same  plane,  may  be 
made  to  interfere  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as 
rays  of  common  light.  The  chromatic  eflPects  produced  are 
exceedingly  striking  and  beautiful. 

The  simplest  manner  of  producing  these  eflTects  is  by  in- 
terposing a  thin  plate  of  any  doubly  refracting  substance 
between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer.  Thus,  if  a  thin  film 
of  Iceland  spar  be  placed  between  the  disks  of  a  tourmaline 
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pincette,  with  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  perpendicular,  a 
beautiful  series  of  colored  rings  traversed  by  a  black  cross 
will  be  seen.     Fig.  256.     If  the  analyzer  be  turned,  the 

colors   will   gradually 

change,  and  when  the 

axes  are  parallel,  the 

tints  will  be  comple- 
mentary to   the   first 

series,  and  the  cross 

will     become    white. 

Fig.  257.     Any  uni-  fio.  257. 

axal  crystal  will  pro- 
duce similar  effects.    Biaxal  crystals  produce  double  systems 
of  rings,  with  most  curious  and  characteristic  combinations. 

543.  Many  other  substances,  as  slices  of  quills,  parings 
of  horses'  hoofs,  grains  of  starch,  compressed  glass,  gums, 
and  jellies,  wiU,'  under  lite  circumstances,  give  similar 
colors  and  rings,  and  thereby  indicate  a  doubly  refracting 
structure.  Whenever  there  is  the  least  tendency  to  an 
axial  arrangement  in  the  molecular  structure  of  transparent 
bodies,  it  may  be  determined,  at  least  in  part,  by  transmit- 
ting through  the  body  a  polarized  ray. 

If  polarized  light  be  tranBmitted  through  unanneaied  glass,  irregu- 
larly heated,  compressed,  or  bent,  the  amount  of  molecular  change 
in  the  gtaits  caused  by;  the  disturbing  force  may  be  at  once  indicated 
and  measured  by  the  colors  displayed,  by  viewing  the  transmitted 
ray  through  an  analyzer. 

$14.  Botatory  polarization.  If  two  tourmaline  plates  be 
crossed,  no  light  will  be  transmitted.  If,  now,  a  section  of 
quartz  crystal,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  be  placed 
between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  more  or  less  light  .will 
be  transmitted,  and  to  extiuguish  it,  the  analyzer  must  be 
turned  through  a  certain  angle.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
■rtAaUrry  polarization. 

Some  kinds  of  quartz  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right  hand  and  others  to  the  left,  and  the  ctyat&U  we 
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termed  right  handed  or  left  handed,  according  to  the  effect 
produced.  The  action  of  the  plate  is  proportioned  to  its 
thickness,  and  is  more  energetic  the  greater  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  ray.  Thus,  for  a  plate  of  quartz  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  a  ray  of  red  light  requires  the  analyzer 
to  be  turned  17°,  and  a  ray  of  violet  light,  44°.  If  white 
light  be  used,  the  same  crystal  will  give  different  colors  as 
the  analyzer  is  turned. 

645.  Certain  liquids  also  possess  the  property  of  rotatory 
polarization.  Thus,  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  and  oil  of 
lemons,  give  a  right-handed  rotation;  albumen,  and  solu- 
tions of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  give  a  left-handed  rotation. 

Hence,  if  a  ray  'of  polarized  light  be  transmitted  through  a  sirup 
of  pure  cane  sugar,  the  strength  of  the  sirup  may  be  determined  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  analyzer  must  be  turned  to  produce  the 
violet  tint.  A  mixture  of  two  liquids,  acting  oppositely,  will  pro- 
duce a  result  equal  to  tlie  difference  between  the  two ;  hence,  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  may  be  used  to  determine  the  proportion  of  cane 
and  fruit  sugars  in  a  sirup,  or  to  determine  the  adulteration  of 
various  essential  oils. 

Other  uses  of  polarized  light.  By  viewing  the  heavenly 
bodies  through  an  analyzer,  Arago  was  enabled  to  decide 
that  the  moon  and  planets  shine  by  reflected  light,  because 
much  of  their  light  is  polarized.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fixed  stars  are  self  luminous,  because  their  light  is  unpo- 
larized. 

Polarized  light  is  of  great  value  in  microscopic  investi- 
gations, because,  by  means  of  characteristic  rings  and 
axial  lines,  various  bodies  may  be  detected  in  very  minute 
quantities.  Thus,  the  various  kinds  of  starch  give  charac- 
teristic bands  which  serve  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 


546.  Eecapitulation. 


Light  may  be  polarized  by. 


Double  refraction. 
Ordinary  refraction. 
Bfeflection. 
Absorption. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FYROlSrOMICS. 


547.  The  sensations  of  warmth  and  cold  are  due  to  the 
action  of  a  force  which  every  one  recognizes  as  heat.  These 
terms  are,  however,  merely  relative,  as  the  same  substance 
may  at  the  same  time  appear  warm  to  one  individual  and 
cold  to  another.  If  we  place  the  right  hand  in  iced  water 
and  the  left  in  hot,  and  then  suddenly  transfer  both  to 
ordinary  cistern  water,  the  sensations  of  either  hand  will 
be  reversed.  Our  sensations,  therefore,  can  not  be  used 
as  a  means  of  measuring  heat  accurately.  We  may  accom- 
plish this  result  by  means  of  the  effect  of  heat  on  bodies 
not  endowed  with  sensation. 

548.  The  jBrst  eflfect  of  heat  on  any  body,  solid,  liquid, 
or  aeriform,  is  to  expand  it. 

The  expansion  of  gases  may  be  readily  shown 
by  the  air  thermometer.  Fig.  258.  This  consists 
simply  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  witli  a  long  narrow 
stem,  dipping  into  colored  water.  If  the  bulb  be 
Warmed  by  the  hand,  the  air  within  will  so  ex- 
pand that  a  portion  will  be  expelled  and  rise  in 
bubbles  through  the  liquid.  On  cooling,  the  por- 
tion of  air  remaining  will  contract  to  its  former 

Volume,  and  the  water  will  take  the  place  of  the 

^ir  expelled. 

The  experiment  may  then  be  continued  indefi- 

'^itely.    The  expansion  and  contraction  may  be 

*^ ensured  by  the  scale  attached  to  the  stem.    If 

^ther  gases  than  air  are  used  to  .fill  the  stem,  it 

^ill  be  found  that  all  expand  equally  and  regu- 

*^rly  for  successive  increments  of  heat. 


^flBapwi<Hiiitiiiiiiiifit|i|'.ig 
Fio.  258. 


The  expansion  of  liquids  may  be  shown  by  a  flask,  hav- 
ing a  long  narrow  tube  fitted  to  its  neck  by  a  cork.  Fig. 
259. 

N.P.28. 
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FlO.  259. 


If  the  flask  be  filled  with  alcohol  and  plunged  in 
boiling  water,  the  expansion  of  the  alcohol  will  be 
manifested  by  its  rise  in  the  tube.  If  other  liquids  are 
used  to  fill  the  flask,  most  of  them  will  expand  less 
than  the  alcohol,  showing  that  different  liquids  expand 
unequally  for  the  same  increments  of  heat. 

A   scale    attached   to   the  .^^"^V 

tube  will  convert  the  appa-  ^  y 

ratus    into    a    thermometer,  * 

which  may  be  termed  mer- 
curial, alcoholic,  water,  etc., 
according  to  the  liquid  used. 


The  expansion  of  solids  may  be 
own  by  a  Gravesande's  ring.     Fig. 


shown  by 
260. 

A  brass  ball  is  so  made  that,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  passes  freely  through 
the  ring,  m.  When  the  ball  is  heated,  it 
expands,  and  will  no  longer  pass  through 
the  ring.  Fio.  260. 

The  preceding  experiments  show  an  increase  in  volume 
which  is  termed  cubical  expansion.  In  solids  the  expansion 
is  sometimes  measured  in  one  direction  only,  and  is  then 
termed  linear  expansion. 

The  pyrometer,  Fig.  261,  may  be  used  to  show  the  linear 
expansion  of  solids. 

A  metallic  rod.  A,  fixed  at  one  end,  B,  presses  at  the  other  end 


ViQ.  261. 


the  short  arm  of  the  index,  K.    When  the  rod  is  heated,  it  expands 
and  drives  the  index  along  the  scale.    By  using  rods  of  dififeient 
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substances,  it  will  be  seen  that  different  solids  expand  unequally  for 
equal  increments  of  heat. 

549.  The  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals  is  well 
shown  by  a  compound  bar,  made  by  riveting  together  two 
bars  of  iron  and  brass,  at  different  points  along  their  whole 
length,  as  shown  in  Fig.  262. 

If  the  bar  is  straight  at  ordinary  temperature,  it  will  so  bend 
when  hot  water  is  poured  on  it  that  the  brass  will  be  on  the  convex 


\ ^ 

^lo.  262.  Fig.  263. 

side  of  the  curve,  and  bend  in  the  opposite  direction  when  cold  water 
is  poured  on  it.  The  brass  expands  and  contracts  more  than  the  iron, 
and  the  bar  curves  to  accommodate  the  inequality  of  the  length  which 
results.  This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  metallic 
thermometers. 

Clay  does  not  expand  by  heat,  but  contracts  permanently,  by 
reason  of  chemical  changes  among  its  particles.  In  the  experiments 
detailed,  the  bodies  will  be  found  to  contract  on  cooling,  and  assume 
their  original  volume,  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  former  tempera- 
ture. Certain  metals,  as  lead  and  zinc,  are  exceptions  to  this  law  of 
cooling,  the  contraction  being  M  each  time  a  little  less  than  the  ex- 
pansion. 

550.  From  these  experiments  it  is  evident  (1.)  that  the 
volume  of  all  bodies  is  increased  by  heat;  (2.)  that  this  in- 
crease of  volume  is  due  to  motion  among  the  molecules  of 
the  bodies,  which  tends  continually  to  separate  them;  (3.) 
that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  the  molecular  motion.  From  these  and  other 
considerations,  to  be  detailed  hereafter,  it  is  assumed  that 

Heat  is  (hot  mode  of  molecular  motion  which  may  he  meas- 
ured by  the  expansion  of  bodies. 

By  this  definition  it  is  understood  (1.)  that  the  molecules 
of  every  body  are  in  continual  motion;  (2.)  that  when  this 
motion  increases  in  intensity,  the  body  becomes  warmer; 
(3.)  that  when  this  motion  decreases  in  intensity,  the  body 
becomes  cooler.     An  older  theory,  which  regarded  Vv^«»X.  «a 
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imponderable  matter,  has  been  generally  discarded  while 
some  of  its  terms  have  been  retained:  hence,  the  student 
must  remember  that  when  heat  is  described  as  passing  from 
one  body  to  another,  it  means  that  the  molecular  motion 
of  one  body  is  communicated  to  the  molecules  of  another, 
and  not  that  any  material  agent  has  passed. 

551.  Temperature  is  the  intensity  of  heat  referred  to 
some  arbitrary  standard.  The  standards  assumed  are  those 
of  melting  ice  and  of  water  boiling  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere,  which  are  found  by  experiment  to  represent 
invariable  temperatures.  These  temperatures  are  called, 
severally,  the  freezing  and  the  boUing  points. 

A  thermometer  is  an  instrument  which  measures 
temperatures.  Thermometers  may  be  formed  of 
any  substance  in  which  the  expansion  on  heating 
and  the  corresponding  contraction  on  cooling  may 
be  determined.  The  mercurial  thermometer  con- 
sists of  a  capillary  glass  tube,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  blown  a  bulb;  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube 
are  filled  with  mercury. 

The  mercury  and  the  glass  are  both  affected  by 
heat,  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  mer- 
cury expands  or  contracts  seven  times  as  much  as 
the  glass.     Therefore,  if  the  instrument  is  warmed 
the  mercury  will   rise  in  the  tube;   and  if  it  is 
Fio.  264.      cooled,  the  mercury  will  sink  in  the  tube.     For 
the  purpose  of  comparing  one  instrument  with 
another,  arbitrary  scales  have  been  devised,  by  which  the 
variation  in  the  mercurial  column  may  be  designated. 

The  freezing  and  boiling  points  are  first  determined  by  im- 
•mersing  the  instrument  in  melting  ice  and  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  height  of  the  column  in  each  case  is  marked  on 
the  tube  or  on  the  scale  attached  to  it.  These  points  being 
determined,  the  interval  between  them  is  then  divided  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts  called  degrees,  and  parts  of  the 
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same  length  are  set  off  above  and  below  the  boiling  and 
freezing  points,  as  far  as  may  be  required. 

652.  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  in  common  use  in  this  country. 
It  marks  the  boiling  point  by  212°  and  the  freezing  point 
by  32°.  The  zero,  or  0°,  of  this  scale  was  determined  by 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

The  scale  used  in  France,  and  generally  employed  in 
scientific  researches,  is  the  centigradey  invented  by  Celsius. 
It  marks  the  freezing  point  by  0°,  and  the  boiling  by  100°. 

Reaumwi's  scale,  which  is  used  in  Germany  and  Spain, 
marks  the  freezing  point  by  0°,  and  the  boiling  by  80°. 

These  scales  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  letters  F., 
C,  and  R.  The  divisions  below  zero  are  indicateil  by  the  negative 
sign ;  thus,  — 10®  signifies  ten  degrees  below  zero ;  + 10°,  or  10°  sig- 
nifies ten  degrees  above  zero.  The  interval  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is,  therefore,  divided  by  Fahrenheit  into  180°,  by  Celsius 
into  100°,  and  by  Reaumur  into  80°;  hence,  180°  F  =  100°  C  =  80°  R, 
or  l°F  =  f°C  =  |°R. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Fahrenheit's  zero  is  32°  below  the  freezing 
point,  one  scale  may  readily  be  converted  into  another,  thus: 

F  =  I  C  +  32  =  I  R  +  32. 

C  =  (F  —  32)  f  T=  f  R. 

R  =  (F-32)|  =  iC. 

All  these  scales  are  alike  arbitrary;  but 
undoubtedly  the  most  rational  and  conven- 
ient is  the  centigrade. 

553.  As  mercnry  freezes  at  — 37°. 9 
F.,  and  boils  at  662°  F.,  it  can  not 
be  used  to  measure  temperatures  be- 
yond these  limits.  Thermometers  filled 
with  alcohol  are  used  to  measure  ex- 
treme cold,  and  various  forms  of 
metallic  thermometers  are  used  to 
measure  extreme  heat.  The  pyro- 
meter, Fig.  261  is  an  example.  The 
air  thermometer,  Fig.  258,  is  very  sensible  to  changes  in  tem- 
peratore,  but  is  affected  also  by  changes  in  t\ie  a\>ixiQS^<^x^« 
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Regnault  has  devised  an  air  thermometer  which  is  by  fai 
the  most  reliable  thermometer  known.  It  is  very  sensitive 
and  may  be  used  for  any  temperature,  but  is  too  compli- 
cated for  ordinary  use. 

The  differential  thermometer,  Fig.  265,  has  two  closed 
bulbs  filled  with  air  and  connected  by  a  U  tube,  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid.  It  indicates  only  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature of  the  two  bulbs ;  if  one  is  warmer  than  the  other, 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  be  forced  toward  the  colder  bulb. 

For  very  delicate  investigations,  the  thermo-multiplier, 
described  in  (771),  is  now  universally  employed. 

554.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  small  fraction 
which  measures  the  expansion  of  a  body  on  being  raised 
from  the  freezing  point  to  one  degree  above.  The  rate  of 
expansion  for  all  gases  is  very  nearly  the  same,  being 
j^l-^  of  their  bulk  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit,  or  -^  of 
their  bulk  for  each  degree  centigrade.  The  rate  of  expan- 
sion for  solids  and  liquids  increases  as  the  temperature  rises. 
Between  32°  F.  and  212°  F.  this  increase  in  rate  is  hardly  ap- 
preciable, so  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  will  very  nearly 
represent  the  expansion  of  each  degree.  For  higher  temper- 
atures, the  increase  in  rate  forms  a  considerable  quantity. 

For  this  reason  all  thermometers  should  be  graduated  by 
comparison  with  Regnault's  air  thermometer.  Thus,  the  tem- 
perature of  572°  F.,  as  measured  by  Regnault's  thermometer, 
would  be  indicated  by  586°  F.  if  measured  by  an  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  in  mercury,  as  the  temperature  rises.  Alcoholic 
thermometers  are  even  less  reliable,  because  the  expansion 
of  alcohol  at  all  temperatures  is  exceedingly  irregular. 

If  a  rod,  whose  length  is  taken  as  unity,  have  a  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion represented  by  - ,  then  its  total  length  after  being  heated  one 
degree  will  be  1  +  -  •     If  the  same  substance  be  in  the  form  of  » 
square,   the  superficial    conteuls,  a.^x,et  \v^ytv^  wsa  degree,  will  be 
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ibrm  of  a  cube,  the  volume,  on  being  raised  one  degree,  will  be 
(1+^  ^l  +  a+ia  +  o'-  ^°^>  as  -  is  a  very  small  quantity, 
its  powers,  5s,  ^,  may  be  neglected;  consequently,  the  superficial 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  nearly  twice,  and  the  cubical  coefficient 
three  times  the  linear  coefficient. 


Table  of  Expansion  from  S2°  If.  to  2/2^  Jf. 


Solids.  Linear. 

Flint  glass xuW 

Platinum t^tz 

Steel ^J^ 

Iron -Az 

Brass ^\^ 

Silver ^Jy 

Tin 3k 


Zinc 


rk 


Cabical. 


Fluids.                                            Cubical. 
MercurjTT. ^ 

Water  jU, _i— 

21. s 

The  fixed  oils -1 — 

12.5 

Alcohol y^^^^. \ 

Air  and  the  permanent  gases.  }f{ 


655.  The  amount  of  force  exerted  in  expansion  or  con- 
traction is  enormous ;  for  it  is  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  required  to  stretch  or  compress  the  material  to  the  same 
extent  by  mechanical  means. 

Water,  at  the  temperature  of  128®  F.,  is  compressed  .000044  of  its 
volume  by  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  On  being  heated  from 
32°  F.,  to  212®  F.,  it  expands  .0466  of  its  volume.  Therefore,  to  re- 
store boiling  water  to  its  bulk  at  freezing  would  require  a  pressure  of 
over  one  thousand  atmospheres.  The  expansive  force  of  water  for 
each  degree  F.  is  nearly  ninety  pounds  per  square  inch.  Hence,  if 
a  closed  vessel  be  completely  fijled  with  cold  water,  it  must  speedily 
burst  when  heat  is  applied. 

A  bar  of  wrought  iron  expands,  for  each  degree  F.,  with  a  force 
of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  force  had  a 
curious  application  in  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Trades,  in  Paris. 
The  walls  of  an  arched  gallery  had  bulged  outward  by  the  weight 
of  the  arch.  Iron  bars  were  placed  across  the  building  and  screwed 
into  plates  on  the  outside.  The  alternate  bars  were  then  heated,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  expanded  the  plates  were  screwed  up  tightly  to 
the  walls.  As  the  bars  cooled  and  contracted,  lYvey  ^t^^  \)[v^  ^^JJ^ 
closer  together.  The  operation  was  repeated  \mti\  \\ie  'w^XXa  \ia^ 
aitaloed  the  vertical  poaition. 
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On  the  same  principle  tires  are  fastened  on  wheels.  The  tire^ 
made  a  little  smaller  than  the  wheel,  is  heated  red  hot,  and  while 
expanded  is  placed  in  position.  On  cooling,  it  not  only  secures  itself 
on  the  rim,  but  holds  all  the  other  parts  of  the  wheel  in  position. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  changes  of  length 
produced  by  heat.  In  railways,  a  small  interval  must  be  left  between 
the  ends  of  the  iron  rails.  Iron  bars  built  into  masonry  should  be 
left  free  at  one  end. 

Brittle  substances,  as  glass  and  cast  iron,  often  crack  on  being 
heated  suddenly ;  because  the  outside  is  heated  sooner  than  the  inside, 
and  thereby  causes  an  unequal  expansion.  A  sudden  cooling,  by  in- 
ducing unequal  contraction,  has  the  same  effect.  The  thicker  the 
plate  the  greater  the  liability  to  fracture. 

556.  Water  presents  a  singular  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  heat.  If  a  flask,  with 
a  long  and  very  slender  neck.  Fig.  259,  be  filled  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  water  will  go  on  contracting, 
though  irregularly,  until  it  reaches  the  temperature  of 
39°. 2  F.  It  then  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do 
so  until  it  freezes.  At  32°  F.  it  occupies  the  same  space 
that  it  did  at  48°  F.  The  maximum  density  of  water  is 
consequently  attained  at  39°. 2  F.,  and  above  or  below  this 
temperature  it  expands. 


This  fact  is  of  infinite  importance  in  nature.  In  winter,  the 
and  rivers  cool  until  they  attain  their  maximum  density  throughout; 
if  the  cooling  proceeds  further,  expansion  begins  at  the  surface,  and 
the  lighter  though  colder  particles  float  upon  the  warmer  water  below. 
Hence,  the  freezing  takes  place  only  on  the  surface. 

At  the  moment  of  freezing,  the  water  undergoes  a  sudden  enlarge- 
ment, of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  volume,  in  becoming  ice.  The  i<* 
once  formed  covers  the  water  like  a  blanket,  and  renders  the  freezing 
process  very  slow.  If  the  ice  were  specifically  heavier  than  water, 
large  masses  would  form  at  the  bottom  each  winter,  which  the  heat 
of  the  succeeding  summer  would  be  unable  to  melt  entirely,  and  thus 
our  lakes  would  in  time  become  solid. 

SPECIFIC   HEAT. 

557,  The  temperature  oi  a  "Vio^i  «>Sw^^  \i<i  \\L<^<^t\AU  of 
the  amount  of  heat  it  contama.    T\w^  T.«tQ  ^^ycl\.\&  ^t&s^ 
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arbitrary,  and  does  not  indicate  the  absence  of  heat.  Bodies 
iave  been  cooled  to  — 220°  F.  without  reaching  the  absolute 
aero,  or  the  point  at  which  molecular  motion  ceases.  It  is 
a  mistake,  therefore,  to  say  that  water  at  100°  is  twice  as 
liot  as  water  at  50°,  because  ratios  can  not  be  drawn  except 
ifrom  an  absolute  zero.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  ab- 
jsolute  amount  of  heat  gained  or  lost  by  a  body,  but  we  have 
at  measure  of  the  relative  amount  in  the  thermal  unit.  The 
thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one 
l)ound  of  water  from  32°  F.  ta  33°  F. 

568.  The  heat  lost  in  cooling  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
that   required  to  raise   the  same  body  through  the   same 
number  of  degrees.     Hence,  if  different  bodies  of  the  same 
weight  be  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  (say  212°  F.,) 
and  then  placed  on  cakes  of  ice,  the  amount  of  ice  melted 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  thermal  units  they 
contain.     In  comparison  with  water,  sulphur  will  melt  -J^, 
iron  i,  mercury  -^  as  much  ice ;  consequently,  these  frac- 
tions will  express  the  relative  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  them  to  the  same  temperature.     The  heat  required  to 
raise  one  pound  of  any  substance  1°  F.,  compared  with  the 
thermal  unit,  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance.     The  spe- 
cific heat  of  water  is,  of  course,  1.00. 

Three  methods  of  measuring  specific  heat  are  in  use:  (1.) 
the  method  by  melting  ice,  just  mentioned;  (2.)  by  mix- 
tures; (3.)  by  cooling. 

The  method  by  mixture.     If  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  F. 

be  mixed  with  another  pound  at  32°  F.,  the  temperature 

of  the  mixture  will  be  ^^^^j^  =  122° ;   one  pound  gains 

exactly  the  temperature  the  other  loses.     This  will  not  be 

the  case  if  dissimilar  substances  are  mixed  together.     If  a 

pound  of  mercury  at  212°  F.  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of 

water  at  32°  F.,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  37°. 8  F. 

The  mercury  loses  174°. 2,  while  the  water  gains  5°. 8.    The 

specific  heat  of  mercury  is,  therefore,  x^[^i  ^=-  .0S%. 

xr.p.87. 
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Tlie  method  by  cooling.  If  two  thermometers  of  the  same 
volume  are  filled,  one  with  mercury  and  the  other  with 
water,  and  cooled  from  a  common  temperature,  the  mercu 
rial  thermometer  will  cool  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
water  thermometer.  For  equal  volumes,  the  relative  heat 
of  mercury  is  2T4,  but  as  mercury  is  13.6  times  heavier  than 
water,  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is,  as  before,  274  -7-13.6 
=  .033. 

Either  of  these  methods  may  be  employed  for  finding  the 
specific  heat  of  solids  and  liquids.  Proper  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  the  heat  dissipated  in  the  apparatus 
employed. 

559.  The  specific  heat  of  aeriform  bodies  is  determined 
by  passing  a  current  of  heated  gas  through  a  coiled  metallic 
tube,  immersed  in  water,  and  noting  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture produced  in  the  water  when  a  given  weight  of  the  gas 
has  been  cooled  a  known  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of 
equal  volumes  can  be  calculated  from  those  of  equal  weights 
by  multiplying  the  numbers  obtained  for  weights  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  each  gas. 

The  specific  heat  of  all  substances  except  the  permanent  gases  in- 
creases with  the  rise  of  temperature;  owing,  probably  to  the  expan- 
sion caused  by  heat.  A  substance  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher 
specific  heat  than  when  it  is  in  the  solid  or  aeriform  condition. 
Thus,  water  has  double  the  specific  heat  of  ice,  and  more  than  double 
the  specific  heat  of  steam.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  annexed 
tables : 

Table  of  Mean  Specific  Seat. 

Between  Between 

I  32°  F.  and  212°  F.    32°  F.  aud  672°  F 

Mercury 0330  .0350 

Platinum 0335  .0355 

Silver 0557  .0611 

Co^pev 0949  .1013 

Iron ASJW^  .1218 

Qhsa •^'^'^^  ^^^ 
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*  Specifle  Meat  of  Gases  and  Vapors, 

Equal  Tolumes.  Equal  weights. 

Air 2375  .2375 

Oxygen 2405  .2175 

Hydrogen 2359  3.4090 

Ammonia 2996  .5084 

Chloroform 6461  .1566 

Turpentine 2.3776  .5061 

Specific  Meat  of  the  same  substance  in  Dffi'erefit  States, 

\\  Solid.  Liquid.  Aeriform. 

Water 5050  1.0000  .4805 

Phosphorus 1788  .2045  

Bromine 0843  .1060  .0555 

Lead 0314  .0482  

Alcohol .'.....  .5050  .4534 

Ether .5467  .4797 

660.  With  the  exception  of  hydrogen,  water  possesses 
the  highest  specific  heat  known.  The  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  water  has,  for  this  reason,  a  decided  effect  in 
moderating  the  rapidity  of  transitions  from  hot  to  cold,  or 
from  cold  to  hot,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  heat 
which  seas  absorb  or  emit,  in  accommodating  themselves 
to  changes  in  external  temperatures.  An  oceanic  climate 
is,  therefore,  more  equable  than  an  inland  climate;  its 
summers  are  cooler  and  its  winters  warmer. 

On  the  islands  of  lake  Erie,  water  does  not  freeze  until  the  water 
of  the  lake  is  cooled  to  40°  F.,  thus  prolonging  the  season  sufficiently 
to  ripen  grapes.  A  daily  effect  is  witnessed  on  the  tropical  islands  in 
the  land  and  sea  breezes.  While  the  sun  shines,  the  land  hecomes 
warmer  than  the  ocean,  and,  by  consequence,  the  air  above  the  land 
becomes  heated  and  rises,  and  cold  air  rushes  in  from  the  ocean, 
producing  a  sea  breeze;  in  the  night,  the  land  is  sooner  cooled,  the 
air  above  becomes  more  dense,  and  flows  out  toward  the  ocean  in  a 
land  breeze. 

FUSION   AND    VAPORIZATION. 

561  The  second  effect  of  heat  on  a  solid  \a  \.o  oltiaxk^^  V\.^ 
molecular  condition— to  melt  it.     Some  fto\\d&,  «^  \«:e^^» 
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wood,  and  wool,  do  not  melt,  but  are  decomposed.  The 
temperature  at  which  solids  melt  differs  for  different  sub- 
stances, but  is  invariable  for  the  same  substance,  if  the 
pressure  is  constant.  This  temperature  is  called  the  wieWnj 
'point 

Table  of  Melting  l^ints^  in  degrees  JFahrenheiL 


Mercury —  37.9 

Bromine +    9«5 

Ice 32. 

Phosphorus 111.5 

Potassium 136. 

Tin 451 


Bismuth 512 

Lead 620 

Zinc 680 

Silver 1832 

Gold 2282 

Wrought  iron 2912 


Certain  bodies,  as  iron,  platinum,  glass,  and  wax,  soften 
and  become  plastic  before  they  fuse.  It  is  in  this  plastic 
state  that  glass  is  worked,  and  iron  or  platinum  forged. 
Bodies  difficult  of  fusion  are  termed  refractory:  such  are 
silica,  lime,  and  carbon. 

562.  The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is  often  lower  than 
that  of  either  of  its  components.  Thus,  Rose's  metal,  consisting 
of  four  parts  of  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and  one  of  tinj  fuses 
at  201°  F.  A  mixture  of  equivalent  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  either  salt  separately.  Such  a  mixture  added  to  an 
ore  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  fusible  medium,  is  termed 
a  flux. 

563.  Freezing  point.  If  a  substance  in  a  liquid  form  is 
cooled  sufficiently,  it  generally  solidifies  at  the  melting 
point.  The  freezing  point  may  be  lowered  by  various 
means. 

Thus,  the  freezing  point  of  water  has  been  lowered  by  pressure  to 

0°  F.     If  water,  deprived  of  air,  is  allowed  to   cool  very  slowly, 

without  agitation,  it  may  be  cooVeOi  to  10®  F.  before  it  freezes.     When 

in  this  condition,  a  gentle  io\t,  ot  \\ve  «A.^\\aow  oi  ^\sv\.^\SRR^'nr\ll 

cause  immediate  congelation,  and  \Xie  leia:5«wtoa^  Vi^  ^oSvSwss^^  t«^ 
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to  32°  F.  Tn  fine  capillary  tubes,  water  has  been  lowered  to  —  4°  F. 
without  solidification.  This  fact  probably  explains  why  sap  is  not 
frozen  in  plants.  The  freezing  point  of  water  is  lowered  by  the 
presence  of  salts  in  solution.  Sea  water  freezes  at  27°.4  F.  Saturated 
Jjrine  freezes  at  — 4°  F. 

In  such  cases  nearly  pure  ice  is  formed  by  freezing.  The  water 
appears  to  crystallize  out,  leaving  the  salt  behind.  Weak  alcoholic 
liquors,  like  wine-  and  cider,  may  be  concentrated  by  exposing  them 
to  cold  and  removing  the  layers  of  ice  as  they  form. 

664.  Change   of  volume.     At  the  moment  of  freezing, 
water  expands  with  great  force.     This  fact  is  familiar  to 
northern  housekeepers  in  the  breaking  of  utensils  in  which 
water  is  allowed  to  freeze.     Service  pipes  often  burst  unless 
a  little  stream  is  permitted  to  trickle  through  them.     Bomb 
shells  an  inch  thick,  filled  with  water,  have  been  burst  by 
the  freezing  of  the  water.     Cast  iron,  bismuth,  antimony, 
tin,  zinc,  and  some  of  their  alloys,  also  expand  on  solidify- 
ing.    These  substances  give  sharp  casts,  because,  when  the 
metal  sets,  the  expansion  forces  it  into  the  minute  cavities 
o£^  the  mold.     Most  substances,   except  those  enumerated, 
c5ontract  on  solidifying;  hence,  coins  of  copper,  silver,  and 
g^old  require  to  be  stamped. 

565.  Latent  heat.     Ajier  a  solid  begins  to  melt,  the  tempei'- 
<^^^ire  remains  constant  until  the  whole  is  melted.     This  fact 
■^i  ay  be  verified  by  watching  a  thermometer  immersed  in  a 
"tiambler  filled  with  melting  ice.     A  large  amount  of  heat 
^^ust  enter  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  before  it  can  be  changed 
"^o  water  at  32°.     A  pound  of  water  at  212°  mixed  with  a 
Pound  of  water  at  32°,  gives  two  pounds  at  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  122° ;    but  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  mixed 
"vv'ith  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  gives   two  pounds  of  water 
having  the  temperature  of  only  51°. 
In  this  case,  the  water  has  lost  161°,  while  the  ice  has 
i     gained  only  19°,  so  that  142°  have  disappeared  in  changing 
the  ice  to  water.    The  heat  is  not  lost,  for  aiv.  ec\v\3\  ^tc^q^xtbX 
will  be  ^ven  out  if  a  pound  of  water  is  coiiveT\/&^  mVQ  \cfc^ 
but  becaase  this  is  not  sensible   to  the  tYiexmoma^et,  ^^ 
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heat  which  a  body  absorbs  or  emits,  in  changing  its  mole- 
cular condition,  is  termed  htevd  heat. 

The  latent  heat  of  water  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  nature.  1.  It 
retards  the  melting  of  snow.  To  change  a  pound  of  snow  at  32°  into 
water  at  32°,  requires  as  much  heat  as  to  warm  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  pounds  erf  water  one  degree.  If  it  were  not  for  this  provision, 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  valleys  would  be  exposed  to  terrific  inun- 
dations at  every  approach  of  spring. 

2.  The  melting  of  ice  withdraws  the  heat  from  surrounding  objects. 
A  "  thawing  day  "  frequently  feels  very  chilly.  Near  lake  Erie  the 
spring  is  so  much  retarded  by  the  melting  of  the  winter's  ice,  that 
generally  the  buds  of  trees  do  not  swell  until  the  danger  of  late  frosts 
is  past. 

3.  The  freezing  of  water  mitigates  the  sudden  setting  in  of  frosts, 
as  the  very  act  of  freezing  liberates  sufficient  heat  to  moderate  the 
effect  of  the  depression  of  temperature  on  surrounding  objects. 
Hence,  it  is  a  common  remark  that  the  weather  moderates  on  a  fall 
of  snow. 

566.  Every  solid  in  melting  has  its  own  latent  heat, 
which  is  called  the  heat  of  fusion^  or  the  latent  heat  of  liquids. 
The  amount  may  be  determined  by  the  method  of  mixtures. 
The  second  column  in  the  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  pounds  of  water  that  would  be  raised  one  degree  by  the. 
solidifying  of  one  pound  of  each  substance  named. 

Zatent  Meat  of  Ziquids, 

In  "  F.  Water  -  1. 

Water 142.65  1.000 

Zinc o0.63  .355 

Tin 25.65  .179 

Sulphur 16.85  .118 

I.ead 9.65  .067 

Mercury  5.11  .035 

567.  Freezing  mixtures.  In  dissolving  solids,  as  in  melt- 
ing, a  certain  quantity  of  heat  becomes  latent.     Thus,  if 

snow  and  common  salt  be  imxe^  Xa^^^et,  Wva  salt  causes 
the  snow  to  melt,  andtlieNvatfeT^\^fto\N^«»'Cti^«»^x.,^^'^^\.\5R^^ 
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become  liquid,  and,  by  consequence,  a  large  amount  of  heat 
is  absorbed  from  the  surrounding  objects. 

This  is  the  mixture  used  for  freezing  ice  creams.  Two  parts  of 
snow  and  one  part  of  salt  will  reduce  the  temperature  to  —  4®  F. 
Two  parts  of  snow  mixed  with  three  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of 
calcium  will  produce  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  mercury,  and  if  these 
substances,  and  the  containing  vessel,  be  previously  cooled,  a  cold  of 
—  50°  may  be  produced.  A  very  convenient  freezing  mixture  con- 
sists of  five  parts  of  common  hydrochloric  acid  and  eight  parts  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  previously  reduced  to  powder. 

568.  Yaporization.  If  a  solid  be  exposed  to  sufficient 
heat,  when  the  expansive  force  of  the  heat  exerted  between 
its  molecules  equals  their  cohesive  force,  the  body  melts.  As 
the  temperature  rises,  the  expansive  force  becomes  greater 
than  the  cohesive,  and  the  liquid  passes  into  the  aeriform 
state,  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  expansive  force  exceeds  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  This,  the  third  effect  of  heat,  is 
termed  vaporization.  If  vaporization  takes  place  slowly  and 
quietly,  it  is  termed  evaporatioriy  but  if  the  liquid  is  agitated 
by  the  fohnation  of  bubbles  of  vapor,  the  process  is  termed 
ebvUitiony  or  boiling.  Some  solids,  as  iodine,  arsenic,  and 
camphor,  vaporize  without  becoming  liquids.  This  is 
termed  svhlimation. 

569.  The  laws  of  evaporation  may  be  studied  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  quantity  of  ether,  or  other  volatile  liquid, 
through  a  barometer  tube,  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum  at 
the  top.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  reaches  the  vacuum,  it  is 
instantly  converted  into  vapor,  and  depresses  the  mercury 
by  its  elastic  force ;  showing,  1.  All  volatile  liquids  in  a 
vacuum  are  instantly  vaporized.  If  successive  small  portions 
of  the  same  liquid  are  used,  the  mercury  continues  to  be 
depressed  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  ether  remains 
liquid.  The  space  above  is  then  said  to  be  saturated,  and 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  has  reached  its  maximum 
tension. 

If,  now,  the  tube  be  heated,  more  et\ieT  vjVSV  ^w^^vaft^ 
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and  the  mercury  will  be  further  depressed;  but  if  the  tube 
be  cooled,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  will  be  condenged  into 
liquid,  and  the  mercury  will  rise.  Therefore,  2.  J»  ewrj 
space  void  of  air  iAe  maximum  temian  of  vapor  corre^ponii 
with  tlie  temperature. 

If  the  tube  be  plunged  in  a  deep  bath  of  mercuty,  ae  ia 
Fig.  140,  and  the  saturated  vapor  be  exposed  to  increaMd 
tension,  by  depressing  the  tube,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  irill 
become  liquid,  and  on  raising  the  tube  a  fresh  portion  will 
vaporize  under  diminished  pressure.  Therefore,  3.  'Re 
II  tension  of  saturated  wtpora  is  wdependent  of  Uie  prat- 
Non-saturated  vapors  obey  Mariotte's  law. 

If  the  first  experiment  be  pra- 
formed  with  several  different  vol- 
atile liquids.  Fig.  266,  each  having 
the  temperature  of  68°  F.,  the 
mercury  will  be  depressed,  in 
inches,  as  follows:  ether,  17; 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  12;  alcohol, 
1.7;  water,  0.7.  Heuce,  4.  M 
the  »ame  temp^atare,  the  gaturaitd 
vapors  of  different  tiguids  poseea 
different  dadie  force. 

If  two   liquids   which   do  aol 

dissolve  each  other,  as  water  mi 

bisulphide  of  carbon,   are  placed 

in  the  same  tube,  the  tension  of 

the  mixed  vapors  will  equal  the 

sum  of  the  two  taken  separately 

p,o.  266.  This  explains  the  remarkable  farf. 

that  the  same  amount  of  water 

will  evaporate  in  a  space  filled  with  air,  as  in  a  vacuum 

of  equal  volume. 

570.  Evaporation  of  water  is  going  on  constantly  ia 
nature,  and  is  one  of  the  meaa*  \i"j  wbich  the  earth  is  ren- 
dered  fit   for  the  mamt«iianc«  oi  \ife.    Tq(i  -^ 
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cumstances  which   influence   the  amount  and  rapidity  of 
evaporation  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  varies  with  the  temperature,  because  heat  increases 
the  elastic  force  of  vapors. 

2.  It  varies  with  the  amount  of  the  same  liquid  in  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  air  is  saturated,  evaporation  ceases ; 
it  is  therefore  greatest  in  air  free  from  vapor. 

3.  It  is  assisted  by  the  renewal  of  the  air;  because,  if 
the  air  is  not  renewed  it  becomes  saturated.  Hence,  evap- 
oration is  more  rapid  in  a  breeze  than  in  still  air. 

4.  It  varies  with  the  extent  of  surface  exposed;  because, 
evaporation  proceeds  only  from  the  surface. 

5.  It  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  because  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  escape  of 
the  vapor.  It  is  very  rapid  in  vacuo  and  less  rapid  in 
8pace  containing  air. 

Evaporation  may  go  on  at  very  low  temperatures.  Mercury  begins 
to  evaporate  at  60*  F.  Iodine,  camphor,  and  some  other  solids 
vaporize  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Snow  and  ice  disappear  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  when  there  has  been  no  thawing.  Clothes  are 
dried  on  a  winter's  day,  when  the  thermometer  shows  a  temperature 
below  freezing.  A  warm  sultry  day  is  less  favorable  to  evaporation 
than  a  cold  day  with  a  brisk  wind. 

571.  Air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  it 
contains  as  much  aqueous  vapor  as  it  can  hold  up  at  a 
given  temperature.  Air,  at  32°  F.,  can  absorb  y^g^  part  of 
its  weight  of  aqueous  vapor.  For  every  increai^e  of  20°, 
the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  is  nearly  doubled ;  at  fifty- 
two  degrees,  air  can  absorb  -j^r,  and  at  seventy-two  degrees, 
-j'y  of  its  own  weight.  K  air,  saturated  with  moisture,  is 
cooled,  a  portion  will  be  deposited  as  dew.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  deposit  occurs  is  called  the  dew  point. 
The  more  fully  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  the 
nearer  will  the  dew  point  be  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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The  dew  point  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  ordinary  purposes,  by  placing  ice  in  a  metallic  vessel 
containing  water,  and  noting,  by  a  thermometer,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  when  the  dew  begins  to  form  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel.  The  higher  the  dew  point,  the  more 
abundant  will  be  the  deposit.  The  "sweating"  of  pitchers 
is  indicative  of  rain,  because  it  shows  that  the  air  is  nearly 
saturated  with  moisture,  which  will  fall,  if  the  temperature 
^  of  the  air  is  lowered  below  the  dew  point. 

572.  Ebullition.  The  temperature  at  which  liquids  boil  is 
constant  for  the  same  substance,  under  like  conditions.  Several 
circumstances  influence  the  boiling  point. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  liquid.  The  following  table  gives 
the  boiling  point  of  several  liquids  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere. 

Table  of  Soiling  l\>ints* 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen...  — 157°  F. 

Carbonic  acid —  108.4 

Sulphurous  acid  +    17.6 

Ether  94.8 


Bromine 145°.4F. 

Alcohol 173.1 

Water   212. 

Mercury 662. 


2.  TJie  adiiesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  vessel  which  contains 
it.  Water  sometimes  boils  in  a  glass  vessel  at  214°,  and 
in  a  glass  vessel  coated  with  shellac  as  high  as  221°.  The 
ebullition  then  takes  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  fall- 
ing at  each  gust  of  vapor  to  212°,  By  throwing  iron 
filings  into  the  water,  the  boiling  point,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  is  reduced  to  212°. 

3.  Salts  in  solution  generally  increase  the  boiling  point. 
Thus,  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  boils  at  227°  F. ; 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  at  240°  F. ;  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
at  355°  F.  Substances  mechanically  suspended,  like  bran, 
saw-dust,  do  not  influence  the  boiling  point.  The  vapor 
which  arises  from  solutiona  \a  \iot  ^permanently  hotter  than 

the  steam  from  pure  water. 
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4.  FonottOTU  of  pretaure  increase  or  diminish  the  boiling 
point,  because  a  liquid  birUs  when  the  tension  of  its  vapor  i» 
equ<d  to  the  pressure  it  mj^xnis.  If  a  vessel  containing  ether 
be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  Mr  pump,  and  the  re- 
ceiver be  exhausted,  the  ether  will  boil  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Water  which  has  cooled  considerably  below 
the  boiling  point  may  be  ag^  made  to  boil  by  placing  it 
in  an  exhausted  i 


The  culinary  paradox  illustratea 
the  siune  principle.  A  Bask  con- 
taining boiling  vater  u)  tightly 
corked  while  the  steam  ia  escap- 
ing rapidly,  and  then  quickly  in- 
verted. If,  now,  a  stream  of  cold 
water  be  poured  on  the  bottom  of 
the  flask  the  boiling  will  be  re- 
newed, but  will  speedily  be  ar- 
rested if  hoi  water  be  poured  on. 
The  reason  of  this  ia,  the  cold 
water  condenses  the  steam  above 
the  water,  by  which  a  partial 
vacutun  is  produced. 

A  simple  proof  that  the  tension 
of  steam  b  equal  to  the  pressure' 
of  the  atmosphere  is  obtained  by  '"•  ^■ 

repeating    the    hkst    experiment 

with  a  tin  canister  instead  of  the  flask.  On  corking  the  canister  and 
pouring  cold  water  upon  it,  the  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam 
produces  a  vacunm,  and  the  canister  is  crushed  in  by  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air. 

The  sirup  of  sugar  and  many  vegetable  extracts  are  concentrated 
by  boiling  them  in  closed  vessels,  called  vacuum  pans.  A  poweHiil 
air  pump  constantly  removes  the  vapor  from  ihe  pan,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  evaporation  proceeds  at  a  temperature  so  low  that  it 
secures  the  sirup  or  extract  from  injury  by  heal. 

073.  A  rariation  of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  column 
makes  a  difference  of  about  2°  F.  in  the  boiling  point  of 
water;  bo  that  within  the  range  of  atmoxi^eTvii  -^Tfessas^Na. 
temperate  climates,  the  boiling  point  may  'Jorj  b"  "2  - 
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Soiling  Taints  of  Water  at  d^erent  Pressures. 


Soiling  .point, 
°F. 

Barometer, 
inches. 

Boiling  point, 

°F. 

Pressnre  in 
atmospheres 

184 

16.676 

212 

1 

190 

18.992 

249.5 

2 

195 

21.124 

273.3 

3 

•• 

200 

23.454 

291.2 

4 

205 

25.468 

306. 

5 

210 

28.744 

318.2 

6 

211 

29.331 

329.6 

7 

212 

29.922 

339.5 

8 

213 

30.516 

348.4 

9 

214 

31.120 

356.6 

10 

215 

31.730 

415.4 

20 

674.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  is 
much  reduced  on  ascending  mountains,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 

foiling  "Pomt  of  Water  at  different  Attitudes. 


Donkia  (Himalaya) +17337 

Mont  Blanc 

Quito 

Mount  Washington 

Madrid  

London  

Dead  sea  (below) 

The  observation  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  any  particular 
elevation,  gives  a  ready  means  of  determining  its  elevation  above  sea- 
level,  a  difference  of  about  596  feet  of  ascent,  producing  a  variation 
of  1°  F.  in  the  boiling  point. 

676.  Marcet's  globe  is  used  to  estimate  the  tension  of 
high  pressure  steam.  It  consists  of  a  small  boiler,  fur- 
nished with  three  apertures,  through  one  of  which  a  ther- 
mometer stem  is  passed,  air  tight ;  through  a  second  is 
inserted  a  glass  manometer  tube,  whose  low^er  end  opens 
under  mercury  placed  in  the  boiler;  the  third  aperture  is 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock.      The  boiler  is  half  filled  with 


Above  the 
sea-level. 

Mean  height 
of  barometer. 

Temperature, 

oj.. 

-  17337 

15.442 

179.9 

15650 

16.896 

185.8 

9541 

20.750 

194.2 

6290 

22.905 

200.4 

1995 

27.720 

208. 

0 

29.922 

212. 

—  1316 

31.496 

214.4 
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water.     On  applying  heat  it  will  be  found  that  so  long  as 
the  stop-cock  is  open,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  will 
remain  steadily  at  212°  F.     Steam,  there- 
fore,   at  this  temperature,   has   an   elastic 
force  equal  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere/ 

On  closing  the  cock,  the  steam,  which 
continues  to  rise  from  the  water,  increases 
in  elastic  force,  as  is  shown  by  the  rise  of 
mercury  in  the  manometer.  When  the 
mercury  in  the  manometer  stands  at  thirty 
inches,  the  tension  of  the  steam  will  be  in- 
creased one  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time 
the  boiling  point  gradually  rises,  and  at 
the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  equals 
249°. 5  F.  The  elastic  force  of  the  steam 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  rise  of  the 
boiling  point,  as  is  shown  by  the  preceding 
table.  For  this  reaso"!,  high  pressure  steam 
is  more  economical  as  a  motive  power  than 
low  pressure. 

Steam,  heated  apart  from  water,  follows  the  general  law  for  the 
expapsion  of  gases.  Such  steam  is  called  dry,  or  superheated  steaniy 
and  i?-  applied  to  the  carbonization  of  wood,  and  the  rendering  of 
^rd  and  tallow. 

576.  The  spheroidal  state  is  caused  by  the  slow  evap- 
oration of  a  liquid  in  apparent  contact  with  a  very  hot 
plate.  Drops  of  water  scattered  on  a  polished  surface  of 
high  temperature  do  not  flatten,  but  assume  an  ellipsoidal 
shape,  and  roll  quietly  about  until  they  evaporate,  without 
hoiling.  This  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a  smooth 
metallic  capsule,  heated  over  a  lamp.  Into  this  any  vola- 
tile liquid  may  be  dropped  from  a  pipette.  Several  phe- 
nomena are  noticeable. 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  plate  must  be  greater  than 
the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.     Thus,  the  plate  teci^ix^^  \.<i 
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be  heated  to  340°  F.  to  produce  the  spheroidal  state  with 
water;,  with  alcohol,  273°;  with  ether,  142°. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  spheroid  is  lower  than  the 
boiling  points  of  the  liquids,  being,  for  water,  206°  F.;  for 
alcohol,  168°;  for  sulphurous  acid,  13°. 

3.  The  spheroid  does  not  touch  the  plate.  By  using  a 
plane  surface  of  silver,  the  light  of  a  taper  may  be  seen 
between  the  surface  and  the  liquid. 

If  the  source  of  heat  be  re- 
moved, the  temperature  of  the 
plate  will  fall  until  a  point  is 
reached  when  the  liquid  wets 
the  surface,  and  then  the  liquid 
will  boil  violently.  This  may 
be  shown  by  pouring  a  small 
quantity  of  water  into  a  copper 
flask,  intensely  heated,  and 
corking  the  flask  while  the 
liquid  is  in  the  spheroidal 
condition.  For  a  time  all  is 
quiet,  but  when  the  flask  has 
cooled  sufficiently,  the  water 
will  be  suddenly  converted  into 
steam,  and  the  cork  ejected 
with  violence.  It  is  probable 
that  boiler  explosions  are  sometimes  caused  in  a  similar  manner. 

677.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  that  as  soon  as 
the  drop  reaches  the  hot  surface  a  portion  of  it  is  converted 
into  vapor,  which  both  supports  the  spheroid  and  prevents 
the  conduction  of  heat  from  the  plate  to  the  liquid. 

The  temperature  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  spheroidal  state,  is 
13°  F. ;  hence,  it  is  capable  of  freezing  water,  although  the  capsule 
containing  the  acid  may  be  white  hot.  By  using  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  solid  carbonic  acid,  even  mercury  may  be  frozen.  So,  too,  a 
moistened  liand  may  be  drawn  without  injury  through  molten  iron  as 
it  runs  from  the  furnace.  The  moisture  of  the  hand  is  converted 
*  "to  a  non-conducting  envelope,  which  sufficiently  protects  the  skin 

^ing  the  short  period  of  its  immersion.    The  most  common  illus- 


Fig.  2)9. 
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trstion   of  the  spheroidal   state,  is  that  of  a  drop  of  water  rolling 
about  on  a  heated  stove. 

578.  The  liquefaction  of  vapors  may  be  produced  (1.) 
by  cooling,  (2.)  by  eompressioa,  and  (3.)  by  chemic^ 
action. 

1.  A  saturated  vapor  condenses  at  its  boiling  point. 
Tlie  process  of  diatillation  illustrates  this  principle.  Dis- 
tillation is  used  (1.)  to  separate  liquids  from  solids,  as 
when  water  is  distilled  to  free  it  from  its  impurities ;  or 
(2.)  to  separate  a  volatile  fiuid  from  another  less  volatile, 
as  when  alcohol  is  distilled  from  fermented  liquors.  The 
mixed  liquid  is  first  heated  in  a  retort  or  boiler,  the  vapors 
discharged  are  then  condensed  by  passing  them  through  a 


pipe  kept  cool  by  being  surrounded  with  water  Fig  270 
represents  the  common  still  The  boder  a  contains  the 
liquid  to  be  evaporated  the  spiral  tube  called  the  worm, 
which  is  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold  water  receives  the 
vapors  to  be  condensed. 
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2.  If  a  closed  cylinder  be  filled  with  the  vapor  of  ether, 
and  thia  compressed  by  a  pistoa,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  equals  the  maximum  teDsion  of  the  vapor,  the 
vapor  becomes  saturated,  and  if  the  pressure  be  contiiii]ed> 
the  vapor  will  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  state. 

Faraday  succeeded  in 
liquefying  gases  by  tbe 
tension  of  their  own 
vapor.  His  method  con- 
sists □  nclos  ng  D  a 
bent  glass  tube  he  ub- 
Btances  by  whose  ch  m 
cal  act  on  the  gas  pro- 
duced and  then  «eal  ng 
the  shorter  leg  In  p  o- 
por  on  as  the  gas  b- 
erated  the  pressure  n 
creases  and  u  ma 
t  1  quefies  and  o  e  ts 
n  the  en  pty  end  Th 
ted  by    mmers  ng  tl  e    horl 


^ 


conden  at    n        fu    he 
leg   n  a  freez  ng  m  x  ur 

In    h      wa      yanog  n 
nge 


ead       1  qu  fied  bj  I  es 
La  g     qua. 


ga 


h   gase* 


b    d       ng   h      ap       b    meao  c«  pump 

L  nd        h         n     nil     n  e  d  and  p    asu 

have  been    quefi  d 

3    Sulphu  c  ac  d   chlor  de  of  ca    um   and  se  eral  o  b 
substances   ha  e  so    t  ong  an  aflin  ty  fo    the  vapor  of  wa 
that  t  ev      11  abso  V     t  from  the  a  r  e  en   when     t       no 
sa  u  ated       Such    bod  e      placed   m    a  closed     pace    inl 
qu  ckly  ab  t  act  all  the  mo  sture  from   t 

679.  Latent  heat  of  vapors.  Since  the  temperature  of 
a  liquid  is  constant  during  ebullition,  it  follows  that  a  con- 
eiderahlc  quantity  of  Wat  \a  TftnieieJ.  IWRat  in  producing 
the  molecular  change  from  \V<\yni  \»  ^a^x. 
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With  the  same  source  of  heat,  it  takes  about  5^  times  as  long  to 
change  boiling  water  into  vapor  as  to  raise  the  same  quantity  180 
d^rees,  or  from  32°  to  212°;  hence,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is 
180  X  5J,  or  about  960°.  The  latent  heat  of  vapors  is  more  accu- 
rately determined  by  distilling  them,  and  noting  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature caused  in  the  water  surrounding  the  worm  by  a  known  weight 
of  vapor.  The  application  of  both  these  methods  for  determining 
the  latent  heat  of  water  nmy  be  readily  made. 


Fig.  272. 

Arrange  a  glass  flask  and  beaker,  as  in  Fig.  272.  Pour  one  ounce 
of  water,  at  32°  F.,  into  the  flask,  and  5J  ounces  at  the  same  temper- 
ature into  the  beaker,  and  apply  heat.  Now  note  (1.)  the  time  re- 
quired to  raise  the  water  in  the  flask  to  boiling,  and  that  required  to 
change  the  boiling  water  to  steam.  The  latter  will  be  5J  times  longer 
than  the  former.  (2.)^"When  the  water  in  the  flask  has  been  expelled,, 
that  in  the  beaker  will  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  showing  that  an 
ounce  of  steam  is  competent  to  raise  5J  ounces  of  water  from  32°  to 
212°. 

Zatent  Meat  of  Vapors. 


°F. 

Water 966.6 

Alcx)hol 374.9 

Acetic  Acid 183.4 


o  Y, 

Ether 162.8 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon 156. 

Bromine 82. 


680.  Cold  produced  by  evaporation.     Whatever  be  the 
heat  at  which  a  liquid  evaporates,  it  grows  sensibly  colder  iti 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  wiiVe^^  \\.  x^^^v^^*^ 
as  much  beat  from  external  bodies  as  is  Teii^ete^\^\etv^» 


N.P,2(k 
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A  shower  of  rain  cools  the  air  by  abaorbing  the  heat  daring  eTapo^ 
ation.  For  the  same  reason,  the  air  of  a  heated  room  coola  when  water 
is  sprinkled  on  the  floor.  Anj  mechanical  cause  that  increases  the 
evaporation  enhances  the  efiect,  A  breeie  or  current  of  air  produced 
b;  fanning  causes  a  mure  rapid  evaporation  of  the  perspiration,  and 
thereby  prodaces  a  refreshing  coolness. 

In  tropical  climates  water  is  cooled  by  the  use  of  porous  jars  placed 
in  a  draft  of  air.  A  small  quantity  percolates  through  the  pores,  and, 
on  evaporating,  abstracts  so  much  heat  from  the  remaining  liquid  u 
to  lower  its  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  the  surrounding 
air.  Ether  and  other  volatile  liquids  thrown  in  spray  on  portions 
of  the  body  may  so  benumb  them  by  cold  as  to  render  them  insensible 
to  pain  (luring  sui^cal  operations. 

581   Water  may  be  frozen  by  ita  own  evaporation,  by 

placing  a  thm  shallow  capsule,  filled  with  water,  over  strong 
sulphuric  aci'l  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  On 
exhiusting  the  recei\er,  the  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  the 
vapors  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  and  thus  a  very  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water  ensues,  which  effects  the  freezing 
of  the  water 

A  similar  result  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  eryophonis.  This  con- 
siHlB  of  twoglais  bulbs,  connected  by 
a  long  tube.  In  making  the  instru- 
ment, one  of  the  bulbs  is  i^rlially 
filled  with  water,  which  is  then 
made  to  boil  briskly  until  the  air 
is  expelled  by  the  steam,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  hermelicallv 
sealed.  On  cooling,  the  space 
above  the  water  is  filled  only  with 
its  vapor.  If,  now,  the  empty  bulb, 
A,  is  plunged  into  a  freezing  m[X' 
lure,  thia  vapor  is  condensed  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed,  and  evaporation 
"^  ~__  occurs  so  rapidly  from  the  water  in 

fis  2-3  the  other  bulb,  that  it  soon  begins 

to  freeze.    Fig.  273. 

S82.  U  lic[md  caiboinfi  e.«l&  V  «i^'QOf«d  to  the  air,  it 
evaporates  with  8uc\i  rapid\ly  "liiaX  b.  ^tMwki  i^\a»&\.\^v&<uE3^ 
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solidifies,  and  produces  a  cold  of  106°  below  zero.  Mer- 
cury is  easily  frozen  by  pouring  upon  it  this  solid  carbonic 
acid  moistened  with  ether.  Natterer  obtained  a  cold  of 
—  220°  F.  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  in  vacuo. 

583.  When  vapors  are  condensed  they  give  out  their 
latent  heat.  Water  may  be  boiled  in  wooden  tanks  by 
forcing  steam  into  it.  Buildings  are  frequently  warmed 
by  the  heat  of  steam  generated  in  a  boiler  placed  in  the 
basement.  To  this  end  it  is  conveyed  to  the  several  apart- 
ments by  coils  of  iron  pipe.  The  whole  amount  of  heat  in 
the  steam  is  the  sensible,  plus  the  latent  heat :  thus,  at  the 
boiling  point  a  pound  of  steam  contains  212  +  966.6=: 
1178.6  thermal  units, 

584.  Equal  volumes  of  different  liquids  produce  unequal 
volumes  of  vapor.     The  following  table  shows  the  volume 
of  vapor  furnished  by  one  cubic  inch  of  each  of  four  liquids, 
at  their  respective  boiling  points. 

Cubic  inches.  Boiling  point. 

Water 1696  212°  F. 

Alcohol 528  173 

Ether 298  95 

Oil  of  turpentine 193  314 

• 

Water  furnishes,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  greater  amount  of  vapor  than 
any  other  liquid,  one  cubic  inch  expanding  to  nearly  a  cubic  foot. 
The  mechanical  value  of  the  expansive  force  of  different  vapors 
depends  upon  the  bulk  of  vapor  produced  from  an  equal  bulk  of 
^ch  liquid.  The  cost  of  fuel  in  generating  vapor  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  latent  heat  for  equal  volumes,  but  experiments  show 
that,  for  equal  volumes,  the  latent  heat  of  these  liquids  is  not  far 
different.  There  would  be,  therefore,  no  economy  in  using  other 
^uids  in  place  of  water  in  the  steam  engine,  even  if  they  cost  no 
^ore  than  water. 

685.  The  incandescence  of  bodies  lias  aLiea^^  \^^^\i  ^<^\i- 
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586.  Becapitulation. 

• 

The  eflfects  of  heat  are 

1.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  bodies. 

2.  The  melting  and  solidifying  of  solids. 

3.  The  vaporization  and  condensation  of  liquids. 

4.  The  incandescence  and  cooling  of  solids. 

The  measurement  of  heat  may  regard 

1.  The  relative  intensity Temperature. 

2.  The  relative  quantity Specific  heat. 

3.  The  amount  absorbed  or  evolved  during  mole- 

cular changes Latent  heat. 

THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF   HEAT. 

687.  Any  heated  body  returns,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  bodies.  This  tendency  of  heat 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  is  due  to  a 
continued  exchange  of  molecular  motions  by  virtue  of  which 
every  molecule  tends  to  produce  in  contiguous  molecules  its 
own  rate  of  vibration.  Heat  may  be  transferred  from  one 
body  to  another  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  conduction f  or  from  molecule  to  molecule. 

2.  By  convection^  or  by  motion  among  molecules. 

3.  By  radiation,  or  by  thermal  undulations  through  space. 

588.  The  conducting  power  of  a  body  increases,  as  a 
general  rule,  with  its  density.  Hence  the  metals  are  good 
conductors;  porous  solids,  poor  conductors;  and  liquids 
and  gases,  almost  non-conductors. 

The  conductihUity  of  solids  may  be  shown  by  equal  sized 
rods,  along  which  a  number  of  small  marbles  are  fastened, 
at  equal  distances,  with  wax.  Fig.  274.  If  one  end  of 
this  rod  be  held  in  a  liot  flame,  the  heat  will  be  propagated 
from  molecule  to  molecule  along  the  rod,  and  its  gradual 
progress  will  be  manifested  by  the  successive  dropping  of 
the  marbles,  as  the  differ eiii  «s^e,\Aftiv5»  o^  l\va  rod  attain  th<> 
temperature  of  the  fuamg  ^omV  oi.  ^^  ^^3., 
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Fio.  274. 


That  diflferent  solids  vary  much 
in  their  power  to  conduct  heat, 
may  be  shown  by  repeating  this 
experiment  with  rods  of  copper, 
iron,  brass,  glass,  etc. 

By  placing  thermo-multipliers 
at  equal  distances  on  similar 
metallic  rods,  the  following  table 
has  been  obtained. 


Relative  Thennal  Conductirity, 


Silver 100. 

Copper 73.6 

Gold 53.2 

Brass 23.6 


Iron 11.9 

Lead 8.5 

Platinum 8.4 

Bismuth 1.8 


689.  That  liquids  are  poor  con- 
ductors may  be  shown  by  passing 
the  tube  of  an  air  thermometer 
through  a  funnel,  so  that  the  bulb 
shall  be  just  below  the  surface  when 
the  funnel  is  nearly  filled  with  water. 
Fig.  275.  Now,  if  ether  be  poured 
on  the  water  and  ignited,  the  ther- 
mometer will  be  but  slightly  af- 
fected. 

Gases f  when  confined,  are  almost 
non-conductors  of  heat.  Fibrous 
bodies,  like  wool  and  furs,  owe 
their  non-conducting  properties 
largely  to  the  air  which  is  confined 
between  their  meshes. 


Fig.  275. 


590.  The  conducting  power  of  a 
body  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  the  touch.  Thus,  sup- 
pose different  substances  to  be  compared  at  a  common  tem- 
perature (1.)  much  hotter,  and  afterward  (2.)  much  colder 
than  the  hand.     An  iron  rod,  if  heated  above  120°  F.,  will 
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burn  the  hand,  because  it  conveys  its  heat  rapidly  to  the 
skin,  and  if  cooled  below  0°  F.,  will  blister  the  lips,  be- 
cause it  conveys  their  heat  away  so  rapidly. 

On  the  contrary,  a  bad  conductor  may  be  handled  with 
impunity,  within  even  greater  limits  of  temperature.  For 
the  same  reasons  an  oil  cloth  will  feel  warmer  or  colder 
than  a  carpet  in  the  same  room,  according  as  their  common 
temperature  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  skin.  So, 
also,  the  oven  girls  of  Germany,  clad  in  woolen  garments, 
enter  ovens  heated  to  300°  F.  without  inconvenience, 
although  the  touch  of  any  metal  while  there  would  surely 
burn  them. 

Common  observation  furnishes  abundant  illustrations  of 
these  facts.  Water  is  sooner  heated  in  a  tin  cup  than  in 
one  of  porcelain,  because  the  metal  is  a  better  conductor  of 
heat.  Silver  conducts  away  heat  so  rapidly,  that  if  a  silver 
spoon  be  smoothly  wrapped  with  muslin,  water  may  be 
boiled  in  it  without  injuring  the  muslin.  Porous  bodies, 
like  ashes  and  plaster  of  Paris,  are  such  poor  conductors 
that,  if  the  hand  be  protected  with  a  thin  layer  of  either, 
it  may  carry  live  coals  without  danger.  So,  also,  woolen 
cloths,  wrapped  about  heated  irons,  protect  the  hands  of  the 
laundress. 

591.  The  practical  applications  of  these  principles  are 
very  numerous.  Thus,  non-conductors  are  used  (1.)  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat,  or  (2.)  to  exclude  heat. 

1.  Close  wooden  boxes,  Fig.  276,  lined  with  felt,  are  used  in  Nor- 
way to  economize  fuel  in  cooking.  For  instance,  a  kettle  containing 
water  and  vegetables  is  first  heated  on  the  stove  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  placed  within  the  felt  box  and  tightly  covered.  By  this  means 
sufficient  heat  is  retained  to  cook  the  vegetables.  Double  doors  and 
windows,  which  inclose  a  layer  6f  air,  prevent  the  escape  of  heal 
from  our  apartments.  For  the  same  reasons  furnaces  are  lined  with 
fire  brick.  So,  also,  straw  is  wrapped  about  tender  plants  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  heat.  In  a  similar  manner  a  layer  of  snow  pre- 
fer res  the  warmth  of  the  ear\.\i  dvxxm?,  \)cv^  OcvVVVvft^  hlosts  of  winter. 

2,  Fire-proof  safes  ate  made  vi\V\v  doviJaXe  ^<ai^&  \\!ks3tf2»»%\tfs«k^s»e 
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dnctlng  eubaUiiceg,  as  plaster  of  Paris  or  nlum.  Ice  ma;  be  kept 
fn>m  melting  hj  wrapping  about  it  a  Ihiok  blanket.  Ice  houses  Iiave 
double  walls,  incloBing  a  thick  layer  of  straw,  sawdust,  or  charcoal. 


Water  coolers  are  constructed  In  the  same  mnmier.  The  table  mats 
placed  under  hot  dislies  protect  the  table.  Furnace  men  and  firemen 
(rear  thick  woolen  garments  (o  exclude  the  external  heat,  becauK 
this  is  greater  than  that  of  their  bodicH. 

592.  Tlie  main  object  of  olothioff  ia  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat  from  our  bodies.  The  coaducting  power  of 
the  materials  used  for  clothing  is  iu  this  order:  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  furs.  Hence,  with  equal  texture,  a 
woolen  garment  la  warmer  than  one  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
linen.  A  bed  quilt  containing  a  layer  of  paper  is  warm, 
because  the  paper  prevents  the  heat  from  escaping. 

The  furs  of  animals  in  rold  couniriea  are  fii\ei  anil  c\ow:t  '^ra.ii. 
those  in  warm  coimtHex.  The  feathers  and  down  <A  notfheni  Va&» 
tmn  an  almoet  perfect  non-conductor. 
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693.  Convection.  If  heat  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a 
flask  of  water,  containing  a  few  fragments  of  cochineal  or 
sawdust,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be  seen  to  rise  as 
they  become  heated  and  expanded, 
whOe  other  colder  particles  descend 
from  the  side  to  supply  their 
place.  These  currents  will  then 
continue  until  the  whole  is  heated. 
This  process  of  circulation  among 
molecules  is  termed  coranecfton. 
It  may  be  applied  to  the  heating 
of  liquids  and  gases,  but  not  of 
solids. 

In  heating  by  convection,  the  Are 
must  be  applied  beneath.  Thua,  on 
filling  a  test  tube  with  wat«r,  and, 
holding  it  \>y  the  lover  part  so  that 
the  top  ia  inclined  across  a  hot  flame, 
the  layers  of  water  at  the  top  may  be 
made  to  boil  without  communicating 
any  heat  to  the  hand,  owing  to  the 
low  conductibilily  of  the  water. 

In  the  process  of  cooling  fluids,  (lie  currents  are  established  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  uppe^  particlcB  become  specifically  heavier 
and  descend,  thereby  forcing  the  lighter  particles  upward  to  fill  thwr 
place.  Any  thing  that  hinders  lliis  free  circulation  retards  both  tbe 
heating  and  cooling  of  the  fluid.  Thus,  viseous  liquids,  like  molaBWs 
or  tar,  heat  and  cool  very  slowly.  i 

594.  The  convection  of  gases  is  more  energetic  than  tlial 
of  liquids,  because  their  expansion  by  heat  ia  greater.  If 
"touch  paper,"  containing  chlorate  of  potassa,  be  burned  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  heated  body,  the  currents  of  air  arising 
from  it  may  be  traced  in  the  smoke.  The  air  which  thu? 
rises  is  heated  by  convection. 

The  colunin  of  air  in  a  chimney  becomes  hea.ted  by  the  fire,  mJ 

ia  thereby  rendered   specifically  lighter  than  any  eiternal  column  o' 

HIT  and  rises.     Hence,  the  external  air  will   enter  the  grate  witi  • 

di-ttft,  proportioned  both  to  t\ie  \ie\'^\v\.  ol  ^^.e  iiiti«v*;-j  ^1.4  the  is- 

tenuity  of  the  fire. 
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595.  In  all  cases  of  convectloa  there  must  be  two  cur- 
rents in  opposite  directions. 

Thus,  if  a  lighted  'andle  be  held  in  the  crack  of  a  door  which  opens 
between  two  apartmet\ifl  of  different  temperatures,  a  current  of  warm  air 
If  ill  drive  the  flame  outward  from  the  heated  room,  at  the  top  of  the 
ioor,  while  a  current  of  cold  air  will  drive  the  flame  inward  at  the 
lottom  of  the  door. 

596.  Winds.  These  two  currents  are  always  attendant 
on  winds,  although  only  the  lower  one  admits  of  being 
accurately  traced.  The  atmosphere  is  heated  mainly  by 
convection.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmed  by  the 
sun,  which  produces  little  direct  action  on  the  air.  The 
layers  of  air  in  contact  with  the  soil  become  heated  and 
rise,  while  colder  layers  descend  to  supply  their  place; 
thus  producing  upward  and  downward  currents.  Moreover, 
since  the  earth  is  not  heated  equally  in  all  places,  a  surface 
current  of  air  will  rush  from  colder  toward  warmer  local- 
ities, while  an  upper  current  will  proceed  at  the  same  time 
in  a  contrary  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  rooms 
above  mentioned. 

For  this  reason  a  surface  wind  might  always  be  expected  to  flow  from 
each  pole  toward  the  equator,  and  an  upper  current  to  flow  from  the 
equator  toward  the  poles.  The  direction  of  these  winds  is  modified 
by  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In 
consequence  of  this  rotation,  fixed  objects  on  the  surface  have  a 
velocity  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator 
and  a  successively  diminishing  rate  at  higher  latitudes,  until  at  the 
poles  the  motion  entirely  ceases. 

The  lower  current,  coming  from  the  poles,  partakes  of  the  motion 
of  the  surface,  and  is,  therefore,  moving  more  slowly  than  those 
legions  toward  which  it  proceeds.  Consequently  the  wind  appears  to 
come  from  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving, 
or  from  the  east,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  two 
rates  of  motion. 

Hence,  it  results  that  two  constant  surface  currents  are  produced 
within  the  tropics  on  each  side  of  the  equator.    T\\e\T  (Wi^cXaoxv  V-CO^ 
be  the  resultant  of  the  effects  due  to  the  heat  and  t\ie  d\WTTva\  toXsv-Xaqj^. 
Therefore,  north  of  the  equator  there  will  be  a  steady  noxWv-ea&X.  V\tA» 
N,r.S9. 
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and  south  of  the  equator  a  south-east  wind-.    These  winds  are  tsiUed 
trade  winds  from  their  importance  to  navigation. 

The  upper  trade  winds  proceed  in  the  opposite  directions,  and  are 
sometimes  made  manifest  by  clouds  and  volcanoes.  As  these  winds 
go  northward  they  become  cooler,  and  gradually  descend  to  the  earth. 
The  variable  winds  in  our  latitude  are  frequently  caused  by  the  meeting 
and  crossing  of  the  upper  and  lower  currents. 

597.  Radiation.  It  is  evident  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
does  not  reach  the  earth  by  conduction  or  by  convection, 
since  heat  is  propagated  by  either  of  these  methods  with 
exceeding  slowness.  A  heated  body  must,  therefore,  emit 
thermal  rays  which  have  the  power  of  exciting  vibrations 
in  aether  and  other  media,  in  the  same  manner  as  light. 
This  emission  of  heat  is  termed  radiation.  The  laws  of 
radiant  heat  are  identical  with  those  of  light,  and  the  phe- 
nomena are  in  all  respects  similar. 

598.  The  laws  of  radiant  heat.  If  a  heated  body  be 
suspended  in  space,  a  thermometer  placed  in  any  position 
around  it,  will  indicate  a  rise  in  temperature;  but  if  a 
screen  be  interposed,  the  thermometer  will  not  be  affected: 
hence, 

1.  Heat  radiates  in  straight  lines  in  all  directions. 
Since  heat  is  a  radiant  force, 

2.  Tlie  intensity  of  radiant  heat  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  its  source. 

3.  TJie  intensity  of  radiant  heat  is  proportional  to  the  temper- 
ature of  its  source. 

599.  Theory  of  exchanges.  Since  no  body  is  known  to 
exist  at  the  temperature  of  absolute  zero,  all  bodies  niu?t 
emit  thermal  waves  of  some  degree  of  intensity ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  receive  other  waves  from  surrounding 
bodies.     These  waves,  like  those  of  light,  may  and  do  cross 

each  other  without  distuxVi^ivee.    \i  \k^  ^\iia  of  the  motioii 
received  is  less  than  that  emvttft^,  \)c^^  \>^1  \i^'^\5^^'3s»  ^'^^n 
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but  if  greater,  the  body  becomes  warmer.  If  it  receives 
back  just  as  much  heat  as  it  radiates,  it  remains  at  a  uni- 
form temperature. 

If  a  thermometer  be  placed  before  a  block  of  ice,  its  temperature  will 
fall,  because  the  ice  and  the  thermometer  are  both  sources  of  heat, 
and  the  thermometer  receives  less  heat  than  it  radiates.  The  ice 
does  not  radiate  cold,  for  the  opposite  result  would  have  been  attained 
if  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  had  contained  frozen  mercury. 

• 

600.  Bodies  differ  greatly  in  their  radiating  power ;  but 
this  is  dependent  more  on  the  nature  of  their  surfaces  than 
of  their  substances. 

Thus,  if  a  canister  of  tin  havfe  one  of  its  sides  coated  with  lamp- 
black, another  with  paper,  a  third  scratched  or  tarnished,  and  the 
fourth  polished,  and  then  be  filled  with  boiling  water,  a  delicate 
thermometer  placed  at  each  side  in  succession  will  indicate  difierent 
temperatures. 

Lampblack  has  the  highest  emissive  power  known,  the  surfaces  of 
paper,  and  similar  loose  materials  are  next  in  order ;  the  polished 
metals  are  the  poorest  radiators,  but  gain  in  radiating  power  in  pro- 
portion as  their  surfaces  are  tarnished.  Hence,  a  bright  silver  tea- 
pot filled  with  hot  water  will  retain  its  temperature  longer  than  one 
of  earthenware. 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  steam,  should  be  kept  bright  until  they 
reach  the  rooms  where  the  heat  is  to  be  distributed,  and  there  theit 
surfaces  should  be  blackened  to  increase  their  radiating  power. 

601.  Radiant  heat,  incident  on  any  surface,  may  be  (1.) 
reflected,  (2.)  refracted,  (3.)  absorbed,  or  (4.)  transmitted. 

602.  Reflection.  Substances  which  reflect  light  well,  are 
also  good  reflectors  of  heat.  The  proportion  of  incident 
heat  reflected  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  from  cer- 
tain polished  surfaces,  is  shown  by  the  following: 


Table  of  'Reftecthig  !Po>i^ers, 


Silver 97 

Gold 95 

Brass 93 

PJadnum g3 


Steel 82 

Zinc  S>\ 

Iron  ^'^ 

Cast  iron "^ 
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Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burned  the  Roman  vessels  before  Syra- 
cuse by  concentrating  upon  them  the  solar  rays,  by  means  of  concave 
mirrors.  To  show  that  this  feat  is  possible,  Buffon  constructed  a 
concave  mirror  that  ignited  a  plank  of  tarred  wood  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet. 

603.  Eefraction.  When  a  solar  beam  is  transmitted 
through  a  prism  of  rock  salt,  and  the  spectrum  is  examined 
by  a  thermometer,  we  have  the  result  sketched  in  Fig.  222, 
showing, 

1.  That  the  thermal  rays  extend  through  and  beyond  the 
visible  spectrum,  and  are,  therefore,  of  different  refrangi- 
bility  and  wave  length. 

2.  That  the  maximum  heating  effect  lies  beyond  the  red, 
or  in  rays  of  low  refrangibility,  and,  consequently,  of  great 
wave  length,  but  invisible  to  the  eye. 

The  thermal  rays  which  accompany  light  are  called  lumi- 
nous thermal  rays,  and  the  dark  rays  are  the  obscure  Hwrrrwl 

rays. 

If  a  platinum  wire  is  heated,  it  first  emits  only  obscure  rays ;  as  it 
becomes  incandescent,  it  not  only  emits  luminous  rays,  but  also  adds 
to  the  intensity  of  the  obscure  vibrations.  Hence,  the  hotter  a  body 
the  more  numerous  are  the  rays,  and  the  more  intense  are  each  set 
of  vibrations.  The  obscure  and  the  luminous  thermal  rays  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws,  but  differ  from  each  other  exactly  as  one  color 
differs  from  another. 

604.  Absorption  and  transmission.  Most  transparent 
bodies  transmit  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun  as  well  as 
those  of  light;  but  will  not  equally  transmit  the  thermal 
rays  from  artificial  sources.  Thus,  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
readily  pass  through  glass  windows  and  warm  a  room,  while 
the  same  thickness  of  glass  would  effectually  shut  off  the 
heat  of  a  fire.  A  substance  that  transmits  heat  is  called 
diathermanouSy  and  one  that  is  opaque  to  heat  is  called 
athermanous.      Incident  rays  not  transmitted  are  either  re- 

Beeted  or  absorbed.     OnVy  \ke  t^^^  ^%Qtbed  have  any 
effect  in  warming  the  body. 
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606.  The  diathermancy  of  a  body  varies  both  with  the 
nature  of  the  substance  and  the  quality  of  the  heat.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  inci- 
dent rays,  coming  from  different  sources,  that  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  different  substances,  cut  in  plates  0. 1  of  an  inch 
in  thickness: 

Naked      Incandescent        Copper        Copper 
flame.  platinum.        at  752°  F.    at  212^  F. 

Rock  salt 92.3  92.3  92.3  92.3 

Sulphur 74  77  60  54 

Iceland  spar 39  28  6  0 

Glass 39      -24  6  0 

Clear  quartz 38  28  6  3 

Smoky  quartz 37  28  6  3 

Alum  9  2  0  0 

Rock  candy  8  10  0 

Ice G  0.5  0  0 

606.  This  table  shows  that  diathermancy  and  trans- 
parency are  analogous,  but  not  identical  properties.  The 
different  sources  of  heat  correspond  to  different  colored 
flames,  and  the  plates  or  screens  to  different  colored 
glasses. 

Plate  glass  is  nearly  transparent  for  all  rays  of  light,  as  rock  salt 
is  diathermanous  for  all  rays  of  heat.  In  either  substance  the  vibra- 
tions not  transmitted  are  mostly  reflected.  Red  glass  transmits  only 
red  rays,  alum  transmits  only  luminous  thermal  rays ;  but  these  sub- 
stances absorb  most  of  the  other  rays. 

Luminous  or  thermal  rays  which  have  traversed  one  plate  will 
traverse  another  plate  of  the  same  material  with  but  little  loss  of 
intensity.  Each  substance  acts  as  a  sieve,  and  transmits  only  those 
rays  which  are  able  to  penetrate  the  material  of  the  screen.  Thus 
light  which  has  passed  through  one  plate  of  red  glass  will  be  largely 
transmitted  by  a  second  red  glass :  so,  also,  if  the  nine  thermal  rays 
transmitted  by  a  plate  of  alum  be  incident  on  a  second  plate  of  alum, 
ninety  per  cent.,  or  eight  of  the  rays  will  be  again  transmitted. 

In  general  any  medium  is  diathermanous  for  certain  rays,  and  ab- 
sorbs the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder.    Gla;s&  \ft  d\^\\vet\£ia.\vaw». 
for  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  but  almost,  if  not  quile,  a.\>[\ftT«i'axiO\s& 
^r  obecare  r&ys. 
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If  iodine  be  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  will  form  a  very  dark 
and  opaque  solution.  If  light  from  any  source  be  transmitted  through 
layers  of  this  iodine  solution,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, the  luminous  rays  will  be  entirely  absorbed,  but  the  obscure 
rays  will  pass  freely.  These  invisible  rays  may  be  concentrated  by 
lenses  of  rock  salt,  and  made  to  melt  and  even  ignite  solid  bodies. 
The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  concentrating  the  luminous  solar 
rays  with  lenses  of  glass,  or  even  of  ice. 

607.  The  following  table  of  diathermancy  of  fluids  was 
obtained  by  transmitting  the  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp 
through  layers  of  fluids  thirty-six  hundredths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  contained  in  glass  cells.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  glass  employed  permitted  only  the  luminous 
rays  to  enter  the  liquid.  The  table  shows  the  per  centage 
of  the  incident  rays  transmitted. 


Bisulpliide  of  carbon 63 

Turpentine 31 

Olive  oil 30 


Alcohol 15 

Solutions  of  salt  and  sugar 12 

Pure  water 11 


608.  The  simple  gases,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
dry  air,  are  almost  perfectly  diathermanous,  but  some  of 
the  compound  gases  have  great  absorptive  power,  especially 
for  dark  heat.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  the  absorption  of  heat  by  various  gases,  each  at 
the  tension  of  one  inch,  barometric  pressure,  in  comparison 
with  dry  air. 


Air 

Oxygen  .... 
Nitrogen... 
Hydrogen 
Chlorine... 


1    Carbonic  oxide 7.50 

1    Sulphide  of  hydrogen 2100 

1    Ammonia 7200 

1    Olefiant  gas 7J)50 

60  I  Sulphurous  acid 8800 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  minute  quantities  of  these  gasses  must 
have  great  effect  on  the  diathermancy  of  the  atmoapliere.  If  our 
atmosphere  were  coal  gas,  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  thermal  rays 
from  the  sun  could  reach  the  earth.  With  regard  to  vapors,  it  may  In? 
said  that  their  absorptive  power  is  in  the  same  order  as  the  litjuids 
from  which  they  are  derived.  llewc<i,  Xi-j  x^^^T^wofe  \a  the  previous 
table,  it  will  he  seen  that  aq\ieo\\a  va\)OT  \s  \i  ^q^^xIv^  \;5Qs«'^Q)ev\\., 
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609.  The  absorptive  effect  of  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  is  calculated  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
times  that  of  dry  air.  The  absorptive  power  of  aqueous 
vapor  for  obscure  rays,  is  many  times  greater  than  for 
luminous  rays.  The  solar  rays  pass  with  comparative  free- 
dom to  the  earth,  and  are  expended  in  warming  the  earth. 
The  heated  earth  radiates  only  obscure  rays,  which  are 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  its  rate  of 
cooling  is  diminished.  In  central  Asia  the  nights  are  very 
cold  and  the  winters  almost  unendurable,  because  of  the 
dryness  of  the  air. 

610.  If  heat  falls  on  a  body  not  diathermanous,  the 
rays  that  are  not  reflected  are  absorbed.  Hence,  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  athermanous  bodies  is  inversely  as  their 
reflecting  power.  That  is,  good  absorbents  are  bad  reflect- 
ors. As  bodies  must  give  out  in  cooling  the  heat  they 
have  absorbed,  so  good  absorbents  are  good  radiators.  The 
relation  between  the  radiating,  reflecting,  and  absorbent 
powers  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Radiation.         Absorption.        Reflection. 

Lampblack 100  100  0 

Indian  ink 85  96  4 

White  lead 100  53  47 

Isinglass 91  52  48 

Gum  lac 72  43  57 

Polished  metal 12  14  86 

611.  The  formation  of  dew  may  be  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  below 
the  horizon,  the  heat  radiated  from  the  surface  is  no  longer 
compensated  by  the  solar  rays,  and,  consequently,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  is  speedily  reduced  below  that  of  the 
stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it.  If  this  stratum  is  charged 
with  moisture,  the  dew  will  be  deposited  on  any  good  radi- 
ator, as  grass  or  leaves,  but  will  not  ordinarily  collect  on 
metallic  surfaces. 

Clouds  or  overhanging  branches  of  tTe^s>  ^xe^^TiX*  ^^^  ^^- 
p<mtion  of  dew,  because   they  return  tYvft  \v^'aX.  \.^  0«^<5i^X& 
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beneath  them.  So,  also,  a  fresh  breeze,  which  brings  new 
layers  of  air  in  contact  with  the  surface,  prevents  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  and  the  formation  of  dew.  The 
dew  will,  therefore,  be  most  abundant  on  still,  cloudless 
nights.  If  the  temperature  sinks  below  32^  F.,  the  dew  is 
deposited  in  needles  of  ice,  which  constitute  white,  or  hoar 
\    frod, 

/  612.  All  the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat  show  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  those  of  light.  If,  now,  we  add  that  heat 
may  be  polarized  and  made  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
diffraction  and  interference,  we  can  hardly  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  heat  and  light  are  identical. 

613.  Applications.  The  hot  beds  of  the  gardeners  act  by 
economizing  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  solar  rays  pass  freely 
through  the  glass  and  are  absorbed  by  the  earth  and  the 
plants.  These  emit  only  obscure  rays,  which  can  not  escape 
through  the  glass.  The  air  confined  in  the  bed  may  thus 
attain  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  exterior  atmosphere. 
The  effect  is  enhanced  by  coating  the  wooden  sides  of  the 
bed  with  lampblack. 

Meat  roasters  are  constructed  of  polished  tin,  to  reflect 
all  the  rays  of  the  fire  upon  the  article  cooking. 

Franklin  found  by  placing  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same 
texture  but  of  different  colors  upon  newly  fallen  snow,  that 
the  snow  melted  under  the  cloth  with  the  greater  rapidity  the 
darker  the  tint.  This  fact  shows  that  for  solar  rays  clothes 
of  dark  color  are  better  absorbents  and  poorer  reflectors  than 
white.  Hence,  as  the  object  of  clothing  is  to  preserve  the 
body  from  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  white  garments 
are  preferable  to  black. 

Other  experiments  show  that  this  diflference  in  the  ab- 
sorptive effect  of  colors  entirely  fails  for  heat  from  artificial 
sources.  It  so  happens  that  many  good  reflectors  are  white, 
and  mp.ny  good  absorbents  and  radiators  are  dark ;  but  their 
respective  powers  are  due  latVv^r  to  the  molecular  condition 
of  their  surfaces  than  to  tYieir  eo\oT«». 
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614.  Becapitulation. 

{Conduction. 
Convection. 
Kadiation. 


Kadiant  heat,  incident  on  a  body,  may  be. 


Reflected. 

Refracted. 

Absorbed. 

"^  Transmitted. 


THE   SOURCES   OF   HEAT. 

615.  The  sources  of  heat  may  be  comprised  in  three 
classes:  (1.)  physical,  (2.)  chemical,  (3.)  mechanical. 

Physical  sources.  The  sun  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
most  of  the  available  heat  of  the  globe.  To  measure  the 
intensity  of  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  an  instrument, 
called  the  pyrheliometer,  has  been 
devised.  It  consists  of  a  thermom- 
eter, dy  whose  bulb  is  inclosed  in  a 
shallow  cylindrical  box  of  silver, 
A,  which  is  filled  with  water.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  box  is  coated 
with  lampblack.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  instrument  is  a  disk 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  box. 
The  face  of  the  box  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sun's  rays  when  the 
shadow  of  the  box  exactly  coincides 
with  the  disk. 

The  measurement  requires  three 

steps :  Fig.  278. 

1.  The  instrument,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  is  turned  toward  the  clear 
sky  for  five  minutes.  It  will  lose,  by  its  own  radiation,  an  amount 
of  heat  which  we  may  denote  by  r. 

2.  The  blackened  face  is  turned  to  the  sun  for  five  minutea.,  a.^d 
will  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  heat.    "Denote  \\v^  ^'sivsv  Vo.  V^aX. 
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3.  While  heated,  it  is  again  turned  to  the  clear  sky  for  five  minutes, 
and  will  lose  heat  equal  to  r^. 

Now,  since  r  denotes  the  loss  hj  radiation  into  a  clear  sky  before 
heating,  and  /  the  loss  after  heating,  the  radiation  during  the  heat- 
ing will  be  the  mean  between  the  two,  or  ^.  As  this  radiation  is 
going  on  even  while  the  blackened  face  is  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  the 
whole  heating  effect  of  the  sun,  during  the  five  minutes  exposure  will 
equal  A  +  ^-~- . 

Now,  as  the  area  of  the  face  is  known,  we  may  express  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  heat  on  any  given  surface  by  stating  that  it  is  competent 
to  raise  so  much  water  so  many  degrees  in  temperature,  or  to  melt  a 
film  of  ice  of  proportionate  thickness. 

616.  By  these  measurements  it  has  been  found  that  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun  are  competent  to  melt  a  film  of  ice 
.00728  of  an  inch  thick,  every  minute.  The  intensity  of 
the  rays  decreases  with  their  obliquity,  and  the  atmosphere 
absorbs  0.4  of  the  entire  radiation  of  the  sun  received  by  the 
earth.  Taking  these  considerations  into  account,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that,  if  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere,  the  solar  heat 
received  by  the  earth  in  one  year  would  melt  a  layer  of  ice 
completely  enveloping  it  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 

To  compute  the  total  radiation  of  the  sun,  imagine  a 
hollow  sphere  to  surround  it  at  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
millions  of  globes,  as  large  as  the  earth,  placed  one  against 
the  other,  would  be  required  to  cover  this  imaginary  sphere; 
hence,  the  total  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  million  times  that  which 
reaches  our  earth. 

617.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  fixed  stars  annuallv 
radiate  sufficient  heat  to  the  earth  to  melt  an  envelope  of 
ice  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  evident  that  were  the 
supply  of  either  solar  or  stellar  heat  cut  off,  the  life  of  the 
globe  would  soon  be  destroyed. 

618.  The  phenomena  oi  -^oUauoea  and  hot  springs  attest 
the  existence  of  intenseVy  \veal^^  ^\i\^  xasaJOust  ^\Siwis>^  M^g. 
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earth  itself.  The  heat  received  from  celestial  bodies  does 
not  penetrate  the  earth's  surface  more  than  one  hundred  . 
feet.  If  thermometers  are  carried  to  greater  dei)th8  in 
mined  and  in  artesian  wells,  the  temperature  is  found  to 
rise  quite  regularly  at  the  average  rate  of  1°  F.  for  every 
fifty-four  feet  of  descent. 

At  this  rate,  depths  would  soon  be  reached  at  which  all  known 
rocks  would  melt,  so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  thickness  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  much  exceeds  one  hundred  miles.  Neverthe- 
less, from  the  imperfect  conductibility  of  this  crust,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  central  heat  of  the  globe  affects  the  annual  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  more  than  one-twentieth  of  a  degree. 

Besides  these  physical  sources  of  heat,  may  be  mentioned  electricity 
and  the  heat  attending  molecular  changes,  as  absorption,  capillary 
action,  and  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  and  solidification. 

619.  Chemical  sources.  When  any  two  bodies  unite  in 
chemical  combination  there  is  usually  an  evolution  of  heat. 
The  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  always  the  same ;  but  if  the 
combination  takes  place  slowly,  the  heat  can  not  be  measured 
for  any  single  moment. 

Combustion  is  the  rapid  combination  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances, attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and  usually  of 
light.  Thus,  if  water  be  poured  upon  quicklime,  the  two 
will  combine,  and  may  evolve  heat  sufficient  to  boil  the 
water.  If  a  grain  of  iodine  be  placed  upon  a  slip  of  phos- 
phorus they  will  kindle  into  a  flame,  which  will  afterward 
be  continued  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Ordinary  cowbustion  is  due  to  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  coals, 
oils,  fats,  and  gases  of  our  fires  and  flames.  The  rusting 
of  iron,  the  decay  of  wood,  the  process  of  fermentation,  are 
examples  of  slow  combustion  with  oxygen. 

Animal  heat  is  due  to  slow  combustion.     In  respiration 
(1.)  oxygen  passes  through  the  cell- walls  of  the  lungs  by  os- 
mosis, and  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  wVich  \\.  \)[\et^^  x^tA^^'s. 
arterial.     (2.)  This  arterial  blood  is  tYven  d\^\xi\i\3L\fcftL  \.ci  'vJcvfc 
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capillaries  of  the  different  organs,  where  a  greater  or  lew 
consumption  of  carbon  takes  place,  with  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.     (3.)  The  blood  charged  with  this  carbonic, 
acid  is  rendered  venous  and  returned  to  the  lungs,  wh^wr 
the  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  by  osmosis,  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen  absorbed. 

The  supply  of  carbon  is  furnished  by  the  tissues,  which 
are  themselves  maintained  by  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  Thus,  in  one  sense,  our  animal  heat  is  main- 
tained by  the  indirect  combustion  of  food  and  air. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  heat  of  combustion 
with  oxygen  of  one  pound  of  each  of  the  substances  named, 
expressed  in  thermal  units  of  one  pound  of  water  raised 
one  degree  F. : 

Ponnds  of 


Symbol. 

Hydrogen PI 

Carbon  C 

Carbon  C 

Carbonic  oxide CO 

Sulphur S 

Phosphorus P 

Iron Fe 

Alcohol  C^H^O^ 

Oletiant  gas C»II* 

Marsh  gaa C^II* 


oxygen 
consumed. 

8 

u 

1 

n 
^ 

4 


Thermal 
units. 

62032 

4344 

14544 

4376 

4032 

10344 

2836 

12929 

21344 

23513 


Compoond 
formed. 

HO 
CX) 
CO  5 
CO  2 
SO  2 
PO^ 
Fe'O* 


620.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  heat  is  the  same, 
whether  the  oxydation  be  reached  at  once  or  by  successive 

stcp.s. 

For  example,  one  pound  of  carbon,  in  burning  imperfectly,  forny 
2^  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  evolves  4344  units  of  heat  If 
these  2J  pounils  of  carbonic  oxide  be  burned  they  will  evolve  1O210 
units  of  heat  in  forming  carbonic  acid,  making  4344  -f-  10210  =  145'M 
units  of  heat,  or  tlie  same  amount  that  would  be  obtained  by  the 
complete  combustion  of  one  pound  of  carbon. 

621.  The  mechanical  sources  of  heat  are  percussion, 
compres.sion,  and  fric\\on.     (^\.^  \i  «.  wail  be  pounded  on  an 

anviJ  with  light,  rapid  \Aon\%,  \\.  m^^  >^  \wa.^Sfc  ^^^'W.^ 
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percussion.    (2.)  The  production  of  heat  by  the  compression 
of  gases  may  be  shown  by  the  pneumatic  syringe,  Fig.  279. 

Thu  iiutnimeni  MinsiBts  of  a,  thick  glosa  iub«,  in  which  a  piaton 
work*  air  tight  To  u«e  it,  a  piece  of  tinder  i»  placed  an  the  bollom 
of  tlie  pieloR,  which  'a  then  driven  suddenljr  downward  in  the  tube. 


The  air  in  the  tube  is  Ihue  (.-ompresgec],  and  libcmtes  ho  much  heat 
aa  to  set  fire  to  the  tinder,  which  ia  seen  to  burn  when  the  piHion  ia 
withdrawn.  The  dieengagement  of  heat  is  found  to  be  proporlioiial 
to  the  reduction  in  volume,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  dcnxitv. 

(3.)  The  friction  of  two  bodies  always  produces  heat, 
which  is  the  greater  the  more  rapid  the  motion  and  the 
greater  the  pressure.  It  is  the  heat  thus  produced  that 
ignites  the  phosphorus  on  the  end  of  a  match,  and  that 
causes  the  axles  of  car  wheels  to  ignite  the  wood  work  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Savages  procure  fire  by  revolving 
the  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  in  the  cavity  of  another. 


/- 


Ka  experimental  demonnlratinn  of  the  same  fact  maj  be  atrikln^l^ 
*kmni  hf  attaching  to  a  whirling- table  a  hrasa  lube  tiVVed  «\\.V  i(BX«t 
Fig.  280,     If,  when   the  tube  U  te'»oVV\TV6  T&viiV'S,  a 
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clamp,  P,  of  two  pieces  of  oak  is  pressed  against  the  tube,  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  friclion  of  the  wood  against  the  tube,  will  be  sufficient 
to  boil  the  water  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


THE  DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT. 

622.  The  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  which  assumes  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  molecular  motion,  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  various  phenomena.  In  all  cases  of 
friction,  compression,  and  percussion,  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  force  is  arrested,  the  energy  of  its  visible  motion 
is  spent  in  producing  molecular  motion,  and  is  thus  trans- 
formed into  heat.  'Bie  qiiardity  of  heat  evolved  is  in  proporiion 
to  die  mechanical  force  expended. 

Thus,  when  air  is  compressed,  the  rise  in  temperature  h 
due  to  the  mechanical  effect  or  work  which  must  be  spent 
in  driving  the  particles  of  the  air  nearer  together. 

Conversely,  Heat  is  consumed  in  effecting  vieclianical  work. 
Let  a  cylinder  filled  with  compressed  air  be  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  bodies.  It^  elastic  force  i'^ 
competent  to  produce  mechanical  work,  (1.)  by  moving  a 
piston,  or  (2.)  in  displacing  the  air  in  front  of  the  cylinder. 
If,  now  this  air  is  allowed  to  expand  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  will  be  chilled,  because  mechanical  work  has  been 
performed  by  the  expenditure  of  the  heat  to  which  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  was  due. 

623.  The  relation  which  exists  between  heat  and  work, 
is  known  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heut,  or,  simply,  a'' 
Joule's  equivalent, 

•V  To  determine  it  for  gases,  suppose  a  tall  cylindrical 

vessel,  G,  whose  section  is  equal  to  a  square  i'^^  ' 
and  let  P  P  be  a  piston  without  weight  moving  in 
'  the  cylinder.  If  the  piston  be  placed  so  that  the 
hei^lit,  A  P  is  one  foot,  it  will  inclose  a  cubic  fw< 
of  air.  Now,  if  this  air  be  heated  490®  F.,  it-' 
volume  will  be  doubled,  and  will  raise  the  piston 
Kio.  281.  one  foot,  or  to  P''  V^,     In  rising  it  has  o?eiwoe 
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the  pnsaare  of  the  almosphere  above  the  piHton,  or  has  lifted 
15X144  —  2160  pounds  one  fool,  and  lias  performed  work  equal 
to  21<)0  foot-pounds. 

With  the  same  amounL  of  heat,  oitlj  about  one-fourth  as  much 
water  would  have  been  raised  490°,  because  llie  specific  heat  of  air 
is  0.24  tbiit  of  water.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  .08  pounds, 
hence  the  heat  imparted  to  perform  Ihc  work  of  tbe  air,  woulil  have 
heated  only  0.08  X  0.24  =  .0192  pounds  of  water  490°.  Thi-i  is  equiv- 
alent to  9.4  pounds  of  water  heated  1°  F.  Hence,  9.4  thermal  iiniiH 
have  been  required  to  raise  2160  pounds  one  foot  high,  by  the  cx|Kiii- 
>ion  of  (he  air. 

If  the  piatoii  had  been  fixed  so  as  to  retain  the  air  at  a 
yfTuitanl  volume  while  being  heated,  the  quantity  of  heat  rc- 
juired  to  raise  ita  temperature  490°  would  have  been  les.s 
:han  when  expanding  under  a  comianl  pressure,  in  the  ratio 
)f  1,421  :  1.  Hence,  the  thermal  units  required  to  raise 
;he  teiuperature  of  the  cubic  foot  of  air  when  kept  at  a 
joiistant  volume  is  found  to  be  9.4 -j- 1.421  =;  0.6  units. 
Deducting  6.6  units  from  9.4  units,  we  find  that  the  eseeus 
>f  heat  imparted  to  the  air  when  penniltcd  to  expand,  is 
:^ompeteIlt  to  raise  2.8  pounds  of  water  1°  F.  This  excess 
las  been  employed  in  performing  the  work  of  lifting  21(50 
pounds  one  foot  high.  Dividing  2160  by  2.8,  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
1°  F.  is  competent  to  lift  772  pounds  a  foot  high,  litis  U, 
(here/ore,  Ike  mechari' 
ical  eqiiivaletU  of  one 
dermal  unit. 

624.  Jonle  deter- 
mined the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  by 
the  friction  of  fluids. 
A  metallic  box,  Fig. 
282,  was  provided 
with  eight  sets  of 
paddles,  which  were 
made   to  revolve  be- 
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capillaries  of  the  different  organs,  where  a  greater  or  less 
consumption  of  carbon  takes  place,  with  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.     (3.)  The  blood  charged  with  this  carbonic, 
acid  is  rendered  venous  and  returned  to  the  lungs,  whj^re*' 
the  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  by  osmosis,  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen  absorbed. 

The  supply  of  carbon  is  furnished  by  the  tissues,  which 
are  themselves  maintained  by  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  Thus,  in  one  sense,  our  animal  heat  is  main- 
tained by  the  indirect  combustion  of  food  and  air. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  heat  of  combustion 
with  oxygen  of  one  pound  of  each  of  the  substances  named, 
expressed  in  thermal  units  of  one  pound  of  water  raised 
one  degree  F. : 

Pounds  of 
oxygen  Thermal  Componnd 

Symbol.  consumed.  units.  formed. 

Hydrogen H  8  62032  HO 

Carbon  C  l\  4344  CO 

Carbon  C  2|  14544  CO^ 

Carbonic  oxide CO                   \  4376  CO^ 

Sulphur S  1  4032  SO^ 

Phosphorus P  IJ  10344  PO^ 

Iron Fe  ^  2836  Fe^O* 

Alcohol  C'*H602  3J  12929 

Olefiant  gas C^H*  3J  21344 

Marsh  gas C2H*  4  23613 

620.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  heat  is  the  same, 
whether  the  oxydation  be  reached  at  once  or  by  successive 
steps. 

For  example,  one  pound  of  carbon,  in  burning  imperfectly,  forms 
2}  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  evolves  4344  units  of  heat.  H 
these  2J  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide  be  burned  they  will  evolve  1O210 
units  of  heat  in  forming  carbonic  acid,  making  4344  +  10210  =  14554 
units  of  heat,  or  the  same  amount  that  would  be  obtained  by  the 
complete  combustion  of  one  pound  of  carbon. 

621.  The  mechanical  sources   of  heat  are  percussion, 
compression,  and  friction.     (1.^  If  a.  uail  be  pounded  on  an 

anvil  with  light,  rapid  \Ao\j^,  iX.  tdi^'^  \i^  \«ka.\^  ^^^V'^x.^ 
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'2.)  The  productioD  of  heat  by  the  compression 
gases  may  be  shown  by  the  pneumatic  syringe,  Fig.  279. 
rhiB   instrument  uonsiBls  of  a,  thick  glass  tube,  in  which  a  piston 
eke  air  tight.    To  vm  it,  a  piece  of  tinder  i^  placed  on  the  bottom 
the  piston,  which  ia  then  driven  suddenly  downward  in  the  tube. 


e  air  in  the  tube  ia  thus  I'omprcssed,  and  libemtes  so  much  heat 
to  Bet  fire  to  the  tinder,  which  is  seen  to  bum  when  the  piston  is 
lidrawn.  The  disengagement  of  heat  is  found  to  be  proportional 
the  reduction  in  volume,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  density. 

(3.)  The  friction  of  two  bodies  always  produces  heat, 
lich  is  the  greater  the  more  rapid  the  motion  and  the 
jater  the  pressure.  It  is  the  heat  thus  produced  that 
lites  the  phosphorus  on  the  end  of  a  match,  and  that 
Qses  the  axles  of  car  wheels  to  ignite  the  wood  work  in 
eir  immediate  vicinity.  Savages  procure  fire  by  revolving 
e  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  in  the  cavity  of  another. 


Iin  experimental  demonstration  of  the  same  fact  may  be  s^.tikwv'^i 
iwn  by  attaching  to  a  whirling- (able  a  brass  lii\ie  ftWei  -w'-A^i -wa.'iaT 
r  corked.    Fig.  280.    If,  when  the  tube  ia  leiioWmx  ■Eas\S\l> ' 
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clamp,  P,  of  two  pieces  of  oak  is  pressed  against  the  tube,  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  friction  of  the  wood  against  the  tube,  will  be  sufficient 
to  boil  the  water  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


THE  DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT. 

622.  The  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  which  assumes  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  molecular  motion,  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  various  phenomena.  In  all  cases  of 
friction,  compression,  and  percussion,  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  force  is  arrested,  the  energy  of  its  visible  motion 
is  spent  in  producing  molecular  motion,  and  is  thus  trans- 
formed into  heat.  Tlie  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  in  proportion 
to  the  mechanical  force  expended. 

Thus,  when  air  is  compressed,  the  rise  in  temperature  is 
due  to  the  mechanical  effect  or  work  which  must  be  spent 
in  driving  the  particles  of  the  air  nearer  together. 

Conversely,  Heat  is  consumed  in  effecting  mecJianical  work. 
Let  a  cylinder  filled  with  compressed  air  be  cooled  to  tlie 
temperature  of  surrounding  bodies.  Its  elastic  force  is 
competent  to  produce  mechanical  work,  (1.)  by  moving  a 
piston,  or  (2.)  in  displacing  the  air  in  front  of  the  cylinder. 
If,  now  this  air  is  allowed  to  expand  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  will  be  chilled,  because  mechanical  work  has  been 
performed  by  the  expenditure  of  the  heat  to  which  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  was  due. 

623.  The  relation  which  exists  between  heat  and  work, 
is  known  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  or,  simply,  a? 
Jovle^s  equivalent, 

*'  To  determine  it  for  gases,  suppose  a  tall  cylindrical 

vessel,  C,  whose  section  is  equal  to  a  square  foot, 
and  let  P  P  be  a  piston  without  weight  moving  i" 

'       the  cylinder.     If  the  piston  be  placed  so  that  tiie 

height,  A  P  is  one  foot,  it  will  inclose  a  cubic  foot 

of  air.     Now,  if  this   air   be   heated    490°  F.,  it-^ 

volume  vjiW  \ife  ^c\w\Afed,  «jad  will  raise  the  piston 

FiQ.  281.  one  fool,  OT  Vo  1?'  ^' .    \tl  Y\&vck^  Sx.  >aav&  vs^^xsame 
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the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  tlie  piston,  or  \im  lifted' 
15  X  m  ~  2160  pounds  one  foot,  and  has  performed  work  equal 
to  2160  foot-pounds. 

Willi  the  same  amount  of  heat,  only  about  onc-fourlh  as  much 
water  would  have  been  rabed  490°,  because  llie  specific  heat  of  air 
is  0.24  th»t  of  wnlcr.  The  wei|;bt  o(  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  .OS  pounds, 
hence  the  heat  Imparled  to  perform  the  work  of  the  air,  would  have 
heated  only  0.08  X  0.24  =  .0192  pounds  of  water  490°.  This  ix  equiv- 
alent to  9.4  pounds  of  water  heated  1°  F.  Hence,  9.4  thermal  imits 
have  been  required  to  raise  2160  pounds  one  foot  high,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  air. 

If  the  piston  had  been  fised  so  as  to  retain  the  air  at  a 
can^ant  volume  while  being  healed,  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  its  temperature  490°  would  have  been  less 
than  when  expanding  under  a  comfant  pressure,  in  the  ratio 
of  1.421  ;  1.  Hence,  the  thermal  units  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  cubic  foot  of  air  when  kept  at  a 
constant  volume  is  found  to  be  9.4  -h  1.421  ^:6.6  units. 
Deducting  6.6  units  from  9.4  units,  we  find  tliat  the  excess 
of  heat  imparted  to  the  air  when  permitted  to  expand,  is 
competent  to  raise  2,8  pounds  of  water  1°  F.  This  excess 
has  been  employed  in  performing  the  work  of  lifting  2160 
pounds  one  foot  high.  Dividing  2160  bv  2  8,  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  rai«e  one  pound  of  water 
1°  F.  is  competent  to  lift  772  pounds  a  foot  high  IJiig  w, 
therefore,  the  mechan- 
ical eipiivaknt  of  one 
thermal  unit 

624.  Joule  deter- 
miaed  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  by 
the  friction  of  fluids. 
A  metallic  box.  Fig. 
282,  was  provided 
with  eight  sets  of 
paddles,  which  were 
taade    to  revolve  be- 
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tween  four  stationary  vanes,  V.  Weights  were  attached  to 
cords  passing  over  the  pulley,  C,  and  wrapped  around  the 
roller,  A.  The  descent  of  these  weights  caused  the  wheel 
to  rotate.  The  box  was  filled  with  water  and  the  weights 
allowed  to  sink.  The  mechanical  work  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  rotation  was  measured  by  the  descent  of  a  known 
weight  through  a  known  distance,  and  the  heat  was  deter- 
mined by  a  thermometer  at  T. 

After  allowing  for  all  sources  of  error,  and  repeating  the 
experiment  with  other  liquids,  and  with  iron  disks  sunk  in 
mercury.  Joule  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  of  bodies  is  always  proportioned  to  the  work 
expended. 

The  average  of  many  experiments  gave  772  foot-pounds 
as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  required  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  Hence,  heat  and  mechanical 
force  may  be  exchanged,  one  for  the  other,  in  the  ratio  of 
772  foot-pounds  for  one  thermal  unit. 

625.  In  calculating  the  relation  between  mechanical  mo- 
tion and  heat,  all  the  possible  factors  must  be  found  and 
allowed  for,  in  order  to  obtain  the  exact  equivalence. 
When  a  body  falls  freely  through  the  air,  a  portion  of  its 
force  will  be  expended  by  friction  of  the  air,  and  the  heat 
produced  will  be  dissipated  by  radiation. 

If  a  body,  falling  through  a  vacuum,  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  collision  with  another,  the  heat  generated  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fall.  A  portion  of  this  heat 
may  be  again  instantly  converted  into  the  mechanical 
motion  of  the  rebound,  and  the  remainder  will  be  divided 
between  the  two  bodies.  Now,  since  the  height  through 
which  a  body  falls  is  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity  attained  (V  =  8.02v^H),  the  heat  generated  by 
the  percussion  of  bodies  moving  in  any  direction  will  be  as 
the  squares  of  their  velocities  at  the  time  of  impact. 

A  mass  of  water,  falling  one  second,  \i\Xa.\na  a  velocity  of  thirty -two 
feet,  ^  and   on  striking  the  gxound  ^ovxV^  ^enax^Xfe  ^xfiwiv^AiiX.  V<e^<.  to 
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raise  its  temperature  ^y^  of  a  degree,  Fahrenheit,  if  the  heat  could 
all  be  concentrated  in  itself. 

The  temperature  attained  by  other  bodies  would  vary  with  their 
specific  heats:  thus,  a  leaden  bullet,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  be  raised  ^=?4|  °  F.,  or  nearly  0°.64  F.  With  forty  times 
this  velocity,  it  would  generate  sixteen  hundred  times  as  much  heat; 
hence,  if  a  rifle  bullet  strikes  a  target  with  a  velocity  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  per  second,  it  will  generate  an  amount  of  heat 
sufficient,  if  concentrated  in  the  bullet,  to  raise  its  temperature  1024° 
F.    This  heat  would  be  more  than  enough  to  fuse  the  bullet. 

626.  If  we  know  the  weight  and  velocity  of  any  moving 
body,  we  can  calculate  the  heat  which  would  be  generated 
by  suddenly  stopping  it.  Thus,  if  the  earth  were  stopped 
in  its  orbit,  it  would  develop  heat  equal  to  that  derived 
from  the  combustion  of  fourteen  equal  sized  globes  of  coal. 
If,  then,  it  should  fall  into  the  sun,  it  would  generate  heat 
by  the  collision  equal  to  that  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
five  thousand  six  hundred  equal  worlds  of  solid  carbon. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  thought  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  solar  heat  is  due  to  the  falling  of  meteoric 
masses  into  the  body  of  the  sun.  The  maximum  velocity 
which  it  is  possible  that  such  a  body  can  attain  is  three 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  per  second.  With  this  velocity 
an  asteroid  striking  the  sun  would  develop  more  than  nine 
thousand  times  the  heat  generated  by  an  equal  asteroid  of 
solid  coal.  If  the  earth  should  strike  the  sun,  the  heat 
developed  by  the  shock  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
solar  radiation  for  a  century. 

627.  The  dynamical  theory  also  explains  the  evolution 
and  consumption  of  heat  which  accompany  changes  in  the 
volume  or  state  of  bodies. 

Thus,  when  heat  enters  a  body,  its  actual  energy  is  ab- 
sorbed (1.)  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  molecular  motion, 
which  is  shown  by  a  rise  in  the  temperature;  (2.)  in  sepa- 
rating the  molecules,  as  shown  by  expansion,  and  (3.)  in 
re-arranging  its  molecules,  or  causing  a  chaxv^e  oi  e.o\i^\NAfirQ.. 

The  work  performed  is  partly  internal  and  ^arXX.^  exXetwsii.. 
N.p.ao. 
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The  exterior  work  is  employed  in  overcoming  external 
forces  which  resist  the  expansion,  and  the  interior  work  is 
employed  in  separating  and  re-arranging  the  molecules 
within  the  mass  of  the  body,  by  overcoming  cohesion  or 
affinity. 

628.  In  whatever  way  we  view  it,  the  interior  work 
performed  by  heat  is  enormous.  Thus,  in  expansion,  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature  will  produce  a  dilatation  which 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  tremendous  mechanical 
power. 

Latent  heat  is   merely  a   consumption   of  heat  propor- 
tionate to  the  interior  work  required  to  overcome  cohesion 
in   melting  or  vaporizing  a  body.     The   heat  required  io 
melt  a  pound  of  ice  is  one  hundred  and  forty- three  thermal 
units,  which  is  equivalent  to  110(396  foot-pounds.     The  heat 
required  to  change  boiling  water  into  steam  is  967  units, 
which   is  equivalent  to  746^524    foot-pounds.      The   actual 
energy  of  the  heat  may  thus  be  measured  by  its  equivalent 
of  mechanical  motion.     Inasmuch  as  this  motion  may  be 
again   transformed   into  sensible  heat  by  a  contrary  change 
of  i?tate,  the  atoms  are  said  to  possess  a  possible,  or  potential 
energy. 

Thus,  when  a  gas  is  liquefied  by  compression,  external 
work  is  supplied,  and  the  interior  work  due  to  the  cohesive 
force  which  draws  the  molecules  together  is  transformed  into 
sensible  heat.  In  like  manner,  the  cohesive  force  which 
changes  a  liquid  to  a  solid,  performs  interior  work,  and 
the  potential  energy  becomes  actual;  that  is,  the  latent  heat 
becomes  sensible. 

So,  also,  when  two  bodies  unite  by  chemical  affinity,  the 
molecular  motion  is  transformed  to  heat.  Thus,  when  \  of 
a  pound  of  hydrogen  combines  with  f  of  a  pound  of  oxygen 
one  pound  of  steam  is  produced,  and  6892  thermal  unit'' 
are  evolved,  which  are  equivalent  to  5320624  foot-pounds. 
The  molecular  force  evo\\e(\  \w  Q)tv^\v^\w^  a  mixture  of  these 
gases  to  a  pound  of  ice  m\\  \\\^t^^q^^\^^\ 
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Tliormul  units.        Foot-pounda. 

.  The  potential  energy  of  combination 6892  5320G24 

.  The  potential  energy  of  steam 967  746524 

.  The  potential  energy  of  water 143  110396 

Total  energy 8002  6^77544 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  force  required  to  raise  one  ton 
0  a  height  of  3098  feet,  or  3098  tons  one  foot  high, 
klolecular  forces  are,  therefore,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
►f  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

629.  Force  may  be  changed  but  not  annihilated.  The 
5un  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  available  forms  of  force 
dth  which  we  are  surrounded.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  sunshine  may  be  transmuted  and  preserved: 

1.  The  mechanical  energy  of  the  winds,  of  falling  water, 
and  of  running  streams,  is  due  to  the  joint  action  of  gravi- 
tation and  the  solar  heat.  A  part  of  this  energy  may  be 
made  to  re-appear  as  heat  by  friction.  Thus,  a  large  room 
has  been  warmed  by  the  friction  of  two  plates,  made  to 
revolve  by  machinery  driven  by  a  fall  of  water. 

2.  Plants  grow  by  reason  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
5Unshine,  and  accumulate  a  supply  of  fuel  and  food. 

(a).  Wood  and  mineral  coal  are,  therefore,  transmuted 
'unshine.  In  combustion,  the  solar  energy  again  appears 
Ls  heat,  or  may  be  applied  as  a  moving  force  for  engines. 

(by.  Food  is  transmuted  by  animals  into  animal  heat  and 
nuscular  energy.  Beef  and  mutton  are,  therefore,  due  to 
olar  rays,  twice  transmuted. 

630.  Recapitulation. 

The  sources  of  heat  are, 

{The  sun. 
The  fixed  stars. 
Tlie  molecular  forces. 

2.  Chemical Combustion. 

3.  Mechanicai )  Percwasiow. 
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THE    STEAM   ENGINE. 

631.  The  steam  engine  is  a  machine  in  which  the  elastic 
^^orce  of  aqueous  vapor  is  the  motive  power.  The  essential 
parts  are  (1.)  the  boiler,  in  which  the  vapor  is  formed,  and 
(2.)  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  elastic  force  is  applied. 
Besides  these,  there  are  usually  other  contrivances  for  trans- 
ferring, regulating,  and  economizing  the  motion  which  is 
produced. 

Dr.  Wollaston's  glass  model  illustrates  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  engine.     Fig.  283. 

To  the  boiler,  B,  is  attached  a  cylinder,  C,  in  which  a  pbton,  P, 
works  steam  tight.  The  piston  rod  is  hollow,  and  is  closed  by  a 
screw  at  H.  The  boiler  is  first  partially  filled  with  water,  the  screw, 
H,  removed,  and  the  piston  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder. 

Heat  is  then  applied,  and  as  soon  as  the  steam  begins  to  escape 

from  the   piston  rod,  the  screw  is  replaced  on  the  top  of  the  rod. 

The  tension  of  the  confined  steam  will  then  force  the  piston  to  the 

top  of  the  cylinder.     Now,  if  the  cylinder  be  cooled  by  pouring  upon 

it  a  stream  of  cold  water,  a  partial  vacuum  will  be  formed 

^H        within   it,   by   the   condensation  of  the   steam,   and  the 

piston  will  be  driven  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

j^  phere. 

q^  '^  By  successively  heating  and  cooling  this  instrument,  an 

alternating,  or  up  and  down  motion,  will  be  communicated 

to  the  piston.     If  the  piston  be  made  to  perform  work 

by  connecting  it  with  suitable  machinery,  we  shall  then 

have  the  essential  action  of  Newcomen^s  engine. 

632.  This  engine,  constructed  in  1715,  by 
Thomas   Newcomen,    was   the  first  in   which   an 

figTIss.  alternating  motion  was  given  to  the  piston.  It 
was  used  to  raise  water  from  the  coal  mines  in 

England.     Its  structure  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  284. 

To  one  end  of  a  walking  beam,  F  F^,  was  attached  the  piston  rod, 
D  P,  and  to  the  other  the  pump  rod,  W  X.     These  parts  were  so 
counterbalanced   that  the   weight  of  the  pump  rod  was  capable  of 
raising  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.    Steam  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinder  throvigV  Wv^  n^vVn^,  \,  wA  \}£v^  ^^  was  allowed 
to  escape  through  the  educlion  nsXn^,  "E*. 
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As  BOOD  as  the  cylinder  was  filled  with  steiitn,  the  valves  E  und  t 
were  cloaed,  and  a  jet  of  cold 
water  wsa  iryected  through  the 
valve,  (,  from  the  reflervoir,  K. 
B7  this  meana  the  steam  was 
condensed,  and  a  partial  vnciium 
produced  beneath  the  piston. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
(hen  forced  the  piston  down 
and  drew  up  the  pump  rod  at 
the  other  end  of  the  beam. 
The  jet  of  cold  witer  was  then 
shut  off,  the  condensed  steam 
drawn  out  through  E,  fresh 
steam  re-admitted,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  continued. 

Humphrey  Potter  devised  an 
automatic  apparatus  by  which 
the  engine  opened  and  shut  ils 
own  valves  at  the  proper  mo- 


633.  The  safety  valve, 
invented  by  Denis  Papin,  in  1690,  is  a  necessary  part  of 
every  steam  boiler.  This  consists  of  a  valve,  V,  fitting  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  a  boiler, 

A  lever  of  the  second  kind  rests 
above  this,  and  holds  it  in  its  place 
by  a  load,  M.  This  load,  which 
should  never  be  equal  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  boiler,  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  lever  by  means  of 
springs.  Any  excess  of  this  tension 
will  be  shown  by  the  escape  of  the 
eteam  from  the  valve.  In  the  recent  form,  shown  in  Fig.  285,  the 
small  orifices  at  t  are  filled  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  bismuth. 

As  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  tension  of  sleaiu  is 
known,  the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy  is  made  less  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  steam  at  its  greatent  allowable  tension.  At  higher  tensions, 
the  alloy  will  melt  and  the  steam  escape.  Practically,  the  Bafety 
valves  sre  only  indicaton  of  high  tension,  a&  ftife  o^mn^  *s%  ■na'^w 
Jaige  eDough  to  permit  macb  steam  to  esc&pe. 
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634.  The  modem  steam  engine  m,  due  to  James  Watt 
In  1763,  Watt,  while  engaged  iii  repairing  a  model  of  New 
Cornell's  engine,  devised  a  series  of  contrivances  for  obvi 
ating  its  defects  and  between  that  time  and  1784  invented 
the  single  and  double  acting  steam  engines  The  improve- 
ments added  b}  others  relate  chiefly  to  the  details  of  the 
mechanism.  The  following  are  the  principal  of  Watts 
inventions : 

1.  The  condenser  Thia  is  a  ihamber  (I  Fia;  86)  into  which  Ihe 
Bteam  from  tlie  cylind  r  and  a  j  t  of  cold  nater  ire  admitted  at  tha 
same  time.  The  vacuum  is  formed  here  and  avoids  the  loss  of  heat 
consequent  on  cooling  tlie  ejlinder 

2.  The  jacket.  This  is  simply  an  exterior  casing  of  wood  to  pTC 
vent  the  cylinder  from  loxtng  heat  by  radiation 

3.  The  single  aclms  enjin*  'W  alt  admitted  the  aleam  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  and  therehv  depressed  the  piston  bv  the  elastic  force  of 
the  ateam  instead  of  by  Ihe  weight  of  the  air 

639.  These  improvements  changed  the  engine  from  an 
atmospheric  to  a  steam  engine  The  piston  ms  still  raised 
bj  the  weight  ot  the  pump 
rod  and  con=equentlj  ihe 
steam  icted  only  intermit 
tcntly  These  «ingle  acting 
engines  are  now  used  onlt 
for  pumping  w  iter 

4  In  1782  \\  att  pal 
ented  the  double  actinc 
steam  engine  In  thi  llie 
top  and  bottom  of  the  c\l 
inder  are  alternately  con 
nectod  both  with  the  teini 
pipe  and  the  eshau  t  pipe 

The  theoretical  acdon  of  lh« 

condensing  engine  is  ahown  a 

T  %  "iSS     (J  and  6  are  the  uppw 

Had  lower  valves  ot  the  rteam  vnie-,  Y^,vVft  e-^oaMsit  ■l^^■(fc^■n■^il'» 

vaivea,  c,  d;  and  I  the  coMensei,  M\  ol  co\a.  -flaWa, 
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Now,  suppose  all  parts  of  the  cylinder  and  the  connecting  piije  to 
be  filled  with  steam,  the  valves  a  and  c  to  be  opened,  and  6  and  d 
closed;  the  steam  will  pass  from  below  the  piston  through  the  ex- 
haust pipe  into  the  condenser,  and  thereby  a  vacuum,  more  or  less 
perfect,  will  be  formed  below  the  piston. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  will  drive  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of   . 
the   cylinder.     When  the  piston  has  reached  its   lowest  point  the 
valves  are  changed ;  that  is,  h  and  d  are  opened,  and  a  and  c  shut. 
Now,  a  vacuum   will  be  formed  above  the  piston,  steam  will  enter 
below,  and  the  piston  will  ascend. 

The  non-condensing  engine  differs  from  this  simply  iii  the 
fact  that  the  waste  steam  passes  from  the  exhau.<t  pipe 
directly  into  the  air  or  into  the  smoke  stack  of  the  boiler. 
Fig.  287  is  a  condensing  engine.  The  locomotive,  Fig.  290, 
is  a  non-condensing  engine. 

5.  The  'parallel  motion.  This  was  a  device  to  make  the 
piston  rod  move  vertically  in  its  collar,  and  thus  prevent 
wear  and  friction.     Fig.  287. 

This  was  effected  by  a  system  of  jointed  rods,  A  B,  B  F,  F  D,  at- 
tached to  the  rod,  A  O,  moving  about  a  fixed  point,  O.  The  lengtlis 
of  these  rods  are  so  proportioned  that,  while  the  end  of  the  beam 
describes  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  point,  B,  moves  in  a  very  nearly  ver- 
tical line.  This  is  also  true  of  the  center  of  the  link,  A  D,  to  which 
is  attached  the  pump  rod  of  the  hot  well. 

In  this  country,  the  piston  rod  is  generally  attached  to  a  cross 
piece,  which  moves  in  the  vertical  grooves  of  a  stiff  framework. 

6.  The  crank.  The  motion  of  the  beam  was  transmitted 
through  the  connecting  rod,  F'M,  to  the  cranh,  ]\I  0',  which 
is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  gives  motion  to 
the  machinery  connected  with  it.  This  converts  the  alter- 
nating motion  of  the  piston  to  a  rotary  motion. 

7.  The  fly  wheel.  When  the  crank  is  at  its  highest  or 
lowest  position  the  steam  has  no  power  to  move  it,  and 
therefore  these  points  are  called  dead  points.  To  carry  the 
crank  beyond  these  points,  a  heavy  fly  wheel,  V  V,  \^  ^^Uadssfc^i. 
to  the  shaft 

TJus  wheel,  having  once  been  set  in   motioii,  caLixVea  \>aa  cjkv:«^ 
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b«yond  the  dead  poinlE  by  its  inertia,  and  brings  ii  into 
where  the  power  again  becomea  effective. 

A  Bteamboat  or  locomotive  has  no  By  wheel,  because  its 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  arrest  of  motion  at  the  dead  points. 

8.  The  OiroUk  valve,  T,  ia  placed  in  the  throat  of  the 
steam  pipe  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder. 
To  make  this  automatic,  Watt  applied  the  already  discovered 
principle  of  the  governor. 


This  consist*!  of  a  vertical  axis,  y,  which  receives  from  the  sliaft  a 
revolving  motion  Attached  lo  this  are  two  rods,  ab,a'b',  terminil- 
ing  in  hea\y  b^lk,  ii',  at  the  points,  bb',  are  applied  two  other 
rods,  be,  b'e",  which  are  connected  with  a  collar,  m,  capable  of  mofl 
ing  up  and  down  on  iVie  vetucaX  aiiv*.  When  the  engine  is  at  rert? 
the  bails  hang  nearly  verl\ca.\,  \iwv  wVeii  &*  siw,  ■>!,■«.  Vjnrad  ihef 
are  tiirovn  outward  by  cenlTitQg,a.\  toice.   I^^**  «M«a  ■Ctia 
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which  acts  upon  the  throttle  valve,  by  levere,  not  ehow-n  in  the  liBuri', 
so  as  to  admit  a  greater  or  leas  supply  of  eleam. 

The  weight  of  the  balU  is  adjuated  bo  as  to  regulate  the  wipply  lo 
the  required  upeed  of  the  engine.  If  the  shaft  njove*  too  nijiidly, 
the  balls  are  thrown  out  and  the  throttle  vnlve  chiscs ;  if  too  slowly, 
the  imlls  fall,  and  a  greater  supply  of  eteum  is  iniriKtuccd. 

638.  Other  inventions  were  added  bj'  Watt,  wliich  relate 
to  details  of  construction,  and  are  here  omitted.  In  l-'ig. 
286,  the  eduction  and  steam  pipes  are  represented  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  actual  engine,  the  ojOin- 
der  has  but  two  ports  for  the  alternate  admission  and  ejec- 
tion of  steam.  These  ports  are  controlled  by  valves  of  vari- 
ous forma  and  names.  Those  shown  in  Fig,  287,  are  called 
the  long  D  valves.  The  short  D  valve  is  the  one  generally 
used  ID  land  engines. 

Thia  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  steam  is  shown  in  Fig, 
288,  The  steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler  into  Oie  valvo  cheat  be- 
hind  the  valve.  Below  the  valve  is  the  cxliauet  port,  o,  nhidi  leads 
eidewaya  to  the  air  or  to  the  condenser.  On  each  side  of  this  arc 
the  cylinder  ports,  which  are  connected  by  curved  tubes  to  the  top 
''TSrid  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

The  valve  is  made  to  close  the  exhaust  port 
and  one  of  the  cylinder  ports  at  the  panic  iim<>, 
by  means  of  an  eccpntric  rod,  d,  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  the  engine.  In  Fig.  288  the  lower 
port  is  open  for  the  admission  of 
steam ;  the  upper,  ia  connected 
with  the  exhaust  port  to  allow 
the  waste  steam  to  escape.  In 
Fig.  289,  this  condition  is  reversed, 
the  lower  port  being  closed,  and 
the  upper  open. 

Sometimes  a  second  valve, 
called  a  "  cut  off,"  is  attached 
to  the  sliding  valve,  by  which 
the  steam  may  be  shut  off  from  the  cylinder  at 
any  portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  as  one-half  or  one- 
third.     The  expansion  of  the  steam  akeaA^  alnvAXai.  ^  '^^ 
cyliader  completes  the  work  of  movine  Oie  ■wiataii. 
K.  P.  m. 
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637.  Steam  boilera  vary  in  ahape  and  size  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed.  In  locomotives,  an 
abundant  supply  of  sleam  at  high  tension  is  required. 
For  this  reason,  the  boiler  is  pierced  with  numerous  hori- 
zontal pipes,  which  serve  as  flues  for  the  fire,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  expose  a  large  heating  surface  to  the  water.  To 
increase  the  draft,  the  exhaust  pipe  is  placed  in  the  smoke 
stack. 


638.  The  mechftnlcal  power  of  iteam  may  be  estimated 
m  foot-pounds  or  in  horse-powers.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
when  converted  into  steam  yields  1696  cubic  feet  at  thp 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Hence,  if  the  steam  be  form*ii 
beneath  a  piston  of  one  foot  area,  it  is  capable  of  lifling  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch,  to  the  height 
of  1696  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  raising  15  X  144  X 
1696  ^  3663360  foo^pounfe.  Tie4MW:vQ%  ^iia-tifth  fi>r  loss 
by  frictiou  and  other  causes,  iVa  sw«adiia  -^-^ta  (A  ».  .sia*!. 
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^cot  of  water,  when  converted  into  steam  at  212°,  is  2930688 
foot-pounds. 

The  horse  powers  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the  evapora- 
tion. If  the  boiler  evaporates  a  cubic  foot  of  water  each 
minute,  its  efficiency  will  be  equal  to  2930688  -t-  33000  =^ 
88.8  horse  powers.  In  rough  calculations,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  evaporation  of  one  cubic  foot  per  hour  is 
equal  to  one  horse-  power. 

To  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water  requires  the  com- 
bustion of  nearly  five  pounds  of  anthracite  coal.  Hence, 
for  each  pound  of  coal  burned  per  minute,  we  should  have 
an  efiect  equal  to  nearly  twenty-five  horse  powers.  This  is 
very  nearly  realized  in  the  Cornish  single  acting  condensing 
engines.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  usual  to  allow  about 
6.5  pounds  of  anthracite  coal  for  each  horse  power. 

639.  Eecapitulation. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  steam  engine  are : 

1.  A  boiler,  for  generating  the  elastic  force  of  steam. 

2.  A  cylinder  in  which  this  elastic  force  is  made  to  produce  an 
alternating  motion  in  a  piston. 

The  accessory  parts  are : 

1.  An  apparatus  by  which  the  piston  rod  is  made  to  move  in  the 
same  straight  line.     (Parallel  motion). 

2.  An  apparatus  by  which  the  alternating  motion  of  the  piston 
may  be  converted  to  rotary.     (Crank.) 

3.  Apparatus  for  regulating  and  controlling  the  motion.     (Fly 
wheel,  *V''ottle  valve,  and  governor.) 

4.  Other  parts  added  for  the  sake  of  safety,  economy,  and  con- 
venience. '  (Safety  valve,  condenser,  jacket,  and  automatic  action.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ELECTRICITY. 

640.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  certain  ore  of  iron, 
called  the  loadstone,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  attract- 
ing iron  filings  to  itself:  also,  that  amber  when  rubbed,  and 
tourmaline  when  heated,  acquire  temporarily,  the  property 
of  attracting  light  bodies,  as  bits  of  cotton  and  straw. 
Within  the  past  century,  philosophers  have  found  that  these 
are  but  particular  manifestations  of  a  force  which  is  con- 
stantly evoked  in  all  kinds  of  molecular  changes,  and  whose 
phenomena  are  among  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
in  nature.  This  force  is  eleetricUy,  It  is  convenient  to 
study  its  phenomena  under  three  divisions:  (1.)  magnetism, 
(2.)  statical  electricity,  (3.)  dynamical  electricity. 

MAGNETISM. 

641.  The  loadstone  is  an  abundant  and  widely  distributed 
ore  of  iron,  having  the  chemical  formula  Fe^O^.  Because 
the  ore   was  first   found    near  Magnesia,  a   city  of  Asia 

Minor,  loadstones  are  called  natural 
magnets.  If  a  loadstone  be  rolled 
in  iron  filings,  the  filings  will  cling 
to  it,  but  especially  at  its  ends. 
Fig.  291.  Fig.  291.     These  ends  are   termed 

the  poles  of  the  magnet.     The  force 
residing  in  a  magnet  is  called  magnetism. 

Artificial  magnets  are  bars  or  needles  of  hardened  steel 

which  have  acquired   magnetic   properties.      These   are  at 

once  more  convenient  and  powerful  than  natural  magnets. 

//  a  magnetic  bar  or  needle  be  poised  at  its  center  so  that 

it  will  swing  freely,  one  eiv^  wtXV  ^\5^^^  ^w»i  toward  the 

north  and  the  otlier  toward  t\ve  sc^mXIci,    ^^\^^^^  wv^  ^\^V 


<:,n.:\  tlic  >uulli  iiii.l  ili<-  utiier  ihf  iiorlli  [.flu  of  ill.,  iiiagmi. 
The  north  [mlc  is  ihe  marked  end  of  the  iniignet. 

Ef  a  !-hoet  of  i^titl'  paper  be  laid  upon  a  bar  magnet  and 
iron  filingn  be  ^Ited  evenly  upon  the  [taper,  the  particles 
of  iron  will  arrange  themselves  in  curved   lines  about  the 


poleif.  Fig.  292.  The«  lines  are  called  Uiie*  of  magnetic 
Soree.  The  action  of  the  magnet  is  not  i1inunii<lied  by  the 
intcrpot^ition  of  any  substance  that  i:>  not  itself  ninguetic, 
*a  paper  or  glass. 

942.  Either  pole  will  equally  attract  magnetic  substances; 
Out  if  two  magnets  are  brought  near  cncih  other,  it  uill  Ih' 
^und  that  the  marked  end  of  one  will  attract  the  souili 
pole  of  the  other,  but  if  the 
two  marked  ends  are  brought 
>iear  each  other,  a  repulsion 
takes  place.  Hence,  this  law: 
-£ii«  poie*  repel  and  wtlike 
fMln  attract  eath  o€ut. 

A  force  which  exhibits  a 
^^mbination  of  equal  powers, 
Acting  in  opposite  directions, 
■«  called  a  polar  force. 

643.  If  a  Ion;  ateel  needle 
**«  magnetized,  the  center 
^*iU  exhibit  no  magnetic  force,  and 


i  said  to  be  neutral 
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If  the  needle  be  broken,  each  half  will  be  found  to  be  a 
magnet  with  two  equal  and  opposite  poles.  If  this  division 
be  continued,  no  portion  can  be  obtained  so  small  that  it 
will  not  be  a  perfect  magnet.  We,  therefore,  conclude  that 
every  magnet  is  a  collection  of  polarized  particles,  having 
their  similar  poles  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

Thus,  if  N  S,  Fig.  294,  represents  a  magnet,  the  alternate  black 
and  white  spaces  will  represent  the  polarity  of  each  particle.     All  the 


nf  tf  n'  tf  n  B 


Fio.  294. 

north  poles  are  disposed  in  one  direction  and  all  the  south  poles  in 
the  opposite.  The  opposite  polarities  balance  each  other  at  the  center, 
which  thus  remains  neutral^  but  are  strongly  manifested  at  the  ends. 

644.  Induction.  If  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  (Fe,)  Fig.  295,  be 
brought  near  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  M,  the  rod  will 
become  a  temporary  magnet ^  having  two  poles,  each  capable 
of  attracting  iron  filings.  The  polarity  of  the  rod  will  be 
opposite  to  that  of  the  magnet;  that  is,  if  the  rod  be  near 


Fig.  295. 

the  marked  end  of  the  magnet,  the  nearer  end  of  the  rod 
will  manifest  south  polarity,  and  the  remote  end  north. 
This  influence,  by  virtue  of  which  a  magnet  can  develop 
magnetism  in  iron,  is  called  induction. 

The  phenomena  of  induction  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that, 
in  the  unmagnetized  condition  of  the  rod,  all  the  molecules  are  en- 
dued with  magnetism,  but  so  combined  that  the  opposite  forces  neu- 
tralize  each  other.    In  tYie  pxeseweft  o?  a.  magnet  the  two  halves  of 
each   molecule   assume  an  opiposvVft  TCkajgtx^NAa  ^»sw^2sJass^,  <st.  Wx)me 
polarized,  as  shown  in  Pig.  ^^4:. 
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646.  In  any  form  of  induction  there  is  no  transfer  of 
any  force,  but  merely  a  development  of  polarity  among  the 
particles  of  the  body  acted  upon.  The  lines  of  magnetic 
force,  Fig.  292,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  minute  particles 
of  iron  become  temporary  magnets,  and  arrange  themselves 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  inductive  force  is  greatest  when  the  magnet  is  in  contact  with 
the  iron,  but  entirely  ceases  when  the  two  are  separated  to  a  sufficient 
distance.  If  a  steel  bar  be  in  contact  with  a  magnet,  its  particles  be- 
come polarized  very  slowly;  but,  when  once  acquired,  its  magnetism 
is  permanent.  Magnetism  may  be  sooner  induced  in  steel  by  rubbing 
it  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  In  this  way  the  ordinary  mag- 
netic needles  are  prepared ;  but  the  most  powerful  magnets  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  voltaic  current,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 
(745.) 

646.  A  magnetic  battery  consists  of  a  number  of  mag- 
nets joined  together  with  their  similar  poles  in  contact. 
The  most  common  form  is  that  of  the  horse-shoe,  Fig.  296. 
When  a  magnet  exerts  its  inductive  power 
on  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  its  own  magnetic 
intensity  is  increased.  For  this  reason  the 
magnet  is  provided  with  a  keeper,  or  arma- 
turCy  K,  of  soft  iron.  The  weight  which 
the  armature  will  support  is  more  than 
twice  that  which  either  pole  would  bear. 
The  power  of  a  magnet  may  be  doubled 
by  adding  daily  a  small  weight  to  the  ar- 
mature; but  if  the  contact  be  once  broken 
only  the  original  load  will  be  sustained. 
The  power  of  a  magnet  may  be  seriously 
impaired    by   heating,    or    by   any   rough 

usage.  ,  Fig.  296. 

647.  Magnetic  substances  are  those  which  are  attracted 
by  a  magnet.     Iron,  steel,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only 
substances  in  which  magnetism  can  be  develo^^^  \v^  <i^- 
dinary  induction.     By  using  very  powerful  Tcva^u^X.'^^  ^^x^- 
dajr  found  a  small  number  of  other  s\i\istaiiee^  \.o  \>e;  xasv."^ 
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netic.     Among  these  are  manganese,  chromium,  platinum, 
plumbago,  and  oxygen. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  nupaber  of  substances,  when 
suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet, 
take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
poles,  as  if  repelled  by  them.  Such  substances  are  called 
diamagnetic.  Among  diamagnetic  substances  are  phos- 
phorus, bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  resin,  hydrogen,  and 
coal  gas. 

TERRESTRIAL   MAGNETISM. 

648.  If  a  small  magnetic  needle  be  suspended  by  an 
untwisted  thread  over  a  bar  magnet,  N8,  and  be  slowly 
carried  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other,  it  will  assume 
in  succession  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  297.  At  the 
center  of  the  bar  it  will  be  horizontal,  with  its  marked  end 
pointing  toward  the  south  pole  of  the  bar  magnet.  At 
either  side  of  the  center,  it  dips  or  inclines;  the  south  pole 
dips  on  the  north  polar  side  of  the  center,  and  the  north 
pole  dips  on  the  south  side.     The  dip  will  increase  as  the 
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needle  approaches  the  poles,  at  which  points  the  inclination 
will  be  90°. 

Now,  if  a  magnetic  needle  be  freely  suspended  and  car- 
ried to  different  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  will  not 
merely  be  directed  toward  the  north,  but  will  also  dip  more 
and  more  as  it  approaches  the  polar  regions.     These  phenom- 
ena warrant  us  in  considfetm^  \)cv^  ^"a^tXicL  ^^&  ^  ^<i%.t  magnet, 
whose  poles  are  very  near  \he  \,eTT^^\.Y\s^  ^0^^"^, 
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649.  The  ma|betism  of  the  earth  is  further  manifested 
by  its  inductive  influence.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed  in 
the  direction  which  a  dipping  needle  would  assume,  it  im- 
mediately becomes  polarized. 

This  may  be  shown  by  moving  a  small  magnetic  needle  along  the 
bar.  The  marked  end  of  the  needle  will  be  repelled  by  the  lower  end 
of  the  bar,  and  attracted  by  its  upper  end.  If  the  iron  is  somewhat 
hard,  its  magnetism  may  sometimes  be  rendered  permanent  by  strik- 
ing it  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer.  This  phenomenon  is  frequently 
Been  in  rods  which  remain  at  rest  for  some  time  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position,  as  the  poker  and  tongs. 

650.  The  magnetic  elements  necessary  for  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  any  place,  are  (1.)  incli- 
nation, (2.)  declination,  (3.)  intensity. 

Inclination.  If  an  unmagnetized  steel  bar  be  accurately 
balanced  and  then  magnetized,  it  will  be  found  that  its  bal- 
ance is  lost,  and  that  it  now  makes  a  certain  angle  with  the 
horizon.  This  angle  is  called  i\i^-  inclination,  or  dip,  of  the 
needle.  A  dipping  needk,  is  one  by  means  of  which  this  incli- 
nation can  be  measured. 
The  inclination,  N  erf, 
shown  in  Fig.  298,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  dipping 
needle  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  or  about  75"^. 


651.  The  magnetic 
poles  are  points  at  which 
the  dipping  needle  is 
vertical.  Sir  James  Ross 
found  an  inclination  of 
89°59'  in  Boothia  Felix,  fio.  298. 

at  70°5'  N.  lat.  and  96** 

43*  W.  Ion.     This  point  is  taken  as  the  north  magnetic  pole. 
The  south  magnetic  pole  is  calculated  to  \)e  m  ^oxxX  1^^*^^ 
9.  Jat,  and  154^  E.  Ion.     Lines  cormecting  ^\«uc^«>  \xl^V\^ 
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the  needle  ia  of  equal  dip  may  be  drawiV  about  the  mag- 
netic poles  in  irregular  curves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude  drawn  about  the  terrestrial  poles. 
Moat  of  the  United  States  lies  between  the  lines  of  75°  dip 
and  60°  dip.  The  maygeUe  equaior  of  the  earth  is  a  line  of 
no  dip,  or  it  is  a  line  connecting  those  places  in  which  the 
needle  remains  horizontal.  The  magnetic  equator  crosses 
the  earth's  equator  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
making  an  angle  with  it  of  about  12° 

In  the  nortliern  hemisphere,  the  marked  end  of  the  needle  in  de- 
pressed, and  in  tlie  xoiitbem,  the  unmsrlced  end.  In  the  mariner'a 
compaflB,  the  effect  of  the  dip  is  corrected  by  the  meanB  of  a  small 
eliding  weight,  which  ia  moved  along  the  needle  bo  as  to  preserve  its 
equilibrium. 

652.  Declination.  Since  the  magnetic  poles  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  terrestrial  poles,  the  needle,  in  most  places, 
does  not  point  in  a  true  north  and  south  line.  The  angle 
by  which  its  direction  deviates  from  the  astronomical 
meridinn  is  called  the  dedmedion  of  Vie  needle.  The  com- 
pass. Fig.  299,  may  be  used  to  determine  the  declinatioi) 

by  observing  the  angle  which 
the  needle  makes  with  the 
direction  of  the  north  polar 
star.  The  declination  is  fte- 
queutly  called  the  variation 
of  the  compans,  because  it  if 
generally  dilferent  for  differ- 
ent places.  It  ia  0"  at  PitU- 
bui^h,  6°  west  at  New  York, 
and  in  Baffin's  Bay  the  needle 
points  due  west. 

653.  A  line  of  no  declination,  or  one  that  connects 
places  in  which  the  needle  points  due  north  and  south, 
passes  in  nearly  a  great  circle  around  the  globe.  In  the 
western  hemisphere  It  tvma  ^toki  tlie  north  magnetic  pole 

through  Hudson's  "Bay  and  ljttVe'E<T\6,  tsiX&^QJtisi,^*!!!!- 
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sylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  near  Cape  Lookout;  thence  it  sweeps  eastward  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  after  passing  through  the  south  polar 
regions,  re-appears  at  the  south  magnetic  pole.  It  then 
runs  northerly  through  Australia,  but  beyond  this  follows 
an  irregular  curye  through  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Arctic 
ocean. 

In  the  Atlantic  hemisphere,  which  is  included  within  this  line,  the 
deviation  is  every- where  westward.  In  the  Pacific  hemisphere,  which 
includes  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  the  declination  is  very 
generally  eastward ;  the  exception  being  an  oval  area  in  Eastern  Asia, 
which  is  bounded  by  a  second  line  of  no  declination. 

654.  Intensity.  If  a  magnetic  needle  be  drawn  aside 
from  its  position  of  rest,  it  will  recover  its  equilibrium 
after  a  series  of  oscillations.  Since  the  magnetic  force  at 
any  given  place  and  time  may  be  regarded  as  constant, 
these  oscillations  of  the  needle  will  be  governed  by  laws 
analogous  to  those  of  the  pendulum.  [41  and  42.] 
Hence,  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  any  two 
places,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  same  needle  in  equal  times.  The 
magnetic  intensity  in  Peru  has  been  assumed  as  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison,  and  is,  therefore,  taken  as  unity. 

A  dipping  needle,  which,  in  Paris,  made  245  vibrations  in  ten  min- 
utes, when  transported  to  the  magnetic  equator  in  Peru,  made  only 
211  vibrations  in  the  same  time.  The  intensity  at  Paris  will,  there- 
fore, be  ^jp  ^^  1.348. 

665.  There  are  four  foci  of  maximum  magnetic  intensity, 
of  which  two  are  in  the  northern  and  two  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  strongest,  which  lies  a  little  south  of 
Australia,  may  be  represented  by  2.06.  The  American 
focus  lies  a  little  north-west  of  Lake  Superior,  the  intensity 
being  1.88.  The  least  intensity  hitherto  found  is  in  South 
Africa,  and  amounts  to  0.7,  or  about  cMi^-XJoAx^  q?1  ^^ 
highest  intensity. 
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The  absolute  magnetism  of  the  earth  has  been  calculated  to  be  equal 
to  eight  thousand  lour  hundred  and  sixty-four  quadrillion  times 
that  of  a  saturated  bar  magnet  one  pound  in  weight. 

656.  The  magnetic  elements  are  subject  to  constant 
changes,  some  of  which  are  regular,  and  others  irregular. 
Thus,  the  inclination  in  Europe  is  gradually  decreasing, 
and  the  declination  is  at  present  veering  eastward.  The 
rate  of  these  changes  is  not  the  same  for  different  places, 
nor  is  it  constant  for  the  same  place.  The  following  list 
exhibits  the  secular  changes  in  declination  and  inclination 
at  London : 

* 

Table  of  Secular  Magnetic  Changes. 


Year.  Declination. 

1580 11°17^E. 

1660 0°  0^ 

1815 24°27^  W. 

1869 20°  2^W. 


Year.  IncUnation. 

1720 74°42^ 

1790 71°53' 

1818 70°34^ 

1869 67°54' 


It  appears  from  this,  that  in  1660  the  needle  pointed  due  north,  at 
London ;  it  then  varied  westward  until  1815,  when  it  pointed  farthest 
from  the  true  north.  Since  that  time  it  has  moved  eastward  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  8^.     The  annual  decrease  in  dip  is  about  2^6. 

657.  These  changes  show  that  the  magnetic  poles  are 
continually  shifting  their  position,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  lines  of  equal  declination  and  dip  are  not  the  same 
from  year  to  year. 

The  needle  has  also  a  daily  and  annual  oscillation,  ap- 
parently connected  with  changes  in  temperature.  Thus,  at 
Philadelphia  it  has  a  maximum  westward  declination  at 
1  P.  M.  and  at  2  A.  M.,  and  a  minimum  at  8  A.  M.  and 
at  10  P.  M.  The  greatest  daily  change  is  between  April 
and  September,  or  during  the  summer  months. 

658.  The  irregular  variations  are  indicated  by  sudden 
disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  are  sometimes 

considerable,  but  are  o?  s\vot\,  ^\\T«JC\ci\i,    The  appearance  of 
the  Aurora   Borealis  la  \xivaT\^)aVj  ^Q.Q.QtK^^\!L\^\  \s^  "^sss^ 
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fluctuations.  Magnetic  disturbances  often  occur  simultane- 
ously in  very  distant  countries,  and  have  received  the  name 
of  magnetic  storms. 

These  storms,  which  were  once  thought  to  be  wholly  irregular, 
are  found  to  be  periodical,  having  epochs  of  maximum  intensity 
every  ten  years.  These  epochs  coincide  with  the  maximum  recur- 
rence of  the  spots  on  the  sun;  this  appears  to  show  that  magnetic 
storms  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

659.  The  source  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  now  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  sun.  It  is  supposed  that  the  solar 
heat  develops  electrical  currents  in  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  these  currents  give  rise  to  mag- 
netic phenomena.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the 
facts  already  noticed  in  regard  to  magnetic  storms,  and  the 
daily  changes  in  declination,  and  receives  a  strong  support 
from  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  equal  heat  and  of  equal 
magnetic  intensity  on  the  globe,  manifest  a  marked  corre- 
spondence. 

660.  Eecapitnlation. 

Magnets  are /Natural  or  artificial. 

'-  Permanent  or  temporary. 

Substances f  Attracted  by  magnets  are Magnetic. 

I  Repelled  by  magnets  are Diamagnetic. 

{Inclination. 
Declination. 
Intensity. 

{Daily. 
Secular. 
I  Periodical,  in  magnetic  storms. 

STATICAL   ELECTRICITY. 

661.  The  fundamental  phenomena  of  statical  electricity 
may  be  studied  by  means  of  the  electric  pendulum^  Fig,  300, 
This  consists  of  a  pith  ball  attached,  loy  Tciea\i^  ol  ^  ^^^ 
thread,  to  a  glass  support. 
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Fig.  300. 


If  a  stick  of  sealing  wax,  or  an  ebonite  ruler  be  rubbed  with 
dry  flannel  and  be  brought  near  the  pith  ball,-  the  latter  is  in- 
stantly attracted  but  is  soon  re- 
pelled. If,  now,  a  warm  glass 
rod  be  rubbed  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  presented  to  the 
ball,  the  same  phenomenon  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  will  be 
observed  Fig.  300. 

It  will  now  be  found  that  when 

the  ball  has  been  repelled  by  the 

glass,  it  will  be  attracted  by  the 

wax;  and  when  again  repelled 

by  the  wax,  it  will  be  attracted 

by  the  glass.    If  the  glass  and 

wax  'be  placed  on  opposite  sides 

of  the  ball,  it  will  vibrate  between 

them  by  the  alternate  attraction 

and    repulsion  of  each.     It  is, 

therefore,  manifest  that  the  excited  glass  and  wax  manifest  similar  but 

opposite  properties.    These  properties,  thus  developed  by  friction,  are 

due  to  the  force  of  electricity. 

662.  Electricity  is  a  polar  force  which  becomes  manifest 

by  its  peculiar  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion.    It 

is  now  regarded  as  a  mode  of  molecular  motion,  which  is 

always  manifested  in  tw^o  opposite  or  polarized  states.    That 

developed  on  the  glass  is  called  positive  (+),  and  that  on 

the  wax  negative  electricity  ( — ). 

Formerly,  electricity  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
two  fluids,  called  vitreous^  or  positive,  and  resinous,  or  negative.  Many 
of  the  terms  of  the  older  theory  are  still  in  common  use,  because 
they  are  convenient  for  describing  most  electrical  phenomena,  al- 
though the  meaning  attached  to  them  is  taken  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  originally  intended.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  electrical  fluid. 

663.  In  the  preceding  experiment,  we  suppose  that  the 
wax  became  negatively  electrified  by  the  friction,  and,  on 
contact,  transferred  a  portion  of  this  force  to  the  ball.    The 

hall  thereby  became  eVeclrv^e^  ox  ckj.Tqe(i  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, and   the  two  \>o^\es>  ^^^^x^Xfe^.    Qi\v  \rt\\v'^\v';|^vii&. 
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charged  ball  near  the  positively  electrified  glass,  the  two 
were  attracted  because  of  their  different  electrical  states. 
The  glass  then  communicated  enough  of  positive  electricity 
to  neutralize  the  negative  electricity  of  the  ball,  and  also  to 
render  it  positively  charged.  The  ball  was  then  repelled  by 
the  glass  and  attracted  by  the  wax,  and  so  on  through  a 
series  of  attractipns  and  repulsions.  From  these  experi- 
ments we  derive  the  following  law:  Tivo  bodies  charged  witii 
like  electricities  repel  each  oilwr ;  two  bodies  cJiarged  with  ojyposite 
electricities  attract  eacli  otiier. 

66L  Statical  electricity  may  be  developed  by  any  cause 
that  tends  to  disturb  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies,  as 
cleavage,  pressure.  It.  may  be  developed  in  tourmaline  and 
certain  other  minerals  by  heat.  The  usual  source  is  friction, 
and  hence  this  form  of  electrical  force  is  sometimes  called 
frictional  electricity.  It  is  called  statical  electricity  because 
it  may  be  retained  for  a  time  on  an  excited  or  charged 
body. 

665.  Electricity  is  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another 
with  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  Those  substances  that 
transmit  electricity  readily  are  called  co^iductors;  those  that 
do  not  are  called  non-conductors,  or  insidators. 

These  classes  differ  only  in  degree,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfect  conduction  or  perfect  insulation.  In  the  following  list,  the 
substances  named  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  conducting 
power.  Those  midway  in  the  list  may  be  term  semi-conductors  or 
semi-insulators. 


Conductors. 

1.  All  the  metals. 

2.  Charcoal. 

3.  Graphite. 

4.  Acids. 

5.  Water. 

6.  Vegetables. 

7.  Animals. 

8.  Linen. 

9.  Cotton. 


Semi-conductors. 

10.  Alcohol.  • 

11.  Ether. 

12.  Flowers  of  sulphur. 

13.  Dry  wood. 

14.  Paper. 

15.  Dry  ice. 

16.  Phosphorus. 

17.  Caoutchouc. 

18.  Air  and  gases. 

Semi-insulators. 


19.  Furs. 

20.  Silk. 

21.  Gems. 

22.  Glass. 

23.  Wax. 

24.  Sulphur. 

25.  Resins. 

26.  Shellac. 
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666.  In  order  that  a  charged  body  may  retain  its  elec- 
trical force,  it  must  either  be  a  non-conductor  or  be  insulated 
by  being  supported  on  non-conductors.  The  most  common 
insulators  are  made  of  green  glass ;  ebonite  is  the  best.  * 
Baked  wood  covered  with  shellac  varnish  will  answer  very 
well.  Dry  air  is  essential  for  insulation.  In  a  damp  room 
a  film  of  moisture  gathers  upon  the  apparatus  and  forms  a 
conducting  surface. 

The  reason  why  electrical  excitement  is  not  more  frequently  mani- 
fested by  friction  is  because  the  electrical  force  is  carried  off  as  fast 
as  it  is  developed.  When  the  electrical  force  is  sufficient  to  force  its 
way  through  a  bad  conductor,  a  spark  may  be  produced.  In  dry, 
frosty  weather,  a  person,  by  shuffling  about  a  warm,  carpeted  room 
in  dry  slippers,  may  develop  electricity  sufficient  to  emit  a  spark 
from  his  finger  capable  of  igniting  a  jet  of  gas. 

667.  Both  kinds  of  electricity  are  always  simultaneously 
produced.  If  two  insulated  disks  of  dry  wood,  one  covered 
with  shellac  and  the  other  with  silk,  are  rubbed  together 
and  separated,  the  shellac  will  manifest  positive  and  the 
silk  negative  electricity.  Any  substance  in  the  following 
list,  when  rubbed  by  any  one  succeeding  it,  bjBcomes  posi- 
tively electrified,  and  by  any  one  preceding  it,  negatively 
electrified : 

-f  Cat's  fur,  flannel,  smooth  glass,  cotton,  paper,  silk,  the  hand, 
sealing  wax,  rough  glass,  sulphur,  ebonite — . 

Thus,  paper  becomes  negatively  electrified  when  rubbed  with  flannel, 
and  positively  electrified  when  rubbed  with  silk. 

668.  An  electroscope  is  an  instrument  used  to  detect  the 
presence  and  determine  the  kind  of  electricity  in  any  body. 

The  simplest,  is  some  form  of  the  electrical  pendulum,  with  one 
or  two  pith  balls.  The  gold  leaf  electroscope.  Fig.  301,  consists  of 
two  strips  of  gold  leaf  suspended  in  a  glass  vessel  by  means  of  a 
metallic  rod,  which  terminates  in  a  knob,  or  plate.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  jar  is  coated  with  shellac  and  the  interior  is  filled 
with  air  kept   perfectly  dry.     Within  the  vessel   are  two   metallic 


*  This  is  the  material  of  -wMcliYvaTdTwXiXiex  com\i^\«^\a»ARi, 
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posts  connected  with  the  ground  which  serve  to  remove  an  excess- 
ive charge  from  the  leaves. 

If  the  knob  be  touched  with  an 
electrified  glass  rod,  the  leaves 
will  diverge,  because  they  become 
charged  with  positive  electricity. 
If,  now,  any  electrified  body  be 
brought  near  the  knob,  the  kind 
of  electricity  in  the  body  may  be 
determined  by  its  influence  on  the 
leaves ;  for  if  the  electricity  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
leaves,  they  will  diverge  farther, 
but  if  of  the  opposite  kind,  they 
will  collapse. 

669.  Induction.  Electri- 
fied bodies  influence  bodies 
at  a  distance  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  action  of  a 
magnet  on  magnetic  sub- 
stances. This  influence  is  called  electrical  induction,  and  the 
resulting  effect  indticed  electricity. 

Let  A  B  be  a  conductor  of  brass  or  tin,  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar 
and  furnished  with  a  number  of  pith  ball  electroscopes.     If  this  is 


Fig.  301. 


Fio.  302. 


brought  near  an  electrified,  body,  C,  but  witYiOUl  xecwjVcv^  ^  «^"a.^ 
from  it,  the  balls  will  diverge^  as  shown  in  "Fig.  ^Ci*i,  \\v^t^^  xaaxv- 
ifesting  the  presence  of  uncombined   electricity  at  «a«:^v   exA,  ««^^ 


N.P.82. 
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of  a  neutral  line  near  the  center.  By  means  of  the  gold  leaf  electro- 
scope, we  may  ascertain  that  the  nearer  end,  A,  of  the  condactor 
contains  electricity  opposite  to  that  of  the  electrified  body,  C,  and  the 
further  end  the  same  kind.  If  C  be  positively  charged,  its  efiect 
will  be  to  attract  negative  electricity  at  the  nearer  end.  A,  and  to 
repel  positive  electricity  toward  the  further  end,  B. 

There  is  no  transfer  of  any  electrical  force  in  induction, 
because  the  action  is  only  temporary ;  for  if  C  be  removed 
or  be  discharged  by  touching  it  with  the  hand,  the  balls 
immediately  collapse. 

670.  The  two  electrical   forces  may  be  separated  by 

induction.  Suppose  three  conductors  like  AB,  placed  end 
to  end ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  suppose  the  conductor 
A  B  to  be  made  of  three  parts,  each  insulated  and  movable, 
and  while  the  whole  is  under  the  influence  of  a  positively 
electrified  body,  let  the  parts  be  separated  by  removing  the 
central  portion.  (1.)  This  part  will  yield  either  no  spark, 
or  a  very  feeble  positive  one.  (2.)  The  portion  B  may  be 
discharged  by  bringing  the  hand  near  it,  yielding  a  spark 
of  positive  electricity.  Its  electricity  is,  therefore,  free  to 
diffuse  itself. 

(3.)  So  long  as  A  and  C  remain  near  each  other,  neither 
can  be  discharged  by  touching  them  separately,  because 
their  electricities  are  retained  by  their  mutual  attractions. 
Electrical  forces  in  this  condition  are  said  to  be  hound, 
or  disguised.  If  communication  be  made  between  them, 
they  Avill  both  be  discharged  by  the  union  of  their  opposite 
forces ;  or  if  the  two  are  separated,  A  will  yield  negative, 
and  C  positive  electricity. 

671.  If  the  cylinder,  A  B,  while  near  the  positive  ball, 

C,    be   touched  with   the  hand,    the  pith  balls   at  A  will 

diverge   further — those   at  B  will   collapse.     As   the  hand 

and   body  are  conductors,   the  positive  electricity  will  be 

repelled  to  the  earth,  and  the  neutral  line  will  recede  to  an 

indefinite  distance  from  X.    T\ve  w^^^i^jvm^  ^'kxn.  \!kat  escape, 
being  bound  by  the  attxtLeWoii  oi  XJtie  ^"^\>C\N^\i^,    ^\^^^ 
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contrary,  it  will  increase,  because  the  inductive  force  of  C 
is  no  longer  subject  to  the  counter-action  of  the  similar 
force  accumulated  in  the  end,  B.  If  the  hand  be  first  re- 
moved and  then  the  inducing  body,  the  cylinder  will  remain 
negatively  charged,  and  will  yield  all  the  phenomena  of 
free  electricity. 

Thus,  a  body  may  be  charged  by  induction  as  well  as  by  conduc- 
tion. In  conduction,  the  electrified  body  loses  a  part  of  its  force  to 
impart  the  same  kind  of  electricity  to  an  insulated  body.  In  induc- 
tion, the  charging  body  loses  none  of  its  force,  but  excites  the  oppo- 
site kind  of  electricity  in  an  insulated  body,  which  requires  to  be 
uninsulated  for  a  time  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  body. 

672.  The  electrophorous  illustrates  the  action  of  induc- 
tion, and  affords  a  ready  supply  of  statical  electricity.  It 
consists  (1.)  of  a  cake  of  res- 
inous matter,  R,  resting  on  a 
conducting  plate  of  tin,  and 
(2.)  a  movable  metal  cover,  T, 
provided  with  an  insulating 
handle,  G. 

If  the  resinous  cake  be 
beaten  with  cat's  fur,  or  rubbed 
with  a  warm  flannel  cloth,  it 
becomes  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  If,  now,  the  cover 
be  placed  on  the  cake,  its  con- 
dition is  that  of  a  conductor 

under  the  influence  of  an  electrified  body.  Its  lower 
surface  becomes  positive  and  its  upper  negative,  by  induc- 
tion. 

If  the  cover  be  uninsulated  for  a  moment,  by  touching 
it  with  the  finger,  the  negative  force  passes  to  the  ground, 
while  the  positive  is  held  bound  by  the  negative  electricity 
of  the  resin.  If,  now,  the  finger  be  first  removed,  and 
then  the  cover  be  raised  by  means  of  its  iusulatvw^  VsacwiXfc^ 
its  positive  electricity  difl^uses  itself  ovet  iW  e,oNet,  ^^^ 
majr  be  made  to  yield  ^  brilliant  spark  by  V^TVtv^vcv^  Vc  \\Rsa 


Fig.  3<i3. 
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a  conductor.  The  reason  why  the  cake  does  not  discharge 
itself  into  the  cover,  is  due  (1.)  to  the  non-conducting  power 
of  the  resin,  and  (2.)  to  the  minute  inequalities  of  its  sur- 
face, which  do  not  permit  an  intimate  contact  of  the  cover. 

As  the  cake  acts  only  by  induction,  when  once  charged  it  retains 
its  electricity  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be  made  to  induce  any  num- 
ber of  successive  charges  in  the  disk.  Instead  of  the  resinous  cake  a 
sheet  of  gutta-percha,  or  a  tin  plate  coated  with  melted  sealing  waX) 
may  be  used.  The  disk  may  be  made  of  a  tin  plate,  with  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax  to  serve  for  a  handle.  This  simple  contrivance  may  be 
made  to  yield  very  excellent  results.  It  may  be  used  to  charge  mov- 
able conductors  of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  form,  like  those  shown 
in  Fig.  302,  or  for  performing  experiments  in  which  a  continuous 
supply  of  electricity  is  not  required. 

673.  Faraday's  theory  of  induction  supposes  (1.)  that 
all  particles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  conductors;  (2.) 
that  under  the  influence  of  an  electrified  body,  the  mole- 
cules of  the  surrounding  medium  become  arranged  in  a 

polarized   form.     Thus,   if 

^      a    b     G     d  C    represent    a    positively 

^  ^  n  ri^ ^"^     zation    of   the    contiguous 

P,Q  3^  molecules  of  air,   and  of 

A  B,  a  distant  insulated 
conductor,  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of  black  and 
white  hemispheres.  (3.)  That  contiguous  particles  can 
communicate  their  polarity,  more  or  less  readily,  one  to 
the  other.  Those  that  communicate  their  electrical  forces 
readily,  are  conductors ;  those  that  retain  their  polarity,  or 
communicate  their  electrical  forces  with  extreme  difficulty, 
are  insulators.  (4.)  Induction  is  the  action  of  an  electri- 
fied body  upon  insulating  matter.  If  the  insulated  cylinder. 
AB,  be  contiguous  to  the  polarized  molecules  of  air,  its 
particles  will  also  be  polarized;  but,  as  they  are  conductors, 
they  will  discharge  their  electric  forces  one  into  the  other, 

and  thereby  the  cyWudeT  \\,^fe\i  V^  WQ,^\si^  ^V&xlzed,  as  ii 

it  were  a  huge  molecule. 
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674.  Induction  is  essential  in  most,  if  not  all,  electrical 
phenomena. 

1.  Li  attraction.  The  pith  ball  of  the  electrical  pendulum 
is  first  polarized,  like  the  cylinder,  AB,  Fig.  304.  The 
side  next  the  excited  glass  rod  becomes  negative  by  induc- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  the  attraction  of  the  opposite  electrical 
forces  becomes  greater  than  the  repulsion  of  the  positive 
electricity  on  the  further  side  of  the  ball,  the  ball  flies  to 
the  rod. 

2.  In  charging.  In  Figs.  302  and  304,  suppose  C,  posi- 
tively charged,  to  be  brought  toward  A  B.  The  polarization 
of  AB  will  rise  higher  and  higher,  in  proportion  as  C 
comes  nearer.  When  C  is  near  enough,  AB  will  become 
permanently  charged  with  positive  electricity,  either  by 
spark  or  by  contact.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  at  a  high  state  of  polarization  the  adjoining 
particles  discharge  their  electrical  forces  into  one  another.  ^ 
At  spark  or  at  contact  an  equal  amount  of  both  electricities 
becomes  neutralized,  and  the  cylinder  becomes  charged,  not 
by  receiving  more  positive  electricity,  but  by  discharging 
its  negative.  As  soon  as  the  negative  disappears,  the  posi- 
tive diffuses  itself  over  the  conductor,  and  is  prevented 
from  escape  by  the  insulation  of  its  support  and  of  the 
air. 

3.  Discharging,  If,  now,  the  hand  be  brought  near  the 
positively  charged  conductor,  the  electricity  of  the  hand  is 

-  polarized.  Its  positive  electricity  passes  to  the  ground, 
and  its  negative  to  the  fingers.  At  contact,  the  negative 
of  the  hand  and  the  positive  of  the  cylinder  combine,  and  the 
molecules  of  the  conductor  become  unpolarized,  or  neutral. 
Hence,  we  may  say  that  the  cylinder  was  charged  by  losing 
its  negative  electricity,  and  discharged  by  losing  its  positive. 
These  terms  express  what  is  true  in  effect  though  not  in 
process. 

6Td  Wothing  paasea  from  particle  to  ijwrtic^ft  VoN.  '*^^ 
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inductive  force.  This  first  develops  the  two  electrical 
forces  in  each  molecule  by  polarization,  and  then,  when  of 
sufiicient  intensity,  causes  this  polarity  to  disappear  by  dis- 
charge into  contiguous  molecules.  The  molecules  of  con- 
ductors are  easily  polarized  and  discharged;  the  molecules 
of  insulators  require  a  greater  force  to  effect  polarization 
and  discharge. 

Herein  consists  the  analogy  between  magnetic  and  electrical  induc- 
tion. The  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron  is  instantaneous  but 
temporary ;  that  of  steel  is  effected  with  greater  difficulty,  but  is  per- 
manent. The  analogy  is  not  complete  in  other  respects,  especially  in 
this,  that  in  magnetic  induction  the  two  forces  can  not  be  separated. 
Nevertheless,  the  polar  character  of  electricity  is  sustained  even  in 
electrical  induction,  for,  although  a  body  may  be  charged  positively 
or  negatively,  yet  this  can  only  be  effected  and  maintained  by  the 
opposite  force  induced  in  the  insulating  molecules  which  surround  it. 

676.  Electricity  is  found  only  on  the  surface  of  an  insu- 
lated conductor.  This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  may  easily  be  verified.  Let  a  brass  ball  be 
suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  and  be  covered  with  two  closely 
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fitting  hemispheres  of  brass,  provided  with  insulating  han- 
dles.    If  a  charge  be  communicated  to  the  apparatus  so 
compounded,  and  the  hemispheres  be  withdrawn,  no  elec- 
tricity  whatever   will   remam  ow  ^iJcva  -^^^^-t^.     Hence,  a 
hollow  conductor  is  as  seT\\c^«Jo\e  ^  ^  %^\\^  ^x^^. 
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677.  The  charge  is  distributed  uniformly  ouly  in  the 
case  of  the  sphere.  If  the  conductor  be  a  cylinder  with 
rounded  ends,  the  intensity  will  be  least  at  the  center  and 
greatest  at  the  ends,  as  represented  by  the  divergence  of 
the  balls  in  Fig.  302.  The  more  pointed  the  ends,  the 
greater  will  be  the  accumulation  of  intensity  at  the  extrem- 
ities. The  effect  of  a  point,  either  on  a  charged  surface, 
or  turned  toward  a  charged  surface,  is  such  as  to  discharge 
a  body  with  extreme  facility,  and  generally  without  the 
passage  of  a  spark. 

678.  The  terms  quantity  and  intensity  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  analogous  use  of  the  terms  witli 
respect  to  heat;  thus,  the  heat  of  molten  iron  is  intense, 
but  a  hogshead  of  boiling  water  contains  a  greater  quantity 
of  heat   than  a  pound  of  molten  iron.     In  one  case,  each 
particle  is  in  very  rapid  vibration,  in  the  other  very  many 
particles  are  in  vibration,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  vibrations 
determines  the  quantity.     Electrical  intensity  has  reference 
to  the  amount  of  force  lodged  in  each  particle ;  quantity  of 
electricity  has  reference  both   to   the  number  of  particles 
affected  and  to  the  force  lodged  in  each.     Of  course,  in 
every  electrified  body,  there  is  both  quantity  and  intensity, 
but  the  charge  may  be  characterized  by  the  predominance  of 
either  quality.     In  statical  electricity,  the  quantity  is  always 
Bmall,  though  its  intensity  is  sometimes  enormous.    The  in- 
tensity is  due  to  a  high  state  of  polarization,  and  is  measured 
by  its  power  to  effect  discharge  through  bad  conductors. 
Thus,  a  long  spark  is  an  evidence  of  great  intensity. 

ELECTRICAL   APPARATUS. 

679.  An  electrical  machine  is  an  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  large  supplies  of  statical  electricity  may  be  developed 
in  a  convenient  manner. 

Fig.  306  represents  Winter's  plate  machine,  'w\v\e\\.  \«.  otv^  ^'l  nN:^^ 
best     This  condata  of  a  circular  plate  of  gVasB,  taoxml^  wl  %.  \^»»»» 
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axis,  which   a  mipported  bj  t< 
made  to  revolve  hy  a  winch. 


1  poata  of  glaae  or  of  dry  wood,  and 


Friction  is  applied  to 
the  glaas  b;  means  ol 
two  rubbers,  E,  made  of 
stnfled  leather,  and  coated 
with  an  amalgam  of  iner- 
cnry,  tin,  and  linc.  The 
rubbera  are  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  a  pair  of 
clamps  attached  to  an 
insulated  brass  ball,  N, 
called  the  negative  eon- 
dador.  Attached  to  the 
rubber  are  two  wings  of 
silk,  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tricity fiata  escaping  into 
the  air. 

The   plate   also  paaaes 
between     two     wooden 
rinfp,  W,  which  are  at- 
tached   to    an    insulated 
Fia.  3«.  braas  ball,  P,  known  as 

the  prime  condvdor.  On 
the  side  of  the  wooden  ringa,  next  the  glass  plate,  are  two  rows  of 
bruHS  points,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  tin  foil  to  the  prime 
conductor, 

Od  turning  the  plate,  negative  electricity  ia  developed  on 
the  rubbers  and  conducted  to  the  negative  conductor,  N,  and 
positive  electricity  is  developed  on  the  glass  plate.  Aa  the 
plate  revolves,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  glass  acts  by 
induction  on  the  prime  conductor,  attracting  its  negative 
electricity.  This  negative  electricity  collects  on  the  points 
inside  of  the  rings,  W,  and  finally  attains  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  pass  through  the  intervening  space  of  air  and  unite 
with  the  positive  electricity  on  the  glass,  and  thereby  render 
its  surfece  neutral.  The  prime  conductor,  therefore,  gives 
up  its  negative  and  remains  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
in  the  raanner  descrWA  m  (^fiT^I. 
880.  If  both  the  ooiiductoii  ■««»  \ii»iis».\«^  Siis,  ^'to«i 
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would  speedily  cease,  because  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
prime  conductor  would  act  inductively  on  the  negative  of 
the  other  conductor,  and  thus  only  a  feeble  charge  would 
be  possible.  If  either  conductor  be  uninsulated,  its  tension 
will  he  reduced  to  zero,  and  thereby  leave  the  electric  force 
on  the  other  conductor  free.  Hence,  when  the  rubbers  are 
connected  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain,  positive  elec- 
tricity is  accumulated  on  the  prime  conductor. 

When  negative  electricity  is  wanted,  the  chain  is  removed 
from  the  rubbers  and  attached  to  the  prime  conductor,  and 
the  negative  electricity  accumulates  on  the  negative  con- 
ductor. If  the  hand  is  brought  near  either  conductor  when 
charged,  a  spark  follows,  which  is  renewed  as  the  plate  is 
turned. 

The  length  of  the  spark  is  wonderfully  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  wooden  ring,  I,  surmounting  the  prime 
conductor.  An  iron  wire  forms  the  core  of  this  ring,  and 
is  in  metallic  connection  with  the  prime  conductor.  The 
wooden  ring  acts  inductively  on  the  prime  conductor  and 
prevents  discharge  until  the  electric  force  attains  a  high 
tension.  Without  the  ring,  which  may  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator,  the  machine  will  give  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  sparks,  two  inches  in  length ;  with  the  ring,  sparks 
may  be  obtained  six  or  seven  times  as  long,  but  these  are 
proportionally  less  frequent.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
developed  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

There  are  many  other  electrical  machines  having  the  same  action 
as  the  one  described.  Among  these  are  several  varieties  of  the  plate 
machine,  and  others  in  which  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass  is  substituted 
for  the  glass  plate.  Electricity  may  also  be  generated  in  enormous 
quantity  by  the  friction  of  steam  passing  through  jet  pipes  of  hard 
wood.  A  hydro-deetric  machinej  constructed  on  this  principle,  yielded 
sparks  twenty-two  inches  long,  and  was  capable  of  fully  charging  a 
battery  of  thirty-six  large  Leyden  jars  upward  of  sixty  times  a 
minute. 

681.  There  are  other  machines  wbich  ael  on  \)c\^  Y^\mY^^ 
of  the  electropborous.     In  Holtz's  macliiiie,  ^\^.  ^^^>  ^^^ 

N.P.S8, 
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tricity  is  developed  by  the  continuous  inductive  action  of  & 
body  already  electrified. 

It  coDsiBtB  of  two  circatar  plates  of  glass,  about  one-tenth  of  s>i  inch 
apart.  The  larger  one.  A,  ia  fixed  and  insulated ;  the  smaller,  B,  tarra 
on  a  glass  aiis,  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  cent«r  of  the  fixed 
plate.  In  the  plate,  A,  are  two  openings,  each  furnished  with  an  nr- 
matnre.  These  armatures  consist  of  a  band  of  paper  I«rmjnatiiig  in 
a  sort  of  tongue,  which  b  glued  ta  the  glass  so  that  the  tongues,  //', 
prcyect  into  the  window. 


In  front  of  the  armatures,  but  on  Che  other  side  of  the  movable 
plate,  B,  are  two  brass  combs,  P  P',  supported  by  two  brass  rodj. 
Through  the  rounded  ends  of  these  rods  are  inserted  two  smaller 
rode,  terminating  in  linoba,  m  and  n,  which  are  called  the  polfi  of  the 
machine.  These  poles  may  be  inclined  to  each  other  or  placed  at  aov 
disfaace  apart  by  means  of  a  wooden  handle  attached  to  nt.  Finnllv, 
a  very  rapid  rotation  may  \)e  gi^sn  \a  ftit  ^i'w,  B,  by  means  of  the 
multipljiag  wheels  ihowa  oti  ibe  u%\iV  ol  Cae  ^ism*.- 
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682.  To  obtain  electricity,  the  poles  are  brought  in  contact 
and  one  of  the  armatures  slightly  charged.  For  instance, 
let  /  be  charged  negatively  by  touching  it  with  an  excited 
rod  of  ebonite.  The  armature  will  then  act  inductively  on 
the  plate,  repelling  negative  electricity  to  the  comb  P,  and 
leaving  the  nearer  surface  of  the  glass  positively  charged. 
On  turning  the  machine,  these  positively  charged  particles 
will  be  brought  in  front  of  the  armature  J\  and  a  second 
induction  takes  place,  viz. :  the  positive  glass  attracts  nega- 
tive electricity  to  itself,  and  sets  free  positive  electricity  on 
the  armature  /'. 

After  a  few  turns  the  armatures  will  become  charged  with 
opposite  electricities,  and  the  poles  may  be  gradually  sepa- 
rated, as  shown  in  the  figure.  There  will  occur  immedi- 
ately a  succession  of  sparks,  which  results  from  the  reunion 
of  the  electricities  of  the  two  poles.  Under  the  conditions 
indicated,  n  will  be  the  negative  and  v^  the  positive  pole. 
The  power  of  the  machine  increases  rapidly  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  becomes  constant. 

Though  this  machine  under  favorable  circumstances  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  plate  machine,  it  is  less  reliable,  for  it  requires 
nearly  perfect  insulation,  and  is  more  seriously  affected  by  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air.  Instead  of  the  fixed  plate.  A,  any  number  of  insu- 
lated sectors  of  glass,  provided  with  paper  armatures,  may  be  em- 
ployed. By  connecting  one  of  the  poles  with  the  ground,  the  other 
may  be  used  as  a  prime  conductor. 

683.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  the  electric 
force  on  any  surface.  But  if  two  conducting  surfaces  are 
separated  by  an  insulating  medium  capable  of  being  highly 
polarized,  the  intensity  will  be  increased  by  reason* of  the 
reciprocal  inducing  action  of  the  two  surfaces.  Any  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  is  said  to  act  as  a  condenser. 

684.  The  Ley  den  jar  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  the 
condenser.     This  consists  of  a  glass  bottle  e,o^\/^<^  Vk^'Ca.  ^\^ 
the  inner  and  the  outer  surface  Yrith  tin  foW.  \ft  VvStvvcL^^^^ 
laches  of  the  neck.     The  mouth  is  uax&s^y  Ao^'Sl  ^Viio.  ^ 
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plug  of  varnished  wood,  through  which  passes  a  brass  wire 
surmounted  by  a  knob,  and  connected  to  the  inner  coating 
by  means  of  a  chain.  If  the  jar  be  held  near  a  machine  in 
action,  as  shown  in  Fig.  308,  the  sparks  will  pass  from  the 

machine  to  the  interior 
A^  of  the  jar ;   but  after  a 

little  while  this  will 
cease,  and  the  jar  is 
then  said  to  be  charged. 
To  discharge  the  jar, 
the  inner  and  outer 
coatings  must  be 
brought  in  connection. 
Fio.  308.  "  This  may  be  done  by 

placing  one  hand  on 
the  outer  coating,  and  bringing  the  other  hand  near  the 
knob.  A  brilliant  spark  will  then  pass  from  the  knob,  and 
the  experimenter  receives  a  peculiar  twitching  sensation, 
called  the  electric  shock.  As  this  shock  is  inconvenient  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  the  discharge  is  usually  effected  by 
means  of  a  discharging  rod,  which  consists  of  a  jointed  wire 
terminating  in  brass  knobs.    See  Fig.  321. 

If  the  outer  coating  be  insulated,  the  jar  will  receive 
little  or  no  charge.  But  if  the  finger  be  then  brought  near 
the  outer  coating,  for  every  spark  that  passes  into  the  jar, 
an  equal  spark  of  the  same  kind  will  pass  from  the  outer 
coating  to  the  finger.  Hence,  a  jar  contains  no  more  of 
either  electric  force  when  charged  than  before. 

Several  Leyden  jars,  standing  side  by  side,  and  having  their  fiimi- 
lar  coatings  connected,  the  outer  by  means  of  tin  foil  and  the  inner 
by  wires,  constitute  an  electrical  battery.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
shown  in  Fig.  321. 

685.  The  action  of  the  jar  may  be  thus  explained:  when 
a  positive  spark  passes  to  the  interior  of  the  jar, .  the  mole- 
cules  of  the  glass  are  a\\  ^oV^rofe^,  ^  ^orw;^  vx  Fig.  309. 
If  the  jar  be  insulated,  WV.  V\\Al\^  <2tiax%^  Raa.\fc  Tf5Re«^\fe 
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cause  of  the  repulaion  of  positive  electricit}',  which  accumu- 
lates on  the  outer  coat- 
ing. If,  now,  the  outer 
coating  be  connected 
with  the  ground,  the 
positive  electricity  es- 
capes from  it,  and,  coq- 
sequently,  this  layer 
becomes  charged  with 
negative  electricity,  as  represented  in  Fig.  310. 

The  outer  surface  is,  therefore,  charged  by  induction,  and 
the  negative  electricity  will  not  escape  from  it,  because  it  is 
bound  by  the  attraction  of  the  positive  on  the  inner  aur&ce. 
The  amount  of  charge  which  a  jar  may  receive  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fecility  it  has  for  induction.  The  thinner  the 
glass  the  better;  but  if  too  thin,  the  polarization  may  rise 
high  enough  to  cause  a  discharge  sufficient  to  brealc  the  glass. 

The  charge  ia,  therefore,  dependent  rather  on  the  glass 
than  on  the  coatings.  This  is  shown  by  means  of  a  jar  with 
movable  tin  coatings.  Fig.  311.  If  the 
parts  be  put  together  and  the  jar  chained, 
the  coatings  may  be  removed  and  dis- 
charged: now,  on  replacing  the  parts,  a 
charge  may  be  received  from  the  jar 
almost  as  strong  as  if  the  coatings  had 
not  been  removed.  So,  also,  the  glass 
cup,  B,  may  be  charged  separately  by 
rotating  its  inner  surface  on  a  knob  con- 
nected with  the  prime  conductor,  and  then, 
after  the  two  coatings  are  applied,  the  whole 
combination  may  be  discharged  by  a  single 
spark.  Hence,  the  principal  office  of  the 
coatings  is  that  of  a  conductor  to  connect 
the  polarized  molecules  of  the  glass. 

6S0.  If  *  tenet  at  jars  be  insulated 
except  the  last,   as  represented   in   Fig, 
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312,  all  maj  be  charged  simultaDeously.  The  electricity 
repelled  from  the  first,  charges  the  second,  and  80  on.  This 
is  called  the  charge  by  cascade.  Each  may  be  dischu^;ed 
singly,  or  they  may  be  connected  to  form  an  electrical 
battery. 


687.  A  small  quantity  of  &ee  electricity  is  usually  found 
in  a  charged  jar,  which  is  due  to  the  polarization  of  the  air 
and  other  bodies  surrounding  the  jar.  If  the  jar  be  insa- 
lated,  and  the  finger  be 
brought 'near  the  knob, 
the  free  charge  will  pass 
to  the  finger.  An  equal 
spark  may  now  be  olf- 
tained  from  the  ouUr 
coating.  By  touching 
alternately  the  inner  and 
outer  coating,  an  insu- 
lated jar  may  be  gradu- 
ally dischai^ed. 

This  is  prettilf  shown  b» 
the  apparatus  in  Fig.  31S. 
Between  the  two  bells,  con- 
nected with  the  inner  ind 
outer  coatings  of  the  jnr,  i» 
of  Bilk  thread.     The  ball  a 


suspended  a  light  copper  ball,  by 

attracted  first  by  one  beW  mi4  ftwn  fee  ^)^Wt,  md 
siderable  time,  receWing  J*  eaic\v  ccmSwA.  'Ciit  ^t^k  •&»»A<£i\.-^ 
hell,  until  the  jar  U  J^KbaTged. 


t*!* 
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688.  By  means  of  the  electrical  machine  and  the  Leyden 
jar,  a  great  number  of  striking  experiments  may  be  per- 
formed, which  illustrate  the  laws  and  exhibit  the  effects  of 
electricity. 

1.  JRepvlsion.  If  a  doll's  head,  with  hair  affixed  to  it,  be 
placed  on  the  prime  conductor  when  the  machine  is  in 
action,  the  hairs  will  stand  out  apart  from  each  other,  be- 
cause they  are  charged  with  the  same  electrical  force. 

This  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  placing  a  person  on  an  insu- 
lating stool.  This  is  merely  a  low  stool  with  glass  legs.  When  the 
person  touches  the  prime  conductor  he  becomes,  in  fact,  a  part  of  it, 
and  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  him  with  the  same  effect  as  from  the 
cylinder. 

2.  Attraction.  If  a  bystander  place  his  hand  near  the 
hairs  excited  in  the  previous  experiment,  they  will  converge 
toward  it.  Negative  electricity  is  induced  in  his  hand,  and 
the  two  bodies  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other. 

3.  Attraction  and  repulsion.  The  electrical  chimes^  Fig. 
314,  consists  of  two  bells  in  metallic 
connection  with  the  machine,  and  of  a 
third  bell  insulated  by  a  silk  thread 
from  the  machine,  but  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ground.  Between  the  bells 
are  small  brass  balls  suspended  by  silk 
threads.  On  working  the  machine,  the 
outer  bells  become  positively  electri- 
fied, and  induce  negative  electricity  in 
the  middle  bell.  The  balls  are,  there- 
fore, alternately  attracted  and  repelled 
by  the  outer  and  inner  bells,  and  thus 
a  constant  ringing  is  kept  up.  fio.  sm. 

The  electrical  hail  is  exhibited  by  meaii^  oi  V«q  \fikfc\a5^ 
plates,  one  connected  with  the  machine,  axvA.  \Scv^  o'^^x  ^\^ 
the  ground,  as  in  Fig,  315.     If  light  p\t\v  \>«IXV^  \^^  ^^>^«^^ 
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between  the  plates  and  the  machine  set  in  action,  the  balls 
will  rise  and  fall  in  an  irregular  shower. 

A  variation  of  this  experiment  consists  in 
placing  grotesque  figures  of  pith  or  paper  be- 
tween the  plat«s. 

689.  The  kindi  of  discharge  are  three: 
(1.)  conductive,  (2.)  convective,  (3.)  dis- 
ruptive. 

The  conductive  dueharge  is  effected 
withont  light,  when  the  electricity  passes 
through  a  good  conductor. 

The  amvedive  ditcharge  is  usually  ef- 
fected by  the  movement  of  particles  of 
air   passing  away  from    a   point    on    a 

fill^"^f*ll        charged    surface.     Solid    particles    may 
1  fit"!!    \~'m        also  be  the  medium  of  convective  dis- 
charge, as  in  the  case  of  the  electrical 
hail.     In   such  casea   the   electricity  is 
Fio.  SIS.  carried  away  from   the   electrified    body 

by  means  of  these  charged  particles. 
Quite  a  current  of  air  may  be  detected  by  persons  stand- 
ing near  tlie  point.  The  face  feels 
as  if  a  cobweb  were  drawn  over  it. 
The  electric  whirl  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  such  points  suspended  on  a 
pivot.  Fig.  316.  The  reaction  of 
the  current  upon  the  air  is  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  wheel  rapidly 
about. 

Flaine»  ad  as  points.  If  a  candle 
be  held  near  the  charged  conductor, 
the  flame  will  be  repelled,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  31 7.  If  the  candVe  be  -placed 
OB  the  machine  and  a  point \>e  lunvei  I 

toward  it,  the  flame  mtt  be  AfvvftTv  to  «.  ■»)ft^rM^  &.w&ra- 
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This  is  due  to  the  current  of  air  which  sets  out  from 
the  point,  which  has  become  negatively  electrified  by  in- 
duction. 

3.  The  disruptive  charge 
is  effected  through  a  bad 
conductor,  and  is  attended 
by  the  evolution  of  light. 

This  light  is  not  electricity, 
but  is  due  to  the  molecular 
disturbance  of  the  particles 
through  which  the  electric 
force  passes.  This  is  proved 
(1.)  by  the  actual  transfer  of 
solid  particles  from  one  con- 
ductor  to   another,  and   (2.) 

by  the  fact  that  the  color  of  the  light  varies  with  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  disruptive  discharge: 
(1.)  the  spark,  (2.)  the  brush,  (3.)  the  glow. 

2T^  spark  is  the  most  energetic  form  of  the  discharge,  and 
varies  in  form  from  a  straight  line  to  a  zigzag  line,  with 
strongly  marked  lateral  branches.  2%e  brush  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  rapid  succession  of  feeble  sparks.  The  brush  is 
readily  obtained  when  the  discharge  occurs  between  the  edge 
of  a  metallic  plate  and  a  poor  conductor.  It  has  the  form 
of  a  bush  without  leaves,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  low, 
hissing  sound.  When  a  feeble  charge  escapes  from  a  point, 
the  light  is  simply  a  quiet  glow.  This  is  best  exhibited  in 
the  dark. 

690.  Luminous  effects.  If  a  discharge  be  passed  through 
an  interrupted  conductor,  a  succession  of  sparks  will  be 
obtained,  which,  when  exhibited  in  a  darkened  room,  yield 
a  brilliant  display.  The  luminous  tube.  Fig.  318,  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  on  which 
are  pasted,  in  a  spiral  form,  bits  of  tin  foil.  The.  iurnxwyvji.* 
pane  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  oil  a  -^"axkfe  <a>^ 
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If  the  discharge  is  effected  in  rarefied  gases,  the  efiect  . 
is  very  beautiful.  For  this  purpose  a  receiver,  called  the  ' 
Aurora  tube,  Fig.  319,  ia 
used.  In  rarefied  air,  the 
light  is  intense  and  of  a 
bluish  color ;  in  nitrogen, 
the  sparks  are  more  of  a 
purple ;  in  hydrogen,  of  a 
fine  crimson  color. 

691.  Saration  of  the 
spark.  If  Newton's  wheel, 
Fig.  221,  be  set  in  very 
rapid  revolution  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  and  be  illumi- 
nated by  an  electric 
spark,  the  wheel  will  ap- 
pear stationary.  This 
shows  that  the  spark  must 
be  of  very  brief  duration, 
inasmuch  as  it  fails  to 
illuminate  the  wheel  in 
Fia.  SIS.        two  successive   positions.  r,g.  gig. 

By  applying   this   princi- 
ple, it  has  been  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  is  less 
than  one  millionth  part  of  a  second. 

692.  The  velocity  of  the  dlaeharge  has  been  measurtd 

by  transmitting  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  S 

very  long  copper  wire.     The  circuit  was  broken  at  three 

points;  one  at  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  one  near  each 

coating  of  the  jar.     In  this  way  three  sparks  were  formed, 

which  to  the  eye  appeared  simultaneous ;   bot  when  ihtj 

^^^^    were  viewed  by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror, 

^^^^™         they  presented  the  appearance  of  three  arcs  of 

fto  m.        equal  leng^t,  ^vth  the  middle  one  rather  behind 

the  others  TYg.?.1ft. 

By  knowing  the  ve\o<iitj  'flKfe  '«>i^<iV  *^^  -Kiv^Q^  ■km^-^'Sk 
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file  amount  of  retardation  was  found,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
electric  discharge  in  copper  was  estimated  to  be  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  miles  per  second.  The  Telocity 
wiea  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  and  also  with  the 
nature  of  the  medium. 

693.  Calorific  effeots.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  coal  gas  may  be  ignited  by  a  spark.  Any  combustible 
substance,  as  ether,  alcohol,  or  phosphorus,  is  readily  in- 
flamed by  a  discharge  from  a  single  Leyden  jar.  Very  thin 
wires  may  be  melted  by  a  discharge  from  a  battery.  It  is 
noticeable,  that  those  wires  are  heated  most  which  are  the 
worst  conductors.  Fig.  321  shows  the  arrangement  em- 
ployed to  communicate  an  intense  discharge.  B  is  a  battery 
of  nine  jars,  J  a  discharging  rod,  furnished  with  two  glass 
handles  for  safety,  and  U  is  called  an  universal  discharger. 


riiia  consists  of  three  glass  posts,  two  of  which  carry 
iointed  rods,  while  the  center  bears  on  its  top  a  glass  plate. 
■A.  thin  gold  wire,  ah,  supported  on  this  plate  by  a  paper 
Card,  c,  is  instantly  volatilized  by  a  powerful  discliarge. 

684.  Chemical  effects.  Electricity  is  cm  c&d^^v^  ^«\A. 
m  prodacing  chemical  changes.  The  pecuiiai  o&we  -vV^dsv 
^eeompaniea  the  electrical  discharge,  taa  'beeTQ.  \sacftfti.  ^*i  's'^'*' 
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formatioQ  of  ozone,  which  is  an  active  allotropic  state  of 
oxygen.  If  a  succession  of  sparks  be  passed  through  am- 
monia, or  through  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  will  be  decomposed. 
The  spark  may  also  effect  combination. 

Thus,  if  two  volumeB  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen  be  mixed  in  the  eUebical  palol,  Fig.  322, 
a  single  spark  will  caUBe  them  to  combine  with 
a  loud  explosion.  To  tliis  same  cause  is  attrib- 
uted the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  aii  during 
a  thunder-storm. 

695.  The  ma^etic  effects  of  statical 
electricity  are  not  as  marked  as  those  of 

dynamical  electricity.  Nevertheless,  a 
steel  wire  may  be  magnetized  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  Leyden  jar, 

696.  The  meohanioal  effects  are  shown  when  a  discharge 
passes  through  a  poor  conductor.  If  a  thick  paper  card  be 
placed  between  the  rods  of  the  universal  discharger,  a  mod- 
erate charge  will  perforate  the  card,  producing  a  burr  in 
both  directions.  A  stronger  charge  will  perforate  a  glass 
plate  similarly  placed. 

The  mechanical  effects  o(  lightning  are  well  known.  It  rends  and 
tears  every  obstacle,  which  hinders  its  free  transmission,  with  amazing 
force.  Tlie  noise  which  accompanies  the  spark  is  due  to  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  surrounding  air,  followed  by  a  sudden  collapse^ 
thereby  producing  a  sonorous  wave  of  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

697.  Physiological  effects.  A  moderate  discharge,  sent 
through  the  human  body,  will  produce  a  decided  shock.  , 

Quite  a  number  of  persona  may  receive  the  shock  simultaneously.      | 
For  tills  purpose  alt  munt  join    hands,  the  first  touching  the  oulsiilc      j 
of  a   Leyden  jar,   and  the   last   the  knob.    The  Abbe   Nollet  com- 
municated a  shock  to  an  entire  regiment  of  thirteen   hundred  men. 
With  large  Leyden  jars  and  batteries,  the  dischai^  is  dangerous. 

Electricity  iiaa  also  been  found  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  some 
dieeasea.     For  this  purpose,  ea  weil  aa  (or  producing  chemical  decom- 
position and  magnetic  effects.,  boii«  ttjTni  ol  ^-^^uavs^  sJiRRMicily  i« 
generaUy  employed. 
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ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

698.  Franidin  demonstrated,  in  1752,  that  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  simply  an  enormous  spark  of  electricity.  This 
he  proved  by  raising  a  silk  kite  at  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
As  soon  as  the  rain  had  wetted  his  hempen  kite  string,  and 
thereby  rendered  it  a  good  conductor,  he  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing sparks  from  a  key  attached  to  the  string,  and  in  charging 
a  Leyden  jar. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  atmosphere  is  sensibly  electrical 
in  all  weathers,  but  that  it  varies  both  in  the  kind  of  elec- 
tricity present  and  also  in  its  intensity.  It  is  more  intense 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  a  little 
before  noon  than  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  electricity  has  been  attributed  to  the  friction 
of  the  air,  to  combustion,  to  vegetation,  and  to  the  induction 
from  the  earth;  and  although  many  of  these  causes  may 
contribute  to  the  phenomena,  it  is  now  generally  supposed 
that  the  principal  source  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  the 
evaporation  and  subsequent  condensation  of  water. 

699.  A  cloud  will  become  positively  electrified  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  electricity  which,  before  its  formation, 
was  disseminated  through  the  particles  of  air  which  it 
contains. 

The  watery  particles  of  the  cloud  being  good  conductors,  permit 
the  free  discharge  of  the  electrified  particles,  and  thereby  the  elec- 
tricity accumulates  on  the  surface  in  considerable  intensity. 

negative  clouds  may  be  similarly  charged,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  them  are  due  to  the  inductive 
action  of  a  cloud  more  powerfully  charged  than  themselves. 
By  the  presence  of  such  a  cloud  their  positive  electricity 
will  be  repelled  to  other  clouds  or  to  the  earth,  and  they 
will  retain  only  negative  electricity. 

The  earth  beneath  any  cloud  is  subject  to  the  «a\ne  Vti^xsicXan^  ^"cJCvoiv^ 
and  win  become,  by  consequence,  charged  'witYv  e\ecXT\e\Vy  oY^Q».\fc 
to  that  of  the  cloud. 
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700.  Lightning.  The  air  between  a  strongly  charged 
cloud  and  an  oppositely  charged  adjacent  body  becomes 
polarized,  and  when  the  tension  passes  a  certain  limit,  the 
two  electrical  forces  unite  with  a  dazzling  flash  of  lightning. 
The  lightning  may  therefore  pass  from  cloud  to  cloud,  from 
a  cloud  to  the  earth,  or  from  the  earth  to  a  cloud. 

701.  The  thunder  is  liue  to  the  violent  commotion  pro- 
duced in  the  air  by  the  passage  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
The  rolling  peal  may  be  due  to  several  reports  produced  by 
the  same  flash,  or  to  the  multiplied  echoes  reflected  from 
the  clouds  and  the  earth,  or  to  both  causes  combined. 

702.  Heat  lightning  is  the  name  applied  to  bright  flashes 
of  light  often  observed  in  the  horizon  during  summer 
evenings.  This  is  generally  due  to  the  reflection  by  the 
atmosphere  of  ordinary  lightning  so  distant  that  the  thunder 
is  inaudible. 

703.  The  distance  of  the  lightning  may  be  computed  by 
measuring  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  report. 

The  passage  of  light  may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous,  while  sound 
moves  about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  per  second.  Hence,  i/ 
five  seconds  elapse  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder,  the  lightning 
must  have  been  more  than  a  mile  distant.  No  danger  need  be  antici- 
pated in  a  thunder-storm,  unless  the  quick  succession  of  lightning 
and  thunder  indicates  that  electric  clouds  are  near  at  hand. 

704.  The  position  of  greatest  safety  during  a  thunder- 
storm is  obtained,  if  out  of  doors,  by  taking  shelter  under 
low  sheds  and  buildings.  Tall  trees  or  houses  should  be 
avoided,  because  elevated  objects  are  most  likely  to  receive 
the  discharge.  Within  doors,  a  person  may  become  insu- 
lated and,  therefore,  tolerably  safe,  by  standing  on  a  thick 
carpet,  or  by  reclining  on  blankets  and  feather  mattresses. 
It  is  always  injudicious  to  stand  near  a  good  conductor  that 
is  not  in  free  commumes^XivQu  with  the  ground:  hence, 
the  chimney  should  b^  avov^e^  \i^c,^>\^^  <^\  ^<^  ^<5i^<i\ictiiig 

power  of  soot;    so,  also,  ft\iOM\^  "^^"^  ^\x^'3^,  '^^x.  \s^.^^\s^^^ 
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and  open  windows.     Experience  has  also  shown  that  cellars 
are  unsafe  places  for  refuge. 

705.  Lightning  conductors  are  metallic  rods  used  to 
protect  buildings  against  the  effects  of  lightning.  The  most 
available  material  is  galvanized  iron,  tipped  with  gilded 
points.  The  rod  should  be  continuous  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  should  terminate  at  the  bottom  in  earth  permanently 
moist. 

A  lightning  rod  affords  protection  in  two  ways:  (1.)  by  preventing 
the  flash.  The  nearer  an  object  is  to  an  electrified  cloud,  the  greater 
will  be  the  inductive  action  of  the  cloud  on  the  object,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  greater  the  polarization  of  the  air  between  them. 
Hence,  if  such  objects  are  provided  with  a  series  of  points  extending 
to  some  distance  above  them,  the  electricity  will  be  dissipated  before 
it  has  attained  sufficient  tension  to  produce  a  disruptive  discharge. 
If^  however,  the  pointed  rods  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  this  dis- 
charge, the  rods  protect  the  building  (2.)  by  offering  to  the  discharge 
the  line  of  smallest  resistance.  The  rod  should  be  so  large  that  it 
can  not  be  melted,  and  should  be  connected  with  any  external  metallic 
surface,  as  tin  roofs  and  gutters. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  a  rod  protects  a  conical  surface  about 
it,  the  radius  of  whose  base  is  approximately  twice  the  height  of  the 
rod.  Hence,  when  the  building  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  have  several 
points,  projecting  at  various  places  from  the  roof,  and  to  have  all  so 
connected  as  to  form  one  or  more  conducting  systems.  If  the  light- 
ning rod  is  badly  constructed,  as,  for  instance,  if  there  are  breaks  in 
it,  or  if  it  terminates  in  dry  earth,  the  danger  is  increased,  because 
there  is  then  greater  liability  to  lateral  discharge  through  the  build- 
ing. 

• 

706.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  are  lu- 
minous appearances  observed  in  the  northern  sky,  of  differ- 
ent colors  and  of  variable  brilliancy  and  forms.  Similar 
phenomena,  called  the  Aurora  AicstraliSj  are  witnessed  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Frequently  they  form  great 
arches  in  the  sky,  more  or  less  broken,  traversed  contin- 
ually by  great  waves  of  light  shooting  across  them.  The 
brightest  exhibitions  are  always  near  the  poVes., 

Danng  the  exhibition  of  the  aurora  (1.)    t\ie  m«i;gii^NAG  T\fe^^^  "^^ 
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disturbed,  and  this  disturbanoe  has  been  found  to  increase  with  the 
brilliancy  and  extent  of  the  aurora.  (2.)  The  telegraph  lines  are  so  far 
affected  as  to  prevent  sending  intelligible  dispatches.  (3.)  Neyerthe- 
less,  telegraphs  were  worked  without  the  aid  of  a  battery  during  the 
auroras  of  1859.  (4.)  In  other  ways  the  phenomena  are  so  similir 
to  those  of  electricity,  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  auronl 
light  is  electric  light. 

It  has  not  been  settled  whether  the  aurora  and  the  effects  described 
are  not  all  due  to  magnetic  currents,  or  whether  the  aurora  is  itself 
an  electrical  current  producing  these  effects.  Many  obserratioDB  in- 
dicate a  maximum  of  brilliancy  every  te|}  years,  which  seeov  to 
point  to  some  connection  between  the  auroras,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  solar  heat.     (658,  659.) 


707.  BecapitnlatioiL 

I.  The  phenomena  of  statical  electricity  are: 

1.  Excitation {  ^^  *".'>''°"- 

V  By  other  molecular  disturbances. 

2.  Attraction  of  bodies  charged  with  unlike  electricities. 

3.  Repulsion  of  bodies  charged  with  like  electricities. 

4.  Distribution....  {  ^"  ^^^  ^"^^^^  °^  insulated  conductors. 

^  Accumulated  at  pointed  extremities. 

fBy  conduction...  \  ^^^^^V  in  condurton. 

'^Slowlv  in  insulators. 


5.  Transference..  - 


By  convection  in  moving  particles. 

{Spark. 
Brush. 
Glow. 


6.  Induction By  a  charged  body  on  insulating  matter. 

11.  The  effects  of  statical  electricity  are: 

1.  Mechanical ....     By  producing  fracture. 
.    2.  Luminous In  the  electric  spark. 

3.  Calorific By  evolving  heat. 

4.  Chemical  {  ^^  decomposing  compounds. 

V  By  effecting  combination. 

5.  Magnetic By  affecting  the  magnetic  needle. 

6.  PhysioVogieal..     In  producing  shocks. 
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708.  All  chemical  actions  are  attended  by  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  force.  This  force  is  identical  with  that 
produced  by  friction ;  but  because  its  discharge  is  continu- 
ous, that  department  of  electrical  science  which  treats  of 
electricity  produced  by  chemical  action  is  called  dynamical 
dedricity.  It  has  also  been  called  Galvanism  and  Voltaic 
electricity,  in  honor  of  Gralvani  and  Volta,  who  were  among 
the  first  to  study  its  phenomena. 

709.  The  frmdamental  phenomena  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricity may  be  exhibited  by  means  of  the  simple  Voltaic 
dement,    Fig.    323.     This   generally 

consists  of  two  metals  plunged  in  a 
liquid  which  acts  upon  them  un- 
equally. The  usual  combination  is 
a  glass  vessel  containing  a  plate  of 
amalgamated  zinc*  and  a  plate  of 
copper,  partially  immersed  in  water, 
to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added.  The  chemical  action 
takes  place  only  between  the  zinc 
and  the  liquid,  and  may  be  thus 
explained:  (1.)  The  water  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  is 
liberated,  and  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  zinc  to  form 
oxide  of  zinc.  With  water  alone  this  action  is  very  feeble, 
because  the  oxide  of  zinc  soon  forms  an  insoluble  coating 
on  the  zinc  plate. 

(2.)  The  principal  use  of  the  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  be 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  coating.  This  it  does  by 
uniting  with  the  oxide  to  form  sulphate   of  zinc,   which 


FiQ.  323. 


*To  amalgamate  zinc,  it  is  first  cleaned  by  immersion  in  dilute  sul- 
pharic  acid,  and  then  mercury  is  rubbed  over  its  surface.    All  zinc  em- 
ployed in  batteries  requires  to  be  frequently  amalganvaXje^.  '^Yvetv  \>ax>& 
treated,  commerciai  z/nc  acts  precisely  as  pure  zinc;  tYv«>  aTa«\%"a.'w\^XN«^ 
removes  from  Its  surface  all  Impurities,  and  pTesents  axL  xxxxVioxTCLX^-^et 
of  zlBo  dissolved  in  mercury  to  the  action  ol  tlie  llouVaL* 
JV.  P,  34. 
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readily  dissolves  in  the  liquid  and  leaves  the  plate  clean. 
The  copper  is  not  chemically  acted  upon,  and  serves  merely 
as  a  conductor. 

As  soon  as  the  plates  are  immersed,  there  is  a  slight 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc, 
and  both  plates  become  feebly  charged  with  electricity.     If 

the  plates  are  kept  from  touching,  no  further 
action  will  be  perceived.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  in  a  polarized  condition,  which  may 
be  represented  by  Fig,  324.  The  positive 
Fio  321  molecules    are   shaded   to   distinguish    them 

from  the  negative.  The  outer  extremity  of 
the  zinc  plate  is  negative,  while  the  portion  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  is  positive.  The  negative  molecules  of  the  liquid 
are  turned  toward  the  zinc,  and  the  positive  toward  the 
copper  plate.  The  copper  thus  becomes  polarized  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  that  of  the  zinc. 

710.  If,  now,  the  plates  are  brought  in  contact,  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire,  a  discharge  will 
take  place  through  the  whole  combination,  or  circuit  At 
the  same  time  the  chemical  action  increases,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  series  of  charges  and  discharges  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  the  discharge  is  apparently  continuous,  and  the  circuit 
is  said  to  be  traversed  by  an  electrical  current.  The  current 
continues  so  long  as  the  contact  is  maintained,  but  ceases 
when  the  wires  are  separated.  The  operation  of  connecting 
the  plates  is  called  closing  the  circuit,  and  the  separating  of 
them  is  called  breaking  the  circuit 

711.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the 

hydrogen  rises  only  from   the  surface  of  the   copper.     In 

explanation  of  this,  it  is  supposed  that  when  the  oxygen  and 

zinc  combine,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  unites 

with  the  oppositely  e\eelT\^e^  Q^^^en  in  the  neighboring 

molecule  of  water,  aivd  d\s^\«k.e.^^  V^^Vj^^^^^^^   ''^>kn!$,  \ssAle- 
cule  of  hydrogen  \s  trmaieTxe^  \.q  xXn^  ^$:>^^\^\.  ^^^^^^^t.  ^ 
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water,  and,  in  a  like  manner,  the  same  transference  takes 
place  throughout  the  whole  series,  until  the  hydrogen  of  the 
molecule  of  water  next  the  copper  is  displaced.  This  hy- 
drogen can  not  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the 
copper,  but  discharges  its  free  positive  electricity  into  it, 
and  escapes  in  a  gaseous  state. 

Each  successive  transfer  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  assumed 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  separation  and  re-combination  of 
the  opposite  electricities.  The  current  itself  must  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  a  constant  series  of  polarization  and  dis- 
charge among  all  the  molecules  of  the  element,  both  liquid 
and  solid,  by  reason  of  which  there  is  a  transmission  of  both 
electrical  forces  throughout  the  circuit.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  find  that  the  circuit  manifests  the  same  efiects  at 
any  point  where  it  is  possible  to  test  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
convenient  to  use  the  term,  current,  to  designate  this  trans- 
mission of  force. 

To  avoid  confusion,  whenever  reference  is  made  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  only  the  positive  is  indicated.  The 
direction  of  the  positive  current  (1.)  within  the  liquid,  is 
from  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  (2.)  without  the  liquid, 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc.  The  negative  current  passes 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

712.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  dependent  on  the 
chemical  action,  and  is,  consequently,  influenced  both  by 
the  metals  and  the  exciting  liquid.  Within  the  liquid,  the 
current  always  sets  out  from  the  metal  most  easily  acted 
upon,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  generating,  or  'positive 
plate.  The  other  metal  is  called  the  conducting,  or  negative 
plate.  The  following  table  shows  the  electric  deportment  of 
several  substances,  with  reference  to  three  liquids,  two  of 
them  dilute  acids,  and  the  third  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium.  Each  metal  is  electro-positive  ^itVv  x^^^x^  \si 
any  one  below  it  in  the  list,  and  electTO-iie^a\,\N^  WQd.  x^ 
g»rd  to  any  one  above  it 
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JBlectrO'fnotive  Series. 


Dilute 

Solution  of 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphide  of  Potassimn. 

4- 

+ 

Zinc 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Lead. 

Nickel. 

Bismuth. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Antimony. 

Iron. 

Dilute 
Sulphuric  acid. 

+ 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
Iron. 
Nickel. 
Bismuth. 
Antimony. 
Copper. 
Silver. 


In  dilute  acids,  iron  is  positive  with  respect  to  copper,  in  liquids 
containing  alkaline  sulphides,  the  order  is  inverted. 

By  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  meant  water  to  which  from  one-eighth 
to  one-twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  acid  has  been  added.  In  all  voltaic 
elements  to  be  described,  the  electricity  is  generated  by  the  action  of 
this  acidulated  water  upon  amalgamated  zinc.  The  sulphuric  acid, 
however,  may  be  replaced  by  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  by 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  without  loss  of  efficiency ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  liberated. 

Among  the  most  decided  electro-negative  substances  are  silver,  car- 
bon, platinum,  and  iron  in  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Either  of 
these  substances,  or  copper,  may  be  used  for  the  negative  plate. 

713.  The  electro-negative  plate  is  prpteoted  from  chem- 
ical action,  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  with  an  electro-posi- 
tive plate. 

Thus,  if  a  slip  of  iron  be  placed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  readily 
dissolves,  but  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  laid  on  the  iron,  a  voltaic  circuit 
is  formed,  and  the  iron  will  remain  untouched  until  all  the  zinc  has 
been  corroded.  This  accounts  for  the  durability  of  "galvanized 
iron,"  which  is  iron  coated  with  zinc. 

Davy  proposed  to  apply  this  principle  for  the  protection  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships.  The  experiment  was  successful  so  far  as 
the  protection  of  the  sheathing  was  concerned ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was 
found  that  unless  a  certain  amount  of  corrosion  takes  place  in  the 
copper f  its  surface  becomes  iovxl  ftoia.  tke  adherence  of  marine  plants 
and  animals,  and  thereby  lYv©  saWm^  c^«X\\X«^  qI  ^^  -^^sw^  "w^  im- 
paired. 
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714.  Poles.  The  current  passes  without  the  liquid  from 
the  negative  plate  back  to  the  positive  plate ;  hence,  if  the 
connecting  wire  be  cut,  the  positive  electricity  will  tend  to 
accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  negative, 
or  copper  plate,  and  the  negative  electricity  on  the  wire  at- 
tached to  the  positive  or  zinc  plate.  These  ends  or  termi- 
nals are  called  the  jjofes,  or  electrodes,  of  the  circuit.  The 
name  of  the  pole  is  always  contrary  to  that  of  the  plate  to 
which  it  is  •  attached.  In  most  combinations  zinc  is  used 
for  the  positive  plate;  the  wire  connected  with  it  is  the 
negative  electrode  or  pole.  The  wire  attached  to  the  nega- 
tive plate  is  the  positive  electrode  or  pole. 

715.  The  energy  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  element,  or  to  the  amount  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  a  given  time.  It  is  greater  the  greater  the 
difference  in  the  affinity  of  the  liquid  for  the  two  metals. 

Thus,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  copper,  when  taken  by  itself, 
though  to  a  less  degree  than  upon  zinc ;  hence,  it  tends  to  produce  on 
the  copper  plate  a  current  acting  contrary  to  that  developed  on  the 
zinc.  The  energy  of  the  voltaic  element  is  due  to  the  difference  of  these 
two  opposing  forces.  Now,  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon 
platinum  at  all,  a  stronger  current  may  be  established  between  zinc 
and  platinum  than  between  any  two  metals  given  in  the  series  (712). 

716.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  a  single  voltaic 
element  can  develop,  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  its  gen- 
erating plate.  The  quantity  is,  at  all  times,  enormous. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  an  element  which  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  lady's  thimble,  is  capable  of  evolving  a  greater 
quantity  of  electricity  than  the  largest  electrical  machine 
ever  constructed.     Nevertheless,  the  intensity  is  very  feeble. 

The  current  ceases  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  broken,  be- 
cause it  has  not  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  a  discharge 
through  the  air.  The  enormous  quantity  but  feeble  intens- 
ity of  dynamical  electricity  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  tha 
little  qxinntity  but  high  intensity  of  atatic-eX  ^^^Xxvss.Vj. 
For  the  reasons  above  isdicated,  the  electroscope  e«ja  \iQX.\ife 
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used,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  detect  the  current.  The 
smallest  current  may  be  at  once  detected  and  measured  by 
its  efiects  on  the  magnetic  needle.  The  galvanometer  used 
for  this  purpose  is  described  in  (739). 

717.  The  intensity  will  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
resistance  to  polarization  and  discharge  is  increased.  The 
resistance  to  the  current  arises  (1.)  from  the  liquid  em- 
ployed in  the  element,  and  (2.)  from  the  substances  used 
to  connect  the  poleg.  T^e  better  the  conducting  power  of  a 
substance,  the  less  will  be  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
the  current. 

When  solids  are  employed,  the  redstxmoe  increcLses  vnth  the 
kngth  of  ike  condtictor,  but  diminishea  as  the  area  of  Ua  aecHon 
increases.  Hence,  the  shorter  and  thicker  the  connecting 
wire,  the  less  will  be  the  resistance.  The  same  law  is  approx- 
imately true  of  liquids ;  the  nearer  the  plates  are  together, 
and  the  larger  their  area,  the  less  will  be  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  current  by  the  liquid  layer  between  them. 

718.  The  conducting  power  of  different  substances,  hav- 
ing equal  dimensions  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in 
which  silver  is  taken  as  the  standard : 


Solids. 

Silver 100. 

Copper 99.9 

Zinc 29. 

Platinum  ....  18. 

Iron 16.8 

Lead 8.3 

Carbon 04 


Liquids. 

Mercury 1.6 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid 00009907 

Strong  nitric  acid 00008868 

Common  salt,  saturated  solution 00003152 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  saturated  solution...  .00000577 
Sulphate  of  copper,  saturated  solution  .00000542 
Distilled  water 00000001 


From  this  it  follows,  (1.)  that  a  silver  wire  one  hundred  feet  long 

offers  less  resistance  to  a  current  than  an  iron  wire   of  the  same 

thickness  seventeen  feet  long.     (2.)  That  if  two  conductors  are  of 

equal  length,  their  conducting  powers  may  be  rendered   equal  by 

making  the  poorer  conduclot  pTo^ottvonally  thicker.    Hence,  a  thick 

bar  of  carbon  may  be  even  a  XieVXex  cotAw^Vst  ^-ws.  ^  ^^5c«k.^vre  of 

silver.    (3.)  That  the  resista-tkcea  oSex^  Vs^  >iQ^^  ^x&  vscv^xx&KiQa.  ^ 
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compared  with  solids.  Hence,  the  resistance  to  the  current,  caused  by 
the  liquid  between  the  plates,  is  ordinarily  far  greater  than  in  the 
conducting  wire.  If  the  poles  are  connected  by  short  and  thick  cop- 
per wires,  the  resistance  offered  is  practically  nothing. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  pure  water,  which  is  a  good  conductor 
for  statical  electricity,  is  almost  a  non-conductor  of  the  current.  Its 
conducting  powers  are  vastly  improved  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
substances  in  solution.  This  is  one  reason  why  acidulated  water  is 
always  used  in  these  experiments. 


VOLTAIC   BATTERIES. 

719.  A  voltaic  battery  consists  of  several  voltaic  ele- 
ments, so  connected  that  the  current  has  the  same  direction 
in  all.  The  efficiency  of  the  battery  will  vary  with  the 
manner  of  grouping  the  elements.  For  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, take  six  elements,  each  containing  a  square  inch  of 
zinc,  separated  from  a  copper  plate  by  a  liquid  layer  an 
inch  in  thickness.  If  all  similar  plates  are  connected 
together,  as  represented  in  Fig.  325,  the  effect  will  be  the 


Fio.  325. 


same  as  that  of  a  single  element  having  a  zinc  plate  of  six 
square  inches,  one  inch  distant  from  its  copper  plate.  Either 
arrangement  is  called  a  simple  voltaic  circuit. 

In  the  compound  voltaic  circuit,  the  positive  plate  of  each 
element  is  connected  with  the  negative  plate  of  the  adjoin- 


FlO.  326. 


ing  element,  as  shown  in  Fig.  326.     The  zinc  dissolved  aad 
the  electricitj  generated  will  be  the  same  «ls  Vci  \X\fc  ^yck^^ 
circuit,  bat  now  the  eJectrical  force  liaa  to  ^xioTOi.  ^^* 
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tional  work  because  the  resistance  is  increased.  For  in  the 
simple  circuit  the  space  traversed  by  the  current  is  but  one 
thickness  of  the  liquid,  but  in  the  compound  circuit,  as 
there  is  a  separate  starting  point  in  each  element,  the  cur- 
rent must  pass  through  six  equal  thicknesses. 

The  discharge  will  not  be  effected  until  the  polarization 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  intensity  of  the  current  will  be  increased. 
Where  the  plates  are  of  equal  size,  the  intensity  of  the 
current  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  elemients  com- 
pounded. 

A  simple  circuit  is  sometimes  called  a  quantity  battery, 

and  a  compound  circuit  an  in- 
tendty  battery.  As  the  inten- 
sity is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  quantity,  we  can  not 
expect  to  have  a  battery  which 
shall  at  once  exhibit  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  and  the  maxi- 
mum quantity.  For  ordinary 
Fio-  327.  purposes,   we  require  batteries 

having  some  intensity  and  con- 
siderable quantity.  This  may  be  obtained  by  first  group- 
ing the  elements  in  siftiple  circuits  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
and  then  connecting  the  groups  to  form  compound  circuits. 
A  good  arrangement  for  six  elements  is  represented  in 
Fig.  327. ... 

720.  Numerous  batteries  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  simple  voltaic  element.  Fig.  323,  but  most 
of  them  have  gone  out  of  use,  because  of  the  rapid  en- 
feeblement  of  their  currents. 

This  may  occur   (1.)    from  the  gradual  consumption   of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  zinc,  and  (2.)  from  local  action.     By  local  action 
IB  meant  the  productVoTi  oi  sma\V  closed  circuits  on  the  surface  of  the 
positive  plate,  which  are  due  to  ^^TV\e\es  ol  Vi^.^  "^w\  Vto^  wlhering 
to  the  zinc.    All  batteries  axe  awXiieeX.  \.o  \\ieafc  ^^Wxa^^\iL^\sflfi^>fc 
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TCinedied,  the  former,  hj  the  renewal  of  the  acid  and  the  zinc;  and 
the  latter,  by  amalgamating  the  zinc.  When  the  zinc  is  well  amal- 
gamated, no  chemical  action  takes  place  until  the  circuit  is  closed. 

(3.)  Besides  these  defects,  the  older  batteries  were  subject  to  luondary 
eurroila,' acting  opposite  to  the  principal  current.  In  the  action  of  the 
simple  element,  the  hydrogen  is  apparently  evolved  from  tlie  copper. 
In  process  of  time  the  copper  becomes  coated  with  a  layer  of  positive 
hydrogen,  which,  of  itseif,  would  weaken  the  current,,  but  which  acts 
the  more  injuriously  because  it  reduces  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
thereby  forme  a  layer  of  metallic  zinc  on  the  copper.  Hence,  the 
tvo  pUtea  become  gradually  lesH  different,  and  (he  current  is  weak- 

721.  Constant  batteries  obviate  this  last  defect  by  pre- 
venting the  permanent  deposition  of  the  hydrogen  on  the 
negative  plate.  Over  fifty  forms  of  batteries  have  been 
devised,  from  which  the  following  are  selected  for  descrip- 
tion: 

L  One  Inid  batteries. — 1.  An  element  of  Sniee'a  battery 
consists  of  a  silver  plate,  placed  between  two 
plates  of  zinc,  and  suspended  vertically  in 
dilute  stilphurie  acid,  Fig.  328.  The  silver 
plate  is  coated  with  platinum  in  the  state  of  a 
fine  powder.  This  coating  renders  the  surface 
of  the  plate  rough,  and  prevents  the  adherence 
of  the  hydrogen  to  the  plate  by  its  mechanical 
action. 

In  the  other  batleriee  to  be  described,  the  hydrogen 
is  removed  from  the  circuit  by  entering  into  chemical       '' 
combination  with  the  liquid  surrounding  the  negative  plate. 

2.  The  biekromate  of  pota^sa  battery  resembles  Smee's  in 
its  general  appearance.  The  liquid  is  a  solution  of  ten 
parts  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  seventeen  of  sulphuric  acid. 
and  one  hundred  of  water.  The  negative  plate  is  a  cylinder 
of  carbon. 


Bnnsen's  carbon  is  made  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  «cite  «tA  \ft- 
tuiDUions'  coal  in  iron  molds.     The  carbon  is  p\accd  ert\iei  \)^'we5m 
two  plaieg  of  xino  or  ia  the  inside  of  a  zinc  cyUnAeT,    TW  T4v.ii  Kor 
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solves  in  the  acidulated  waXet,  and  the  liberated  hydrogen  combines 
with  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chromic  acid,  reducing  it  to  oxide 
of  chromium. 

This  battery  is  not  conalant  in  its  action,  hot  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
forms.  The  beat  carbon  is  that  which  forms  on  the  interior  surface 
of  gas  retorts.  Any  one  who  can  obtain  fragmenta  of  this  in  a  some- 
what cylindrical  form  can  construct  a  eerviceable  battery  for  himself. 
The  connections  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  binding  screws  shown 
in  the  figures,  or  by  twisting  copper  wires  tightly  about  the  upper 
portion  of  the  plates. 

3.  Small  but  very  energetic  batteries  have  recently  been 
constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  immersing  zinc  and 
carbon  plates  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  mercury. 
The  zinc  decomposcB  the  water  and  liberates  hydrogen ;  the 
hydrogen  displaces  the  mercury  in  the  sulphate,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  zinc,  while  the 
effect  of  the  freed  mercury  is  to  amalgamate  the  zinc 

722.  IL  Two  fluid  batteries.  A  simple  Voltaic  element 
may  also  be  made  of  two  solids  and  two  fluids.  The  ffuids 
are  kept  from  mixing  by  means  of  a  thin  partition,  more 
or  less  porous.  The  most  efficient  substances  for  this  pur- 
pose are  animal  membranes,  like  thin  parchment  or  bladder; 
but  the  most  convenient  form  is  that  of  a  porovx  cup,  made 
of  unglazed  earthen  ware.  The  porous  cup  contains  one 
liquid  and  one  plate,  and  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  which 
_  also  contains  the  other  plate  and  the  other  liquid.  There  is 
no  fixed  order  of  arrangement;  hut,  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  generating  plate,  the  zinc  is  com- 
P^  'T'  7.  monly  cast  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder, lai^e  enough  to  receive  the  porous 
cup  within  it,  and  is  itself  placed  in  the 
outer  glass  vessel,  together  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

4.  lu   Groves  baUery,  Fig.  329,  the 
porous  tM^  i<it*'«i\ti%  iVt'sti'^^  nitric  acid, 
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to  serve  as  the  negative  plate.     Zinc  aitd  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  are  placed  in  the  outer  vessel. 

The  hydrogen,  which  is  liberated  bj  the  action  of  the  zinc,  pHBses 
by  oamoaia  tbroagh  the  porous  cup,  and  on  meeting  the  nitric  acid, 
onitea  witli  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  form  water,  and  reduces  the  acid 
to  nitric  oxide.  This  oxide  U  either  dissolved  in  the  liquid  or  escapes 
in  deep  red  fumes,  which  are  tetrozide  of  nitrogen,  an  extremely  of. 
fensive  and  poisonous  gas, 

5.  Bumen's  battery.  Fig.  330,  is  simply  a  large  Grove's 
battery  in  which  the  platinum  slip  h 
replaced  by  a  carbon  cylinder.  The 
chemical  action  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding; but  as  the  elements  are  larger, 
for  the  same  amount  of  zinc  consumed, 
Bunscn's  battery  gives  a  greater  quantity 
but  less  intensity  than  Grove's. 

To  avoid  the  production  of  the  noxious  fumess 
the  nitric  acid  is  frequently  replaced  by  the  ao- 
hltion  used  in  the  bichromate  of  pota^xa  battery. 
Strong  brine  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid. 

6.  Danieirs  constant  battery,  Fig.  334,  was  the  first  devised, 
and  is  still  in  use.  It  is  more  constant  in  its  action  than 
either  Bunsen's  or  Grove's,  though  not  as  powerful.  It  may 
be  readily  constructed  by  placing  within  a  porous  ctip  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  rod  of  zinc,  and,  in  the  outer  vessel, 
a  thin  roll  of  copper,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  As  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  by  the  action  of 
the  zinc,  it  enters  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
reduces  it,  forming  (1.)  metallic  copper,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  negative  plate,  and  (2.)  sulphuric  acid,  which  passes 
by  osmosis  through  the  porous  cup  and  replaces  the  acid 
which  was  neutralized  by  the  zinc. 

By  placing  crystals  of  aulphate  of  copper  aiovwvA  ftve  Wi\i\ftx  -^isJ*., 
to  repJsee  that  which  is  reduced,  the  action  oi  V\ie  \»!i.\ftT^  ■oi»^  Nj* 
Buunuined  for  moaUu. 
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723.  in.  Other  batteries  have  been  devised  containing 
two  fluids  and  one  metal.  Grove's  gas  battery  employs 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  decomposition 
of  water  to  produce  secondary  currents  when  the  primary 
has  ceased.  These  batteries  are  very  interesting  in  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  but  as  they  are  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, no  further  description  of  them  will  be  given. 

724.  Secapitulation. 

I.  A  voltaic  element  consists  of 

{Smee's. 
Bichromate. 
Mercurial. 

{Grove's. 
Bunsen's. 
DanielPs. 

3.  One  metal  and  two  fluids Gas. 

II.  The  voltaic  current  is  due, 

1.  To  the  polarization  of  the  metallic  and  liquid  particles  com- 

posing the  circuit. 

2.  To  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals. 

3.  To  chemical  action  upon  one  metal. 

4.  To  a  transfer  of  the   fluid  molecules. 

III.  The  voltaic  current  is  characterized 

1.  By  its  enormous  quantity. 

2.  By  its  feeble  intensity. 

IV.  The  voltaic  circuit  may  be (Simple. 

^  Compound. 

THE   PHENOMENA    OF   DYNAMICAL   ELECTRICITY. 

725.  The  effects   of  the   current  are  manifested   either 
(1.)  within  its   path,   or   (2.)    external   to   its  path.     The 
former  will  be  first  coivsvdeT^d. 

i.  Physiological  effects.    'YVe  ^c^exiea  cii  \^\jk»xs^sissi^  ^^stRr 
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tricity  is  eaid  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  experiment  of  Galvani, 
in  1790,  which  may  be  repeated  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  ft  strip  of  zinc  be  passed  below  the  crural  nerve  of  a  frog,  re- 
cently killed,  and  a  copper  wire  be  made  to  touch  the  muiicles  of  tlie 
l^s,  as  shown  in  Pig.  331. 
Each  time  the  ends  of  the 
metala  are  brought  together, 
at  A,  the  legs  are  thrown 
out  in  the  direction  of  the 
dotted  lines.  The  luiine  con- 
vnlsive  movements  take  place 
if  one  pole  of  a  battery 
touches  the  nervea  and  the 
other  the  muscles.  The  mus- 
cles contract  as  often  as  the 
circuit  is  opened  and  closed, 
but  remain  quiet  when  the 
current  is  passing.  The  more 
frequently  and  abruptly  the 
current  is  broken  and  cloBed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  physi- 
ological effect.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  the  effects  of  p„^,  ^i. 

the  current  on  living  animals. 

If  the  electrodes  of  a  strong  battery  be  grasped  with  the 
hands,  previously  moistened,  a  shock  will  be  experienced, 
resembling  that  from  a  Leydcn  jar;  but  unless  the  number 
of  elements  be  considerable,  the  sensation  is  hardly  percep- 
tible. The  nerves  of  the  palate  and  of  sight  are  easily 
affected. 

If  a  strip  of  line  be  placed  above  the  tongue,  and  a  silver  plate 
'  beneath  the  tongue,  a  peculiar  taste  will  be  experienced  when  the 
two  metals  are  made  to  touch.  If  the  silver  be  placed  between  the 
gums  and  the  cheek,  as  often  as  the  metalE]  are  made  to  touch,  not 
only  will  the  taste  be  perceived,  but  a  flash  of  light  will  appear  to 
pass  before  the  eye- 
By  means  of  a  very  powerful  current,  transmitted  through  animals 
recently  killed,  all  the  vital  actions  may  be  reproduced,  though  im- 
perfectly. In  some  cases  of  drowning  and  buKocmXotv,  ftve  bm'ct'kW, 
has  been  used  with  success  to  restore  animalVon  iSSjex  '*.  VtA.  >««<v 
yraome  time. 
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726.  Calorific  effects.  When  a  voltaic  current  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  metallic  wire,  more  or  less  resistance  is 
experienced,  which  is  dependent  both  on  the  quantity  of 
electricity  and  the  conducting  power  of  the  wire.  Heat  is 
always  developed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  resistance, 
as  in  the  analogous  case  of  mechanical  friction.  Hence,  if 
the  current  be  strong,  and  the  wire  an  insufficient  conductor, 
the  wire  will  be  heated,  and,  if  quite  thin,  may  become  in- 
candescent, or  even  dissipated  in  vapor.  All  the  metals 
have  been  fused  in  this  manner,  and  even  carbon  has  been 
so  softened  that  it  could  be  welded. 

When  other  conditions  are  the  same,  the  worst  condactor  will  be 
the  soonest  heated.  Thus,  if  a  suitable  current  be  passed  through  a 
chain  made  of  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  silver,  it  may  render 
the  platinum  incandescent  while  the  silver  remains  dark.  On  the 
«ame  principle  if  a  platinum  wire  be  interposed  in  any  part  of  the 
circuit  it  may  be  made  to  ignite  gunpowder.  As  this  can  be  done  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  battery,  and  even  under  water,  it  has  been 
turned  to  account  in  exploding  torpedoes,  and  in  blasting  rocks.  It 
has  also  been  applied  as  a  cautery  in  surgical  operations. 

727.  Luminous  effects.  No  spark  is  obtained  unless  the 
poles  are  first  brought  in  contact,  or  nearly  so.  One-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  of  air,  or  any  other  non-conductor,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  discharge  of  a  battery  contaiDing 
several  thousand  elements.  Gassiot  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sparks  .02  of  an  inch  long,  which  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, in  rapid  succession,  for  five  weeks,  but  to  obtain 
this  result  he  constructed  a  battery  of  three  thousand  ^"^^ 
hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  insu- 
lated with  every  possible  precaution,  and  charged  with 
water  only. 

With  a  moderately  strong  battery,   sparks  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  moment  the  circuit  is  closed  or  broken.    If 
two  files  are  fastened  to  the  terminal  wires,  very  brilliant 
sparks  may  be  produced  \>n  xxx^bln^  the  point  of  one  over 
the  teeth  of  the  ot^ier.     A.  mo§X.  \5r\\\^\\\.  eW\rr\fc  l^(\.(  13  ob- 
tained  by  connecting  tYve  \ftTm\w«^\^  nn\>^  ^i^wA^^"^  ^^  \^m 
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carbon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  332.     The  carbon  points  are  first 
brought  in  contact  and  the  heat  developed  is  such  as  to 
render  their  ends  incandescent     They   may  then  be  re- 
moved to  a  short  distance  without  inter- 
rupting the  current,  which  forces  its  way 
through  the  air,  and  produces  a  luminous 
arc  of  great  intensity,  which  is  called  the 
VoUaitt  are. 

With  forty-eight  Buusen's  elements,  the 
arc  ia  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  light  is  of  far  greater  intensity  than 
that  obtained  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, being  equal  to  five  hundred  and 
seventy -two  wax  candles.  With  six 
hundred  elements,  the  arc  is  nearly  eight 
inches  long,  and  may  be  said  t^i  rival 
the  sun  in  brilliancy.  The  presence  of 
oxygen  is  not  necessary  to  its  formation, 
as  it  may  be  produced  in  highly  rarefied 
nitrogen,  or  other  gases,  with  nearly 
equal  brilliancy  as  in  air.  fik.  xa. 

The  light  is  not  due  to  combustion,  but 
to  the  transference  of  intensely  heated  particles  of  carbon 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  positive  electrode  gradually  wears  away,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  deposit  is  formed  on  the  negative  electrode. 
The  efiect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  distance  between  the 
electrodes,  and  hence  some  arrangement  is  necessary  to 
bring  them  together,  in  proportion  as  the  distance  alters. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  hand,  but  is  more  eflectually  ac- 
complished by  regulators  moved  by  clockwork,  and  cou- 
strueted  so  as  to  act  automatically. 

Thia  apparatus  is  admirably  adapted   for   the  displaj  of  optical 
phenomena  iti  the"  class  room,  and  for  illumination  in  tbeaXjerai^Va!^ 
the  light  ia  not  adapted  for  general  purposes  ot   iWiMomaJ-vnv.    '^«i- 
atdea  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  the  skiU  teqwrtfei  m  "w»  \qmv- 
agement,  the  very  iateoMty  of  the  light  is  an  obftltvcle  to  \\a  'i'fti  »*  '^ 
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ilirowa  the  ahiidonB  iaUt  too  strong  relief,  and  acts  iiyurionslj  upon 

The  most  refractor?  Bubstancea,  as  platinum,  quarts,  and  line, 
when  introduced  within  the  voltaic  arc,  are  fused.  The  color  of  the 
light  Turien  with  the  sobstancea  placed  between  the  terminals.  Gold 
emits  a  bluish  light,  silver  au  emerald  green,  lead  a  purple,  etc 
These  effects  are  caused  mainly  by  the  dispersion  of  the  metallic 
purtides  in  vapor,  although  thej  may  bo  heightened  by  the  combus- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  metals. 

728.  Chemical  effeoti.  If  a  chemical  compound,  in  a 
liquid  stat«,  be  placed  between  the  electrodes  and  made  to 
form  a  part  of  the  external  voltaic  circuit,  a  series  of  de- 
compositions will  take  place,  like  those  already  described  aa 
occurring  within  the  simple  voltaic  element.  A  body  ca- 
pable of  this  decomposition  is  called  an  eledrdyte,  and  the 
process  itself  is  called  dedrdym. 

Fig.  333  repro'^ents  a  very  convenient  apparatus  to  show  the  de- 


compositi 


experiment  s 


s  both  0 


lass  vessel  having  a  cork 

bottom,  through  which  are  passed 
two  wires  terminating  in  platinum 
electrodes.  The  vessel  being  filled 
with  acidulated  water,  two  glass 
tubes,  also  filled  with  water,  are 
inverted  over  the  electrodes,  and  (he 
outer  wires  are  connected  with  the 
battery  Five  ot  tiroi  e's  or  of  Bun 
sen  3  elements  will  cause  a  rapid  de- 
composition of  the  water,  bubbles 
of  gas  will  collect  in  the  lube  above 
each  pole 

On  eTamination,  it  is  found  that 
hydrogen  rises  from  the  negatne 
pole  and  oxygen  from  the  jiusitive 
\bout  twice  as  much  hydrogen  is 
liberited  ns  oivgen,  and  hence  this 
qujlit.tiiye  and  quantitative  luattsiaof 


If  the  water  were  perfectly  pure,  very  litlle  decomposition  would 

be  ejected,  because  of  the  non-conducting  properties  of  pure  water 

If  the  conduction  were  pettect,  \\\b  ws.melln^wiv,^.<llQ■l.^^e■■^^*Wuld  be 

set  free  in  the  tube  as  combinea  VilXi^.VieimtKo.'iiist^'aftT's-   "ft^wa. 
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ploying  the  same  conductors,  but  varying  the  number  of  elements,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  gases  evolved  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  zinc  consumed ;  hence,  tlie  strength  of  a  battery  may  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  water  it  can  decompose  in  a  given  time.  An  ap- 
paratus used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  Voltameter, 

729.  The  decomposition  of  other  bodies  may  be  effected 
by  a  similar  apparatus,  provided  care  be  taken  to  make  the 
electrodes  of  some  conductor  that  is  not  attacked  by  the 
compound  or  by  any  of  its  constituents.  Hydrochloric 
acid,  for  instance,  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine ;  but  as  chlorine  attacks  all  the  metals,  the 
electrodes  must  be  of  gas  carbon. 

If  the  electrodes  be  plunged  in  solutions  of  binary  com- 
pounds, like  chloride  of  copper,  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
metals  will  collect  at  the  negative  pole  and  the  non-metals 
at  the  positive.  On  the  principle  that  bodies  dissimilarly 
charged  attract  each  other,  the  metals  are  called  electro- 
positive substances,  and  the  non-metals  electro-negative. 
An  electro-chemical  series  has  been  arranged,  in  which  any 
one  in  the  list  is  electro-negative  to  any  following  it,  but 
electro-positive  to  any  preceding  it. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  BerzelM  electrochemical 
series: 


Oxygen, 

Kubidium, 

Sulphur, 

Potassium, 

Chlorine, 

Zinc, 

Iodine, 

Iron, 

Phosphorus, 

Copper, 

Arsenic, 

Silver, 

Carbon, 

Platinum, 

Antimony, 

Gold, 

Hydrogen. 

730.  Ternary  salts  are  also  decomposed  by  the  current, 
the  metal  going  to  the  negative  pole,  and  t\ve  a^\^,  q>x  "^^ 
body  which  i$  chemically  equivalent  to  it,  gom^  \»  ^Xv^  V^^ 
jtive  pale. 
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If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  two  copper 
electrodes,  metallic  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  negative  pole, 
while  the  positive  pole  will  be  dissolved  to  an  equal  amount,  but  no 
gas  will  be  liberated.  If  the  positive  electrode  be  of  platinum,  bubbles 
of  oxygen  will  be  liberated  from  it,  but  copper  will  be  deposited  on 
the  negative  electrode  as  before.  To  explain  this  action,  it  is  con- 
venient to  represent  the  composition  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  the 
formula  CuSO*.  By  electrolysis,  this  is  supposed  to  divide  into  an 
electro-positive  constituent,  copper,  and  an  electro-negative  constitu- 
ent, SO*,  to  which  the  name  mlphion  has  been  given.  This  sulphion 
can  not  exist  in  a  free  state,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode, a  secondary  action  takes  place,  which  is  purely  chemical.  The 
SO*  decomposes  into  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  SO',  and  into 
oxygen. 

If  the  oxygen  can  enter  into  combination  with  the  electrode,  an 
oxide  is  formed  which  immediately  unites  with  the  liberated  acid 
and  dissolves  in  the  liquid ;  but  if  the  electrode  can  not  be  oxidized, 
the  oxygen  is  liberated  as  free  gas,  while  the  SO^  combines  with 
water  to  form  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  H'O,  SO*. 

Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  if  the  positive  electrode  be  of  copper, 
it  is  first  oxidized  and  then  dissolved  as  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
solution,  therefore,  remains  of  the  same  strength,  for  as  fast  as  it  is 
decomposed  in  one  part  of  the  circuit,  it  is  reproduced  at  another. 
If  the  electrode  be  of  platinum  or  carbon,  oxygen  and  the  free  acid 
collect  at  the  positive  pole,  and  the  solution  becomes  gradual!/ 
weaker,  from  the  abstraction  of  the  copper. 

The  decomposition  of  other  salts,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  AgNO', 
cyanide  of  gold,  AuCy^,  or  the  cyanide  of  silver,  AgCy,  will  be 
understood  from  these  examples. 

Ordinarily,  a  single  voltaic  element  will  suffice  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  salt.  The  condition  in  which  the  metal  is  deposited  on  the 
negative  electrode,  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  strength 
of  the  current.  When  the  action  is  rapid,  most  metals  are  deposited 
as  loose,  flocculent  powders ;  but  if  it  is  slow,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
and  some  others,  are  deposited  in  firm,  coherent  layers,  which  ex- 
actly fit  the  surface  of  the  electrode. 

731.  Electro-metallurgy    is    the   art   of   depositing  the 
metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric current.     Tlie  prmev^les  on  which  this  art  is  founded 
h&ve  already  been  expVaixv^^. 
The  solution  is  decomposed  audv\i^^x«^m^\.^\^^^'^iY\j^^^^^ 
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ne^cive  electrode.  This  maj  consist  of  an;  article  whatever  that 
poeseMes  a  conducting  Burface.  If  the  material  is  Don-conductiDg,  the 
surfoce  maj  be  rendered  conducting  by  covering  it  with  finely  pow- 
dered graphite,  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  of  camel's  hair.  The 
positive  electrode,  C,  Fig.  334,  should  be  a  plate  of  the  same  tnelal 
aa  that  to  be  deposited,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dissolved  by  tlie  acid 
which  is  litierated,  and  thiia  maintain  the  strength  of  the  solutioD. 

732.  The  prooe»ea  of  eleotro-metaUorjry  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  two  divisions:  (1.)  those  in  which  the  deposit 
remmna  permanently  fixed  on  the  electrode;  (2.)  those  in 
which  the  deposit  is  intended  to  be  removed.  The  first 
may  be  represented  by  eleclropkUing,  and  the  second  by 
electrotyping. 

Eleotroplatingf.  The  apparatus  employed  in  electro- 
plating ie  represented  in  Fig.  334.     The  bath  consists  of  a 


weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  sdver  The  articles  to  be  sil 
Tered  are  first  carefully  cleaned  then  attached  to  the  n^a 
tive  pole  of  the  batterj  and  immersed  in  the  bath  A 
coating  of  pure  siher  begma  to  form  at  once  and  may  be 
obtained  of  any  thicknesa  desired  When  the  articles  are 
first  taken  from  the  bath  their  surfaces  ap^eaT  ixfiV  wiA 
whjte  The  metalhc  luster  of  biUer  is  fcen  coTaTOVKi.\<»XR^ 
to  tbem  bj  polishing  and  burnisbvng 
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By  a  similar  process,  articles  may  be  electro-gilded,  or  coated  with 
copper,  nickel,  and  several  other  metals.  When  iron,  tin,  zinc,  or 
Britannia  metal  are  to  be  electroplated  or  gilded,  the  articles  must 
first  be  electro-coppered  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  silver 
or  the  gold.  All  solutions  do  not  deposit  equally  well ;  the  soluble 
chlorides  are  generally  employed;  gold  and  silver  are  deposited  from 
their  cyanides;  copper,  as  a  general  thing,  from  its  sulphate. 

733.  Electrotyping.  When  a  medal  has  been  electro- 
coppered,  the  coating,  if  sufficiently  thick  to  be  stripped  off 
whole,  will  give  a  surface  the  exact  reverse  of  the  medal, 
even  to  the  finest  lines.  If  this  reversed  copy,  or  mold,  be 
attached  to  the  negative  electrode,  a  second  copy  may  be 
formed  which  will  exactly  resemble  the  original.  Any 
object  may  be  copied  in  this  manner,  but,  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  electrotyping,  it  is  usual  (1.)  to  form  a  mold 
of  the  object  in  wax,  gutta-percha,  or  plaster,  and  (2.)  then 
to  deposit  within  this  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  some 
metal,  which  is  usually  copper. 

Thus,  suppose  we  desire  to  copy  a  medal  in  copper.  It  is  first 
rubbed  over  with  graphite,  and  the  excess  of  graphite  blown  ofl"; 
then  (2.)  an  impression  is  taken  in  wax,  and  the  wax  coated  with 
graphite  as  before;  (3.)  a  copper  wire  is  now  thrust  through  the  wax 
and  made  to  connect  with  the  layer  of  graphite;  finally,  (4.)  it  is 
made  the  negative  electrode  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A 
tough  coat  of  copper  will  gradually  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  graphite,  and  after  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficiently  thick  to  be 
removed.  The  plates  from  which  this  book  was  printed  were  elec- 
irotyped  by  this  process. 

734.  The  student  may  easily  copy  seals,  coins,  and  other 
small  articles,  without  the  aid  of  a  battery,  by  the  simple 
means  shown  in  Fig.  335.  A  is  a  glass  vessel  containing 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  B  is  a  lamp 
chimney,  closed  below  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  con- 
taining very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  apparatus  is  com^ 
pleted  by  putting  a  roll  of  amalgamated  zinc   in  the  sul- 

phuric  acid,  and  coniiec-lm^  \t  by  a  wire  to  the  object  to 

be  copied,  which  is  \a\d  \^do\N  \Xv^  W^^^^x.    TW  corabi 

nation    is    evidently    ec^\ivv«X^TL\.  \»o   ^  «ssi'^^  ^^xsvs:^^.  ^ 
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Daniell's  battery.     The  connecting  wire,  and  any  part  of 
the  object  which  it  is  not 
desired   to  copy,  must  be 
carefully  coated  with  wax 
or  some  resinous  varnish. 

The  applications  of  electro- 
lyping  are  very  numerous.  By 
means  of  it  engraved  plates, 
wood  cubi,  seals,  bas  reliefs,  and 
otlier  objects  may  be  reproduced 
in  copper,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  copies  eblained  with- 
out injuring  the  original  in  the 


735.  Reoftpitnlation. 

The  effects  of  the  current  within  its  path  are: 

1.  Physiological Applied  in  disease. 

2.  Calorific Applied  in  firii^  mines. 

3.  Luminous Applied  in  the  electric  light. 

4.  Chemical Applied  in  electro-metallurgy. 

FHENOHENA  EXTERNAL  TO  THE  PATH  OF  THE  CURRENT. 

786.  ^e  voltaic  current  also  acts  inductively  upon  con- 
ductors external  to  its  path,  and  thereby  causes  phenomena 
which  closely  ally  its  action  to  magnetism.  These  phenom- 
ena may  be  grouped  in  two  divisions : 

1.  Electro-magnetism  considers  the  phenomena  in  which 
magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  are  caused  by  the  voltaic 
current. 

2.  Eledro-dynarmc  induction  considers  the  production  of 
other  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  closed  circuits. 

It  is  alio  found  that  permanent  magnets  may  act  induc- 
tively on  conducting  wires,  and  thereby  give  riae  to  ^\et\.Ywsi^ 
currents  without  the  aid  of  a  battery,     T\ve  &t\i4^  (A  'Onssft 
fiienomena  belongs  to  magneto-dectrxxity. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

737.  Oersted  discovered,  in  1819,  that  a  magnetic  needle 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  a  voltaic  current,  tends  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conducting  wire. 

To  repeat  his  experiment,  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  on  a  pivot 
and  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  position  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.    If,  now,  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  current 


Fia.  336. 


be  held  parallel  to'the  needle;  the  needle  will  be  deflected  and  ulti- 
mately assume  a  position  which  is  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  as  the  current  is  more  intense. 

738.  The  direction  in  which  the  needle  should  turn,  may 
be  remembered  by  the  following  rule,  devised  by  Ampere: 

Suppose  a  diminutive  figure  of  a  tmin  to  he  so  placed  in  the 
circuit  that  the  current  shall  enter  by  his  feet  and  leave  hy  his 
head;  then,  if  his  face  be  always  turned  toward  the  needle,  its 
north  pole  wiU  be  deflected  toward  his  left. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  if  the  current  passes  above  the  needle 
and  goes  from  south  to  north,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be 
deflected  toward  the  west.  The  same  deflection  will  take  place  if  the 
current  passes  below  the  needle  from  north  to  south. 

HencBf  if  the  wires,  N  S,  N^  S^,  be  connected   so  that  the  current 
abalJ  pass  around  the  tieedVe,  \\ve  ^e^^^cWw^:^  ^c^^er  of  the  current  will 
he  doubled.     By  coiling  t\ie  Viie  ^^\^t\s\  \Am^"?>  ^xw«A  N>5vtt  ^^^s^ 
provided  that  the  coils  axe  \\\sw\ale^  ixom  ^^cNx  Q•^^£v^T,S^a&  ^^^e&s^ 
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power  of  the  current  will  be  so  multiplied  that  the  needle  may  be 
used  to  delect  the  presence  of  verj  weak  ciirrenti,  to  determine  their 
direction,  and  even  to  meaiture  their  intenxiiy.  An  ingtniment  con- 
structed an  IhiB  principle  is  termed  a  gaiimiionieter. 

739.  The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  may  alao  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  an  astaiv:  needle.    This  consists  of 
two  magnetic  needles,  Fig.  337,  fast- 
ened in  the  same  axis  of  suspension,     ,      a*       _i         ig^ 

but   with    their   poles    reversed.      If        ( '^ '         s  V) 

these  are  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  fio.  337. 

so  that  one  needle  swings  freely  within 

the  coil  and  the  other  above  it,  tbey  constitute  the  aglalK 


galvan(meter,  shown  in  Fig.  338.     The  adv&.ate>%'^  ■:>(  *^Ea& 
instrusient  are:  (1.)  the  directive  force  o?  ftie  taVCcv  1^  ''io.^i 
needle  max  ^  almost  neutralized,  because  ftvft  'g^ea  'A  'ita 
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needles  lie  in  opposite  directions.  (2.)  The  force  of  the 
coil  is  exerted  in  the  same  direction  upon  two  needles  in- 
stead of  one.  For,  although  the  upper  needle  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  two  opposite  currents,  yet  as  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  coil  is  much  the  nearer,  its  action  prepon- 
derates, and,  because  the  needles  are  reversed,  both  are 
deflected  in  the  same  direction. 

The  wire  used  in  this,  and  in  other  coils,  should  be  carefully  insu- 
lated, by  being  covered  with  white  silk  thread.  A  coil  having  a  few 
hundred  turns  of  moderately  thick  copper  wire  is  well  adapted  for 
ordinary  experiments ;  but,  for  very  delicate  investigations,  as  many 
as  thirty  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire  have  been  used. 

740.  If  the  conducting  wire  be  movable  we  may  obtain 
results  the  converse  of  the  preceding.  That  is,  a  straight 
conducting  wire  will  tend  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
a  magnet  held  in  its  vicinity. 

De  la  Rive's  floating  battery,  Fig.  339,  will  enable  us  to  verify 

this  fact,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  other  properties  of 
the  current.  It  consists  of  a  small  voltaic  ele- 
ment, which  is  floated  in  acidulated  water  by 
means  of  a  cork  attached  to  its  upper  end.  The 
conducting  wire  may  be  made  straight,  rect- 
angular, or  coiled.  The  spiral  coil  shown  in  the 
figure  is  technically  called  a  hdix.  An  elongated 
helix,  with  its  conducting  wire  returned  through 
the  axis  of  the  coil,  is  a  solenoid^  Fig.  341.  The 
coil  is  right-handedj  when  its  spire  winds  to  the 
right,  like  a  corkscrew,  and  is  left-handed  wheii 
its  spire  winds  in  the  opposite  direction. 

741.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  it  may  be  shown  that 
when  a  current  is  passing  through  the  wire,  it  exhibits  all 
the  properties  of  a  magnet. 

1.  If  a  permanent  magnet  be  held  near  the  helix,  one 
face  of  the  coil  will  be  attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  other  repelled. 

2.  Each  side  of  the  Vvellx  will  attract  iron  filings. 

3.  If  a  helix  or  soleivoid  \k^  ^t^^  \Ri  m<^>q^,  Sx,  -^\\\  swing 
80  that   its  axis   points  xLOTXJa.  «jsA  ^ovyJOcL,   ^i  '^^  ^^\s^ 
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right-handed,  the  south  pole  will  be  the  end  at  which  the 
current  enters;  but  if  the  coil  be  left-handed,  the  north 
pole  will  be  the  end  at  which  the  current  enters. 

4.  If  the  conducting  wire  of  the  floating  battery  be 
straight,  and  a  wire  from  another  circuit  be  placed  parallel 
to  it:  (1.)  The  wires  mil  be  mutually  attracted  if  the  currents 
pass  in  Ike  same  direction,  but  (2.)  wili  he  repelled  ij  the  cur- 
rents pass  ill  contrary  directions. 

The  attraction   of  similar  currents  may  be   shown   by 
means  of  a  spiral  of  fine   copper  wire,   connected  at  its 
upper  end  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery,  and  slightly   dipping,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  in  a  cup  of  mercury, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  nega- 
tive pole.     When  the  current  passes, 
each  turn  of  the  spiral  attracts  the 
next,  thereby   shortening   the   spiral, 
and  breaking  the  current  with  a  spark. 
The  weight  of  the  wire  then  restores 
the  connection,  and  thus  a  continuous   oscillation   is  sus- 
tained. 

5.  If  two  solenoids  are  brought  near  each  other,  Fig. 


J-  u;.  .^lO. 
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341,  with  their  similar  ends  adjacent,  t\iey  \nSV  x«^^  ^-sv.^ 
other,  because  the  currents  of  the  two  co\\a  ax^  m  «^^<^«>^^  '■ 
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directions.      Conver^ly,    the  dissimilar   ends    will    attract 
each  other. 

742.  Eleotro-magnetio  rotation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
current  acts  at  right  angles  to  a  magnet,  and  tends  to  urge 

the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  always 
toward  the  left.  Hence,  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  arrange  the  connecting 
wire  and  the  magnet,  that  one 
shall  revolve  about  the  other. 
There  are  many  contrivances  for 
accomplishing  this,  one  of  which 
H  shown  in  Fig.  342. 
E  and  F  are  two  glasa  cups  containing 

mercury.     A  B  C  ia   a  conducting  wire, 

eia  sn  jointed  at  D,  and  dipping  at  each  end  in 

Ihe  mercury.  N  S,  N'  S',  are  two  bar 
magnets,  one  fixed  and  the  other  attached  by  a  thread  to  the  bottom 
or  Its  cup  If,  now,  a  current  ih  passed  throtigh  the  mercury  and  the 
conducting  vire,  there  will  be  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  ends 
of  the  magnets  and  the  conducting  vfire.  The  magnet,  N  S,  being 
free,  «ill  revolve  about  the  end.  A,  of  the  wire;  but  in  the  other  cup, 
aa  the  magnet  is  fiied  and  the  wire  free,  the  wire  will  revolve  about 
the  magnet,  N'  S'.  When  the  current  passes  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  both  rotations  will  be  to  the  left;  but  if  the  current  is  passed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rotations  will  be  to  the  right. 

743.  The  voltaic  current  may  also  induce  magnetism  in 
magnetic  substances.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  N  S,  be  placed 
in  the  axis  of  a  helix,  so  that  the  current  may  pass  at  right 

angles  to  its  length,  the  bar  will  be 
instantly  magnetized,  but  will  lose 
its  magnetism  as  soon  aa  the  cur- 
rent ceases.  If  the  helix  is  held 
vertically  while  the  current  is  pass- 
ing, the  bar  will  not  fall  out.  If 
the  bar  be  pulled  down  a  little  way 
atii  ftvftYi\%t  ^1,  \V  -sxtt  %ijring  back 
to  its  former   position.     ^N^^>^  a.  ■5ft'«fcA:i.  wwr^-as.  wAv 
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large  coil,  a  weight  of  several  buodred  pounds  may  be  suh- 
pended  from  tbe  bar,  and  the  whole  sustained  without  any 
visible  support. 

A  pleaainK  modification  of  tbe  same  e:(perJnient  may  be  had  b; 
J<uning   the  ends  of  two  Bemicircular  pieces 
of  soft  iron,  with  one  pair  of  the  ends  within       ""'^^-^'^^*^ 
the  helix,  as  shown  in  Fig.  344.     While  the 
current   is    passing  they   will   adhere   with 
oonsiderabte  force. 

744.  Eleotro-majfuetB    are    bars   of  fio.  sm. 

soft  iron  which  become  magnets  under  the  influence  oi'  the 
voltaic  current. 

Electro-magnets  of  surprising  power  have  been  made  by 
bending  bars  of  soft  iron  in  the  form  of  a  liorse-ghoe,  and 
surrounding  each  leg  with  many 
coils  of  insulated  copper  wire. 
When  a  strong  current  is  passed 
through  the  wire,  the  magnetism 
induced  is  far  greater  than  is  pos- 
sible in  a  permanent  magnet. 
Electro-magnets  have  been  made 
that  were  capable  of  sustaining 
nearly  two  tons, 

Tbe  polarity  of  an  electro-mag- 
net depends  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  moves  in  the  helix.  If  the  direction  be 
reversed  the  polarity  will  be  reversed.  If  the  current  is 
broken  the  magnetism  almost  instantly  ceases. 

746.  Permanent  magfnets.  If  the  iron  employed  in  elec- 
tro-magnets is  not  quite  pure,  it  will  retain  traces  of  mag- 
netism for  some  time  after  the  circuit  is  broken.  A  steel 
bar  placed  in  the  helix.  Fig.  343,  will  become  permanently 
magnetized. 

It  is  sufficient  to  move  the  bar  once  nearly  through  the  coil,  then 
backward  tiJJ  it  lies  in  tbe  center  of  the  coi\  ■,  ftie  wittwA  \*  "CtAtv 
stopped  and  (Ae  bar  taken  out.     A  better  lesuill  Vi\\  \»  aXVaatitA,"^! 
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the  bar  be  previously  armed  with  short  cores  of  soft  iron,  which  just 
fit  the  ends  of  the  helix.  This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  horse- 
shoe magnets  of  steel. 

Permanent  horse-shoe  magnets  may  be  made  of  steel 
wrought  in  the  proper  shape,  by  connecting  .their  open  ends 
with  a  keeper  of  soft  iron,  while  an  electro-magnet  is  passed 
along  a  few  times  from  the  poles  to  the  bend. 

A  better  method  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  346.  The  steel  horse- 
shoe is  applied  to  the  electro- 
magnet, and  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
is  drawn,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  beyond  the  curve,  and  is 
then  replaced  and  the  process 
repeated.  Both  magnets  are  then  turned  over  without  separating  the 
poles,  and  the  other  side  treated  in  the  same  way.  Magnets  have 
been  made  in  this  manner  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  twenty- 
six  times  their  own  weight. 

746.  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism.  In  view  of  these 
various  magnetic  properties  of  the  current.  Ampere  as- 
sumes that  all  bodies  which  exhibit  polarity  derive  this 
polarity  from  electrical  currents,  which  are  perpetually 
traversing  each  molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance.  Mag- 
netization consists  in  giving  to  these  individual  currents  a 
parallel  direction.  When  all  the  currents  are  parallel,  the 
magnet  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

The  resultant  of  these  parallel  currents  is  equal  to  a 
single  current  which  traverses  the  outside  of  a  magnet  as  if 
it  were  a  solenoid.     At  the  north  end   of  a  magnet,  the 
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direction  of  these  cuTTeiv\;a  \?>  o^^ci^\\fc  \.^  ^'i>X.  '^^  l\ve  hands 
of  a  watch,  and  at  t\\e  aoutV  exv^  \Xv^  ^vt^Oovovi.  \^  ^^  ^^m. 
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as  that  of  the  hands.     In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
iBm  is  a  branch  of  djmamic  electricity. 

Tbia  theory  does  not  assign  s  reason  for  the  persiBtence  of  ci 
in  pernuinent  magnets,  but  in  other  respects  afTords  a  satiefactory  es- 
plaoatioQ  of  all  magaetic  phenomena.  For  inBt.ince,  it  explains  why 
like  poles  attract  and  unlike  repel.  If  Cwo  south  poles  are  brought 
near  each  other,  they  have  opposite  currents  on  their  adjoining  sides, 
and  hence  repel.  A  north  and  south  pole  have  siroilar  currents  on 
the%  adjoiaing  sides,  and  attract. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

747.  VarioBB  macbineB  have  been  devised  in  tht  hope 
of  employing  the  prodigious  force  of  electro-magnets  as  a 
motive  power.  All  of  these  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  polarity  of  an  electro-magnet  may  be  an- 
nulled or  reversed,  by  which  attractions  and  repulsions 
may  be  so  arranged  with  another  magnet  aa  to  produce  a 
rotary  or  alternating  motion. 

The  action  of  the  first  class  may  be  illustrated  by  Page's 
revolving  electro-magnet,  Fig.  348. 

A  small  electro-magnet,  H,  is  fixed  to  a 
vertical  shaft  so  ss  to  revolve  between  the 
poles  of  a  permanent  horse-ahoe  magnet. 
The  ends  of  the  wires  of  the  helix  are  sol- 
dered to  two  strips  of  silver  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  shaft,  insulated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  shaft.  Two  metallic  springs,  Z,  C, 
connecting  with  the  hatter;,  are  so  placed 
that  when  the  shaft  makes  half  a  revolution, 
the  silver  strips  pass  from  ore  spring  to  the 
«her.  This  reverses  the  direction  of  the 
corrent  in  the  helix,  and  llierehy  causes  the 
poleg  of  the  electro-magnet  to  be  changed 
twice  in  each  revolution. 

The  position  of  the  two  magnets  is  such 
that,  during  the  fiist  quarter  of  a  revolutioi 
adjacent  and  repel;  during  the  second  quarter,  their  unlike  poles 
approach  and  atlraet.  The  current  is  then  reveiwA,  WVlb  ^\Ba  wgNwv 
face  each  other  and  are  repeJled.     The  shaft  U  t'fetta  \o«Ae  \o  i^^^aSfct 
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By  a  similar  process,  articles  may  be  electro-gilded,  or  coated  with 
copper,  nickel,  and  several  other  metals.  When  iron,  tin,  zinc,  or 
Britannia  metal  are  to  be  electroplated  or  gilded,  the  articles  most 
first  be  electro-coppered  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  silver 
or  the  gold.  All  solutions  do  not  deposit  equally  well ;  the  soluble 
chlorides  are  generally  employed;  gold  and  silver  are  deposited  from 
their  cyanides;  copper,  as  a  general  thing,  from  its  sulphate. 

733.  Electrotyping.  When  a  medal  has  been  electro- 
coppered,  the  coating,  if  sufficiently  thick  to  be  stripped  off 
whole,  will  give  a  surface  the  exact  reverse  of  the  medal, 
even  to  the  finest  lines.  If  this  reversed  copy,  or  mold,  be 
attached  to  the  negative  electrode,  a  second  copy  may  be 
formed  which  will  exactly  resemble  the  original.  Any 
object  may  be  copied  in  this  manner,  but,  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  electrotyping,  it  is  usual  (1.)  to  form  a  mold 
of  the  object  in  wax,  gutta-percha,  or  plaster,  and  (2.)  then 
to  deposit  within  this  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  some 
metal,  which  is  usually  copper. 

Thus,  suppose  we  desire  to  copy  a  medal  in  copper.  It  is  first 
rubbed  over  with  graphite,  and  the  excess  of  graphite  blown  oft"; 
then  (2.)  an  impression  is  taken  in  wax,  and  the  wax  coated  with 
graphite  as  before;  (3.)  a  copper  wire  is  now  thrust  through  the  wax 
and  made  to  connect  with  the  layer  of  graphite;  finally,  (4.)  it  is 
made  the  negative  electrode  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A 
tough  coat  of  copper  will  gradually  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  graphite,  and  after  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficiently  thick  to  be 
removed.  The  plates  from  which  this  book  was  printed  were  elec- 
trotyped  by  this  process. 

734.  The  student  may  easily  copy  seals,  coins,  and  other 
small  articles,  without  the  aid  of  a  battery,  by  the  simple 
means  shown  in  Fig.  335.  A  is  a  glass  vessel  containing 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  B  is  a  lamp 
chimney,  closed  below  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  con^ 
taining  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  apparatus  is  comr 
pleted  by  putting  a  roll  of  amalgamated  zinc   in  the  sul- 

phuric  acid,  and  connectmg  it  by  a  wire  to  the  object  to 
be  copied,  which  is  laid  \)e\o\\  \}cv^\\aMfex.  TW  combi- 
mtion    is    evidently   equwa\e\i\.   \.q   a  «n5\^^^  ^^:«vr:qx»  ^\ 
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re,  and  any  part  of 


Daniell's  battery.     The  connecting 
the  object  which  it  ie  not 
desired   to  copy,  must  be 
carefully  coated  with  wax 
or  some  resinous  varnish. 


The  applications  of  electro- 
typing  are  very  numerona.  By 
means  of  it  engraved  plates, 
wood  culf,  senls,  baa  reliefs,  and 
other  objects  may  be  reproduced 
in  copper,  and  an  unlimited  r:^ 
number  of  copies  obtained  with- 
out iiyaring  the  original  in  llie  least. 


735.  Becapitnlation. 

The  effects  of  the  current  within  its  path  are; 

1.  Physiological Applied  in  diseaae. 

2.  Calorific Applied  in  firing  mines. 

3.  Lnminous .\pplied  in  Che  etecCric  light. 

4.  Chemical Applied  in  electro- metallurgy. 


PHENOMENA  EXTEBMAI.  TO  THE  PATH  OF  T 

736.  Jhe  voltaio  current  also  acts  inductively  upon  con- 
ductors external  to  its  path,  and  thereby  causes  phenomena 
which  closely  ally  its  action  to  magnetism.  These  phenom- 
ena may  be  grouped  in  two  divisions : 

1.  jEfectnwiia^ncttejTi  considers  the  phenomena  in  which 
magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  are  caused  by  tlie  voltaic 
current. 

2,  Efectro-dynamtc  induction  considers  the  production  of 
other  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  closed  circuits. 

It  is  alio  found  that  permanent  magnets  may  act  induc- 
tively on  conducting  wires,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  electi;i<i«.l 
currents  without  the  aid  of  a  battery.     I^ie  a\,\i&"j  "ai  ■Oft^sft 
phenomena  belongs  to  magneto-eledr icily. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

737.  Oersted  discovered,  in  1819,  that  a  magnetic  needle 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  a  voltaic  current,  tends  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conducting  wire. 

To  repeat  his  experiment,  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  on  a  pivot 
and  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  position  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.    If,  now,  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  current 


Fig.  336. 


be  held  parallel  to'the  needle;  the  needle  will  be  deflected  and  ulti- 
mately assume  a  position  which  is  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  as  the  current  is  more  intense. 

738.  The  direction  in  which  the  needle  should  turn,  may 
be  remembered  by  the  following  rule,  devised  by  Ampere: 

Suppose  a  diminutive  figure  of  a  irian  to  be  so  placed  in  the 
circuit  that  the  current  shall  enter  by  his  feet  and  leave  by  his 
head;  then,  if  his  face  be  always  turned  toward  the  needle,  its 
north  pole  wiR  be  deflected  toward  his  left. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  if  the  current  passes  above  the  needle 

and  goes  from  south  to  north,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be 

deflected  toward  the  west.    The  same  deflection  will  take  place  if  the 

current  passes  below  the  needle  from  north  to  south. 

JJence,  if  the  wires,  N  S,  N^  S^,  be  connected  so  that  the  current 

eball  pass  around  the  need\e,  l\ve  ^^^^c\aw^  ^q^^i:  of  the  current  will 

be  doubled.     By  coiling  the  Nvixe  se^^T\s\  \:vkv^'?>  ^xw«A  SJwi.  T««i.Vi,^ 

provided  that  the  coils  are  iusuUl^ai  ix^m  ^^Otv  Q'Ow«,SNx^^^'^^»fi«^^ 
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power  of  the  corrent  will  be  ho  multiplied  tliat  the  needle  may  be 
used  to  detect  the  presence  of  very  weak  currents,  to  determine  Iheir 
direction,  and  even  to  measure  their  iDlennily.  An  instrument  con- 
structed on  this  principle  ia  termed  a  goLvanoiatler. 

739.  The  leniibility  of  the  galv&nometer  may  also  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  an  astaiic  needle.  This  consists  of 
two  magnetic  needles,  Fig.  337,  fast- 
ened in  the  same  axis  of  suspension, 
but  with  their  poles  reversed.  If 
these  are  suspended  by  a  silk  thread, 
so  that  one  needle  swings  freely  within 
the  coil  and  the  other  above  it,  they  constitute  the  astatic 


galvanometer,  shown  in  Fig,  338.     The  adTjaaXa.'g.ea  ^1  ■i^-«. 
iaatrument  are:  (1.)  the  directive  force  o?  ftia  ea.T\lci  titi'ORft 
needle  waj  be  almost  neutralized,  Wiause  ftvfe  -^oVa  <A  ■Co.^ 
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needles  lie  in  opposite  directions.  (2.)  The  force  of  the 
coil  is  exerted  in  the  same  direction  upon  two  needles  in- 
stead of  one.  For,  although  the  upper  needle  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  two  opposite  currents,  yet  as  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  coil  is  much  the  nearer,  its  action  prepon- 
derates, and,  because  the  needles  are  reversed,  both  are 
deflected  in  the  same  direction. 

The  wire  iised  in  this,  and  in  othdr  coils,  should  be  carefully  insu- 
lated, by  being  covered  with  white  silk  thread.  A  coil  having  a  few 
hundred  turns  of  moderately  thick  copper  wire  is  well  adapted  for 
ordinary  experiments ;  but,  for  very  delicate  investigations,  as  many 
as  thirty  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire  have  been  used.  - 

740.  If  the  conducting  wire  be  movable  we  may  obtain 
results  the  converse  of  the  preceding.  That  is,  a  straight 
conducting  wire  will  tend  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
a  magnet  held  in  its  vicinity. 

De  la  Rive's  floating  battery,  Fig.  339,  will  enable  us  to  verify 

this  fact,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  other  properties  of 
the  current.  It  consists  of  a  small  voltaic  ele- 
ment, which  is  floated  in  acidulated  water  by 
means  of  a  cork  attached  to  its  upper  end.  The 
conducting  wire  may  be  made  straight,  rect- 
angular, or  coiled.  The  spiral  coil  shown  in  the 
figure  is  technically  called  a  hdix.  An  elongated 
helix,  with  its  conducting  wire  returned  throu.^h 
c  z  t^®  ^^is  of  the  coil,  is  a  solenMj  Fig.  341.     The 

Fia.  339.  coil  is  right-handed,  when  its  spire  winds   to  the 

right,  like  a  corkscrew,  and  is  left-handed  when 
its  spire  winds  in  the  opposite  direction. 

741.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  it  may  be  shown  that 
when  a  current  is  passing  through  the  wire,  it  exhibits  all 
the  properties  of  a  magnet. 

1.  If  a  permanent  magnet  be  held  near  the  helix,  one 
face  of  the  coil  will  be  attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  other  repelled. 
2,  Each  side  of  the  helix  will  attract  iron  filings. 
5.  If  a   helix  or  solenoid  \>e  i^^^  \ft  \x:lw^^  Sx.  ^11  swing 
so  that  its  axis  points  noxtJa.  an^  «»qm^.   "\i  ^'^  ^^^sW^^ 
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right-handed,  the  south  pole  will  be  the  end  at  which  the 
current  enters;  but  if  the  coil  be  left-handed,  the  north 
pole  will  be  the  end  at  which  the  current  enters. 

4.  If  the  conducting  wire  of  the  floating  battery  be 
straight,  and  a  wire  from  another  circuit  be  placed  parallel 
to  it:  (1.)  The  wires  will  he  mutually  attracted  if  the  currents 
pass  in  the  same  direction,  but  (2.)  will  be  repelled  if  the  cur- 
rents pass  in  contrary  diredunis. 

The  attraction   of  similar  currents   may  be   shown   by 
means  of  a  spiral  of  fine   copper  wire,   connected  at  its 
upper  end  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery,  and  slightly   dipping,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  in  a  cup  of  mercury, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  nega- 
tive pole.     When  the  current  passes, 
each  turn   of  the  spiral  attracts  the 
next,  thereby    shortening   the   spiral, 
and  breaking  the  current  with  a  spark. 
The  weight  of  the  wire  then  restores 
the  connection,  and  thus  a  continuous  oscillation   is  sus- 
tained. 

5.  If  two  solenoids  are  brought  near  each  other.  Fig. 


hui.  MO. 


FlQ.  341. 


341,  with  their  similar  ends  adjacent,  tYiey  V^  t^^^  ^^sw^ 
other,  because  the  currents  of  the  two  coVVs.  at^  m  o.v^^^'^^ 

N.P.86. 
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directions.     Conversely,    the   dissimilar   ends    will   attract 
each  other. 

742.  ElectTO-m&g&fltic  rotation.     We  have  seen  that  the 
current  acts  at  right  angles  to  a  magnet,  and  tends  to  urge 

the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  always 
toward  the  left.  Hence,  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  arrange  the  connecting 
wire  and  the  magnet,  that  one 
shall  revolve  about  the  other. 
There  are  many  contrivances  for 
accomplishing  this,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  342. 

E  and  F  are  two  glass  cups  coDtaining 
mercury.  A  B  C  ia  a  conducting  wire, 
jointed  at  D,  and  dipping  at  each  end  in 
the  mercury.  NS,  N'S',  are  two  bar 
magnetic,  one  fixed  and  the  other  attached  b;  a  thread  to  the  bottom 
of  i(B  cup.  If,  now,  a  current  is  passed  Ihrough  the  mereury  and  the 
conducting  wire,  there  will  he  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  ends 
of  the  magnela  and  the  conducting  wire.  The  magnet,  N  S,  being 
free,  will  revolve  about  llie  end,  A,  of  the  wire;  but  in  the  other  cup, 
as  the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the  wire  free,  the  wire  will  revolve  aboul 
the  magnet,  N'  S'.  When  the  current  paeses  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  both  relations  will  be  to  the  left;  but  if  the  current  is  pas»«d 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rotations  will  be  to  the  right. 

743.  The  voltaic  current  may  also  induce  magnetism  in 

magnetic  substances.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  N  S,  be  placed 
in  the  axis  of  a  helix,  so  that  the  current  may  pass  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  the  bar  will  be 
instantly  magnetized,  but  will  lose 
its  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent ceases.  If  the  helix  Is  held 
vertically  while  the  current  is  pass- 
ing, the  bar  will  not  fall  out.  If 
the  bar  be  pulled  down  a  little  way 
anA  'OciftYiVt  %o,  \\,  \i\\.V  ni^ring  back 
to  its  former  poailion.     NN\ftv  a  ■^■«*^'^^'>^  ' 
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large  coil,  a  weight  of  several  hundred  pounds  may  be  sus- 
l)ended  from  the  bar,  and  the  whole  sustained  without  any 
visible  support 

A  pleasiDK  modiflcation  of  the  same  experiment  may  be  had  bj 
Joining  the  ends  of  Ivo  Bemieireular  pieces 
of  soft  iron,  with  one  pair  of  the  ends  vithin 
the  helix,  as  shown  in  Fig.  344.  While  the 
cnrrent  ia  pasaiag  they  will  adhere  with 
bonBiderable  force. 

744.  Electro-magnets    are    bars   of  *'"'■  '**■ 

sofl  iron  which  become  m^neta  under  the  influence  of  the 
voltaic  current. 

Electro-magnets  of  surprising  power  have  been  made  by 
bending  bars  of  sofl  iron  in  the  form  of  a  liorse-shoe,  and 
surrounding  each  leg  with  many 
coils  of  insulated  copper  wire. 
When  a  strong  current  is  passed 
through  the  wire,  the  magnetism 
induced  is  far  greater  than  is  pos- 
sible in  a  permanent  magnet. 
Electro-magnets  have  been  made 
that  were  capable  of  sustaining 
nearly  two  tons. 

The  polarity  of  an  electro-mag- 
net depends  upon  the  direction  in 

which  the  current  moves  in  the  helix.  If  the  direction  be 
reversed  the  polarity  will  be  reversed.  If  the  current  is 
broken  the  magnetism  almost  instantly  ceases. 

745.  Permanent  magnets.  If  the  iron  employed  in  elec- 
tro-magnets is  not  quite  pure,  it  will  retain  traces  of  mag- 
netism for  some  time  after  the  circuit  is  broken.  A  steel 
bar  placed  in  the  helix,  Fig.  343,  will  become  permanently 
magnetized. 

It  ia  sufficient  to  move  the  bar  once  nearly  through  the  coil,  Oawv 
backward  till  it  lies  in  the  center  of  the  coi\',  ftie  cmtictA  Ss,  "Ct»«v 
ttopped  and  lie  bar  taken   out.     A  better  resuM  w'vW  \)a  TLVi-wtvci,"* 
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the  bar  be  previously  armed  with  short  cores  of  soft  iron,  which  just 
fit  the  ends  of  the  helix.  This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  horse- 
shoe magnets  of  steel. 

Permanent  horse-shoe  magnets  may  be  made  of  steel 
wrought  in  the  proper  shape,  by  connecting  .their  open  ends 
with  a  keeper  of  soft  iron,  while  an  electro-magnet  is  passed 
along  a  few  times  from  the  poles  to  the  bend. 

A  better  method  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  346.  The  steel  horse- 
shoe is  applied  to  the  electro- 
magnet, and  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
is  drawn,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fia.  346.  arrow,  beyond  the  curve,  and  is 

then  replaced  and  the  process 
repeated.  Both  magnets  are  then  turned  over  without  separating  the 
poles,  and  the  other  side  treated  in  the  same  way.  Magnets  have 
been  made  in  this  manner  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  twenty- 
six  times  their  own  weight. 

746.  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism.  In  view  of  these 
various  magnetic  properties  of  the  current.  Ampere  as- 
sumes that  ail  bodies  which  exhibit  polarity  derive  this 
polarity  from  electrical  currents,  which  are  perpetually 
traversing  each  molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance.  Mag- 
netization consists  in  giving  to  these  individual  currents  a 
parallel  direction.  When  all  the  currents  are  parallel,  the 
magnet  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

The  resultant  of  these  parallel  currents  is  equal  to  a 
single  current  which  traverses  the  outside  of  a  magnet  as  if 
it  were  a  solenoid.     At  the  north  end   of  a  magnet,   the 


i^§ 


Fig.  3n 


direction  of  these  CMrrenU  \a  cy^^^^Xfe  \.^  '^'?>.\.  'i*^  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  and  at  t\\e  ao\it\v  ^xv^  \J^^  es:vt^^^\^\i.  \^  ^^  ^-s^^^ 
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B8  that  of  the  banda.     In  this  view  of  the  subject,  magnet 
ism  is  a  branch  of  dynamic  electricity. 

TbiB  theory  doea  not  assign  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  currents 
in  pernuinent  magnets,  but  in  other  respects  aflbrds  a  eatiafactorj  ex- 
planatioD  of  all  uagoetic  phenomena.  For  inslance,  it  explains  why 
like  polet  attract  and  unlike  repel.  If  two  south  poles  are  brought 
near  each  other,  they  liave  opposite  currents  on  their  adjoining  sides, 
and  hence  repel.  A  north  and  south  pole  hare  similar  currents  on 
the^  adjoining  aides,  and  attract. 


ELECTKO-MAGNETIC    MACHINES. 

747.  Various  macMaes  have  beea  devised  in  the  hope 
of  employing  the  prodigious  force  of  electro-magnets  as  a 
motive  power.  All  of  these  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  polarity  of  an  electro-magnet  may  be  an- 
nulled or  reversed,  by  which  attractions  and  repulsions 
may  be  so  arranged  with  another  magnet  as  to  produce  a 
rotary  or  alternating  motion. 

The  action  of  the  first  class  may  be  illustrated  by  Page's 
revolving  electro-magnet.  Fig.  348. 

A  email  electro-magaet,  H,  is  fixed  lo  a 
verdcal  shaft  so  as  to  revolve  between  the 
poles  of  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet.  . 
The  ends  of  the  wires  of  the  helix  are  sol- 
dered to  two  strips  of  silver  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  shaft,  insulated  from  each  other  and 
&om  the  shaft.  Two  metallic  springs,  Z,  C, 
connecting  with  the  battery,  are  so  placed 
that  when  the  shaft  makes  half  a  revolution, 
the  silver  strips  pass  from  one  spring  to  the 
other.  This  reverses  -  the  direction  of  the 
CDrrent  in  the  helix,  and  thereby  causes  (he 
pol^  of  the  electro-magnet  to  be  changed 
twice  in  each  revolution.  fiq.  343. 

The  position  of  the  two  magnets  is  audi 
that,  during  the   fiiat  quarter   of  a   revolution,  their   like  poles  are 
adjacent  and   repel ;    during  the   second  quartet,  tUw  vwiUtt  ^W. 
approach  and  attract.     The  current  is  then  reverael,  Y^e  ^\«*  ■».^\tv 
lice  each  other  anil  are  repelled.     The  shaft,  is  t\\ttB  maAft  «>  T-^aift, 
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By  a  similar  process,  articles  may  be  electro-gilded,  or  coated  with 
copper,  nickel,  and  several  other  metals.  When  iron,  tin,  zinc,  or 
Britannia  metal  are  to  be  electroplated  or  gilded,  the  articles  must 
first  be  electro-coppered  in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  silver 
or  the  gold.  All  solutions  do  not  deposit  equally  well ;  the  soluble 
chlorides  are  generally  employed ;  gold  and  silver  are  deposited  from 
their  cyanides;  copper,  as  a  general  thing,  from  its  sulphate. 

733.  Electrotyping.  When  a  medal  has  been  electro- 
coppered,  the  coating,  if  sufficiently  thick  to  be  stripped  off 
whole,  will  give  a  surface  the  exact  reverse  of  the  medal, 
even  to  the  finest  lines.  If  this  reversed  copy,  or  mold,  be 
attached  to  the  negative  electrode,  a  second  copy  may  be 
formed  which  will  exactly  resemble  the  original.  Any 
object  may  be  copied  in  this  manner,  but,  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  electrotyping,  it  is  usual  (1.)  to  form  a  mold 
of  the  object  in  wax,  gutta-percha,  or  plaster,  and  (2.)  then 
to  deposit  within  this  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  some 
metal,  which  is  usually  copper. 

Thus,  suppose  we  desire  to  copy  a  medal  in  copper.  It  is  first 
rubbed  over  with  graphite,  and  the  excess  of  graphite  blown  oft'; 
then  (2.)  an  impression  is  taken  in  wax,  and  the  wax  coated  with 
graphite  as  before;  (3.)  a  copper  wire  is  now  thrust  through  the  wax 
and  made  to  connect  with  the  layer  of  graphite;  finally,  (4.)  it  is 
made  the  negative  electrode  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A 
tough  coat  of  copper  will  gradually  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  graphite,  and  after  a  day  or  two  will  be  sufficiently  thick  to  be 
removed.  The  plates  from  which  this  book  was  printed  were  elec- 
irotyped  by  this  process. 

734.  The  student  may  easily  copy  seals,  coins,  and  other 
small  articles,  without  the  aid  of  a  battery,  by  the  simple 
means  shown  in  Fig.  335.  A  is  a  glass  vessel  containing 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  B  is  a  lamp 
chimney,  closed  below  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and  con- 
taining very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  apparatus  is  comr 
pleted  by  putting  a  roll  of  amalgamated  zinc  in  the  sul- 

phuric  acid,  and  conneclm^  it  by  a  wire  to  the  object  to 

be  copied,   which  is  laid  \>e\o\N  V\v^  \^^^^%t.    TW  Qombi- 

nation    is    evidently    ecjuVvaXeiiX.   Xq   ^  ^o^'^^  ^^Aassc^.  ^\ 
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Daniell'a  battery.     The  connectiiig  wire,  and  any  part  of 
the  object  which  it  is  not 
desired   to  copy,  must  be 
carefully  coated  with  wax 
or  some  resinous  vamish. 

The  applications  of  electro- 
Vjymg  are  verj  nuueroua.  By 
aieone  of  it  engraved  platei, 
wood  QOis,  seals,  bas  reliefs,  and 
utlier  objects  maj  be  reproduced 
in  copper,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  copies  obtained  with- 
out iiyuring  the  original  in  the  leant. 

735.  Eeeapitnlation. 

The  eSectB  of  the  current  within  its  path  are: 

1.  Physiological Applied  in  disease. 

2.  Calorific. Applied  in  firing  mines. 

3.  Luminous .Applied  in  the  eleclric  lighL 

4.  Chemical Applied  in  electro-metallurgy. 


PHENOMENA  EXTERNAI,  TO  THE  PATH  OK  THE  CURBEST. 

736.  Jhe  voltaic  oorrent  also  acts  inductively  upon  con- 
ductors external  to  its  path,  and  thereby  causes  phenomena 
which  closely  ally  its  action  to  magnetism.  Theae  phenom- 
ena may  be  grouped  in  two  divisions : 

1.  Sedro-maipiritsm  considera  the  phenomena  in  which 
mt^ettc  attraction  and  repulsion  are  caused  by  the  voltaic 
current. 

2.  Eledro-difnamic  inditction  considera  the  production  of 
other  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  closed  circuits. 

It  is  also  found  that  permanent  magnets  may  act  induc- 
tively on  conducting  wires,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  electrical 
currents  without  the  aid  of  a  battery.    T\ift  eXMii^  cA  'CwesK 
pbenomeDa  belongs  to  OTajrnefo-eJectricUij, 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

737.  Oersted  discovered,  in  1819,  that  a  magnetic  needle 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  a  voltaic  current,  tends  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conducting  wire. 

To  repeat  his  experiment,  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  on  a  pivot 
and  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  position  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.    If,  now,  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  current 


Fig.  336. 

be  held  parallel  to'the  needle;  the  needle  will  be  deflected  and  ulti- 
mately assume  a  position  which  is  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  as  the  current  is  more  intense. 

738.  The  direction  in  which  the  needle  should  turn,  may 
be  remembered  by  the  following  rule,  devised  by  Ampere: 

Suppose  a  diminutive  figure  of  a,  man  to  he  so  placed  in  the 
circuit  that  the  current  shall  enter  by  his  feet  and  leave  by  his 
head;  then,  if  his  faxie  be  always  turned  toward  the  needlCy  its 
north  pole  will  be  deflected  toward  his  left. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  if  the  current  passes  above  the  needle 
and  goes  from  south  to  north,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be 
deflected  toward  the  west.  The  same  deflection  will  take  place  if  the 
current  passes  below  the  needle  from  north  to  south. 

JTence,  if  the  wires,  N  S,  N^  S^,  be  connected  so  that  the  current 
ehall  pass  around  the  needVe,  \\vft  ^e^^e\\xv^  ^onier  of  the  current  will 
be  doubled.     By  coiling  t\vft  mx^  ^e^^T^\  xXm^'^  ^\w«A  S>^^  x^^jsAk^ 
provided  that  the  coils  are  iwawXaXe^  ^totq.  ^^Otv  ^S>c^«.,S>5sfc\^VK!ssK\, 
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pover  of  the  carrent  will  be  so  multiplied  that  the  needle  may  be 
used  to  detect  the  preeence  of  very  weak  currents,  to  determine  their 
direction,  and  even  to  measure  their  intennily.  An  instrumeat  con- 
structed on  this  principle  is  termed  a  galvanometer. 

739.  The  aensibility  of  the  galTanometer  may  &\so  be 
increased  by  the  uee  of  on  cutoltc  needle.  This  consists  of 
two  magnetic  needles,  Fig.  337,  fast- 
ened in  the  same  axis  of  auspensioD, 
but  with  their  poles  reversed.  If 
these  are  suspended  by  a  silk  thread, 
80  that  one  needle  swings  freely  within 
the  coil  and  the  other  above  it,  they  constitute  the  ogtaHc 


,  shown  in  Fig.  338.     The  advantages  of  tMa 
iastrumeat  are:  (1.)  the  directive  force  ot  xSafe  eat'^A.  cnn'Otia 
needle  m&y  be  almost  neutralized,  because  ftie  -^ta  o^  "Ons. 
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needles  lie  in  opposite  directions.  (2.)  The  force  of  the 
coil  is  exerted  in  the  same  direction  upon  two  needles  in- 
stead of  one.  For,  although  the  upper  needle  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  two  opposite  currents,  yet  as  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  coil  is  much  the  nearer,  its  action  prepon- 
derates, and,  because  the  needles  are  reversed,  both  are 
deflected  in  the  same  direction. 

The  wire  used  in  this,  and  in  othar  coils,  should  be  carefully  insu- 
lated, by  being  covered  with  white  silk  thread.  A  coil  having  a  few 
hundred  turns  of  moderately  thick  copper  wire  is  well  adapted  for 
ordinary  experiments;  but,  for  very  delicate  investigations,  as  many 
as  thirty  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire  have  been  used. 

740.  If  the  conducting  wire  be  movable  we  may  obtain 
results  the  converse  of  the  preceding.  That  is,  a  straight 
conducting  wire  will  tend  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
a  magnet  held  in  its  vicinity. 

De  la  Rive's  floating  battery.  Fig.  339,  will  enable  us  to  verify 

this  fact,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  other  properties  of 
the  current.  It  consists  of  a  small  voltaic  ele- 
ment, which  is  floated  in  acidulated  water  by 
means  of  a  cork  attached  to  its  upper  end.  The 
conducting  wire  may  be  made  straight,  rect- 
angular, or  coiled.  The  spiral  coil  shown  in  the 
figure  is  technically  called  a  hdix.  An  elongated 
helix,  with  its  conducting  wire  returned  through 
the  axis  of  the  coil,  is  a  solenoid^  Fig.  341.  The 
coil  is  right-handed,  when  its  spire  winds  to  the 
right,  like  a  corkscrew,  and  is  left-handed  when 
its  spire  winds  in  the  opposite  direction. 

741.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  it  may  be  shown  that 
when  a  current  is  passing  through  the  wire,  it  exhibits  all 
the  properties  of  a  magnet. 

1.  If  a  permanent  magnet  be  held  near  the  helix,  one 
face  of  the  coil  will  be  attracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  other  repelled. 
2,  Each  side  of  the  helix  will  attract  iron  filings. 
3.  If  a   helix  or  solenoiA  \ie  ix^^  \»  m^^^,  \\.  ^\ll  swing 
80   that  its  axis  points  noxfti  «ax^  ?>ciwSki,   "^i  ^^  ^vs^\s^ 
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right-handed,  the  south  pole  will  be  the  end  at  which  the 
current  enters;  but  if  the  coil  be  left-handed,  the  north 
pole  will  be  the  end  at  which  the  current  enters. 

4.  If  the  conducting  wire  of  the  floating  battery  be 
straight,  and  a  wire  from  another  circuit  be  placed  parallel 
to  it:  (1.)  The  wires  will  be  mutually  attracted  if  the  currents 
pass  in  the  same  direction,  but  (2.)  will  be  repelled  if  the  cur- 
rents pass  m  contrary  directions. 

The  attraction   of  similar  currents   may  be   shown   by 
means  of  a  spiral   of  fine  copper  wire,   connected  at  its 
upper  end  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery,   and  slightly   dipping,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  in  a  cup  of  mercury, 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  nega- 
tive pole.     When  the  current  passes, 
each  turn   of  the  spiral  attracts  the 
next,  thereby    shortening   the   spiral, 
and  breaking  the  current  with  a  spark. 
The  weight  of  the  wire  then  restores 
the  connection,  and  thus  a  continuous   oscillation   is  sus- 
tained. 

5.  If  two  solenoids  are  brought  near  each  other,  Fig. 


I- Hi.  340. 


Fig.  341. 


341,  with  their  similar  ends  adjacent,  \J\ei^  ^w^  t%^^  ^^^^^ 
other,  because  the  currents  of  the  two  co\\^  «it^  \w  o\f^<2>'«>JvR^ 
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directions.      Conversely,    the   dissimilar   ends   will    attract 
each  other. 

742.  Electro-magnetic  rotation.     We  have  seen  that  the 
current  acts  at  right  angles  to  a  magnet,  and  tends  to  urge 

the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  always 
toward  the  left.  Hence,  it  ia  pos- 
sible so  to  arrange  the  connecting 
wire  and  the  magnet,  that  one 
shall  revolve  ahout  the  other. 
There  are  many  contrivances  for 
accomplishing  this,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  342. 

E  and  F  are  two  glass  cups  containiDg 
mercury.  A  B  C  U  a  conducting  wire, 
jointed  at  D,  aud  dipping  at  tacli  end  in 
the  mercury.  NS,  N'S',  are  two  bar 
e  fixed  and  tlie  other  attached  by  a  thread  to  the  bottom 
of  its  cup.  If,  now,  a  current  i8  passed  through  the  mercury  and  the 
conducting  wire,  there  will  he  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the  ends 
of  the  magnets  and  the  conducting  wire,  The  magnet,  N  S,  being 
free,  will  revolve  about  the  end,  A,  of  the  wire;  but  in  the  other  cup, 
as  the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the  wire  free,  the  wire  will  revolve  about 
the  magnet,  N'  S'.  When  the  current  passes  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  both  rotations  will  be  to  the  left;  but  if  the  current  is  passed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rotations  will  be  to  the  right. 

743.  The  voltaic  cnrrent  may  also  induce  magneti.sni  in 
magnetic  substjinces.     If  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  N  S,  be  placed 

so  that  the  current  may  pass  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  the  bar  will  be 
instantly  magnetized,  but  will  lose 
its  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent ceases.  If  the  helix  is  held 
vertically  while  the  current  is  pass- 
ing, the  bar  will  not  fall  out.  If 
the  bar  be  pulled  down  a  little  way 
BlqA  t,\\ftn  V^,  %o,  \\,  "sWl  «^ring  back 
to  its   former   position.     WVth  a.  Y*-«fe'dv\  i 


in  the  axis  of  a  helix, 
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targe  coil,  a  weight  of  several  hundred  pounds  may  be  sus- 
jieaded  from  the  bar,  and  the  whole  sustained  without  any 
visible  support. 

A  pleasing  modification  of  the  same  experiment  may  be  had  b; 
Joining  the  ends  of  two  semicircular  piecea 
of  soft  iron,  with  one  pair  of  the  ends  within       "'^''^^'^^^ 
the  helix,  as  shown  in  Fig.  344.    While  the 
current  is  passing  the7  will  adhere   with 
(;onBiderable  force. 

744.  Electro-magaetB    are    bars   of 
soft  iron  which  become  magnets  under  the  influence  of  the 
voltaic  current. 

Electro-magnets  of  surprising  power  have  been  made  by 
bending  bars  of  soft  iron  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
surrounding  each  leg  with  many 
coils  of  insulated  copper  wire. 
When  a  strong  current  is  passed 
trough  the  wire,  the  magnetism 
induced  is  far  greater  than  ts  pos- 
sible in  a  permanent  magnet. 
Electro-magnets  have  been  made 
that  were  capable  of  sustaining 
nearly  two  tons. 

The  polarity  of  an  electro-mag- 
net depends  upon  the  direction  in 

which  the  current  moves  in  the  helix.  If  the  direction  be 
reversed  the  polarity  will  be  reversed.  If  the  current  is 
broken  the  m^netism  almost  instantly  ceases. 

749.  Permanent  ma^^nets.  If  the  iron  employed  in  elec- 
tro-magnets is  not  quite  pure,  it  will  retain  traces  of  mag- 
netism for  some  time  after  the  circuit  is  broken.  A  steel 
bar  placed  in  the  helix,  Fig.  343,  will  become  permanently 


It  is  Bufficient  to  move  the  bar  once  nearly  l.\rtw\%\v  fee  Q.TiA,'Otvw\ 
backward  till  it  lies  in  the  center  of  the  coiV\  ttie  t^TtisW.  \*  ft»«ft. 
stopped  and  the  bar  taken   out.     A  better  resviM  ViW  ^le  ».'»»;w>t?t,'-& 
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Fio.  346. 


the  bar  be  previously  armed  with  short  cores  of  soft  iron,  which  just 
fit  the  ends  of  the  helix.  This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  horse- 
shoe magnets  of  steel. 

Permanent  horse-shoe  magnets  may  be  made  of  steel 
wrought  in  the  proper  shape,  by  connecting  .their  open  ends 
with  a  keeper  of  soft  iron,  while  an  electro-magnet  is  passed 
along  a  few  times  from  the  poles  to  the  bend. 

A  better  method  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  346.  The  steel  horse- 
shoe is  applied  to  the  electro- 
magnet, and  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
is  drawn,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  beyond  the  curve,  and  is 
then  replaced  and  the  process 
repeated.  Both  magnets  are  then  turned  over  without  separating  the 
poles,  and  the  other  side  treated  in  the  same  way.  Magnets  have 
been  made  in  this  manner  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  twenty- 
six  times  their  own  weight. 

746.  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism.  In  view  of  these 
various  magnetic  properties  of  the  current.  Ampere  as- 
sumes that  all  bodies  which  exhibit  polarity  derive  this 
polarity  from  electrical  currents,  which  are  perpetually 
traversing  each  molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance.  Mag- 
netization consists  in  giving  to  these  individual  currents  a 
parallel  direction.  When  all  the  currents  are  parallel,  the 
magnet  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

The  resultant  of  these  parallel  currents  is  equal  to  a 
single  current  which  traverses  the  outside  of  a  magnet  as  if 
it  were  a  solenoid.     At  the  north  end   of  a  magnet,   the 
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direction  of  these  CMxreiita  \^  o^^^^vXfc  Xa  '^'!>x.  <^^  i\vq  hands 
of  a  watch,  and  at  ftve  so\it\v  exv^  VV^  $^vt^^^\^\i.  \^  ^^  '^css. 
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B8  that  of  the  handa.     In  this  view  of  the  subject,  magnet- 
ism is  a  braach  of  d3niatnic  electricity. 

This  theory  does  not  assign  a  reason  for  the  persUtence  of  currents 
in  permanent  magnets,  but  in  other  respects  affords  a  Batisfactory  ex- 
planation of  all  magnetic  phenomena.  For  instance,  it  explains  why 
like  polea  attract  and  unlike  repel.  If  two  south  polea  are  brought 
near  each  other,  they  have  opposite  currents  on  their  adjoining  Hiilen, 
and  hence  repel.  A  north  and  south  pole  have  similar  currents  or. 
the%  adjoining  sides,  and  attract. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

747.  Varioas  machines  have  been  devised  in  tht  hope 
of  employing  the  prodigious  force  of  electro-magneta  as  a 
motive  power.  All  of  these  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  polarity  of  an  electro-magnet  may  be  an- 
nulled or  reversed,  by  which  attractions  and  repulsions 
may  be  so  arranged  with  another  magnet  as  to  produce  a 
rotary  or  alternating  motion. 

The  action  of  the  first  class  may  be  illustrated  by  Page's 
revolving  electro-magnet.  Fig.  348. 

A  small  electro-magnet,  H,  is  fixed  to  a 
vertical  ahatl  so  as  to  revolve  between  the 
polea  of  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet. 
The  ends  of  the  wires  of  the  helix  are  sol- 
dered to  two  strips  of  silver  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  shaft,  insulated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  shaft.  Two  metallic  springs,  Z,  C, 
connecting  with  the  battery,  are  so  placed 
that  when  the  shaft  makes  half  a  revolution, 
the  silver  strips  pasH  from  one  spring  to  the 
other.  This  reverses  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  helix,  and  thereby  causes  the 
pol^  of  the  electro-magnet  to  be  changed 
twice  in  each  revolution.  Fia.  zm. 

The  position  of  the  two  magnets  is  such 
that,  during  the   fiist  quarter   of  a   revolution,  their   like  poles  arc 
adjacent  and  repel;   during  the  second  quarter,  theic  vwAVte.  \rQ\e» 
approach  and  attract.     The  current  is  then  reveteci,  V^fe  ■g^^^  wpixxv 
&ce  each  other  and  are  repeJJed.     The  shtift  is  \.\iua  bv»&»  to  ^t*^\«i 
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and  may  be  made  to  communicate  motion  to  a  train  of  wheels,  so  that 
the  rate  of  motion  may  be  accurately  determined.  The  velocity 
attained  by  this  machine  has  reached  as  high  as  2500  revolutions  per 
minute. 

No  electro-magnetic  engines  have  been  or  can  be  devised  which 
can  compete  with  steam  engines  in  economy,  because  the  expense  of 
the  zinc  and  the  acid  consumed  in  the  battery  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
coal  burned  in  steam  boilers  of  the  same  power.  Nevertheless,  small 
electro-magnetic  engines  have  been  employed  successfully  in  cases 
where  economy  is  of  less  consequence  than  convenience  and  facili^  of 
application. 

748.  The  electric  telegraph  is  by  far  the  most  important 
application  of  electricity  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Very  many  forms  of  this  telegraph  have  been  invented, 
but  every  electric  telegraph  consists  essentially  of  four 
parts :  (1.)  a  voltaic  battery  for  generating  a  current; 
(2.)  a  circuit  consisting  of  an  insulated  metallic  connection 
between  two  places ;  (3.)  a  hey,  which  is  an  instrument  for 
sending  signals  from  the  one  station,  and  (4.)  an  instrument 
for  receiving  signals  at  the  other  station. 

Any  constant  battery  may  be  used  for  generating  elec- 
tricity. In  this  country.  Grove's  and  DanielFs  are  both  in 
use.  Twenty-five  Grove's  elements  are  required  for  a  line 
of  one  hundred  miles. 

The  line  circuit.  Two  stations  must  be  connected  by 
at  least  one  insulated  metallic  wire.  Generally  speaking, 
this  is  done  by  passing  galvanized  iron  wires  over  glass  in- 
sulators attached  to  a  series  of  tall  wooden  posts.  When 
the  wire  is  to  be  laid  in  the  sea,  or  under  ground,  it  is  in- 
sulated by  being  coated  with  gutta-percha. 

749.  The  earth  circuit.  At  the  station  which  sends  the 
dispatch  the  line  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery;  but  as  the  current  will  not  pass  unless  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery  are  connected,  it  is  necessary  to  have 

a  second  conductor  Telwimw^  va.  XJc^a  «^^«^%vtft  direction  to 

the  negative  pole  of  tVveWXXfeT^. 
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In  1837,  Steinheil  discovered  that  the  earth  itself  might 
be  used  for  the  return  conductor.  To  effect  this,  large 
copper  plates  are  buried  in  the  ground  at  each  station,  and 
are  connected  at  the  sending  station  with  the  negative  pole 
of  the  battery,  and,  at  the  receiving  station,  with  the  line 
wire.  The  earth  really  dissipates  the  electricity,  but  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  an  infinitely  large  return 
conductor  offering  an  infinitely  small  resistance. 

750.  Wheatstone's  needle  telegraph,  which  is  extensively 
used  in  England,  consists  essentially  of  a  delicate  galvanom- 
eter placed  at  the  receiving  station,  and  a  pole  changer* 
placed  at  the  other  station.  By  means  of  this  pole  changer, 
or  key,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  made  to  deflect  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  A  set  of  signals 
may  in  this  manner  be  transmitted  from  one  station  to  the 
other.  With  this  system,  two  deflections  of  the  needle  to 
the  left  represent  A ;  two  to  the  right,  N ;  one  to  the  right 
and  two  to  the  left,  E;  and  so  on  for  other  letters  and 
figures. 

A  modification  of  this  telegraph  is  used  with  the  Atlantic  subma- 
rine cable.  Although  its  sensitiveness  makes  it  a  necessity  on  very 
long  circuits,  yet  it  affords  no  means  of  registering  the  dispatches 
sent,  nor  of  detecting  errors  in  copying  the  signals. 

751.  Morse's  telegraph,  which  is  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other,  prints  the  signals  on  a  strip  of  paper. 
This  instrument  requires  at  least  two  distinct  parts:  (1.)  a 
signal  key;  (2.)  a  recording  apparatus,  or  receiver.  (3.)  Be- 
sides these,  a  third  part,  called  a  relay ,  is  necessary  on  long 
circuits,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  receiver.  These  parts  are  all 
shown  in  Fig.  351.  If  messages  are  to  be  received  and 
answered,  each  station  will  require  both  a  key  and  a 
receiver. 

762.  The  signal  key  is  used  for  breakmg  anA.  cVo^vw^  ^% 
circuit  at  the  transmitting  station.    TYiis  may  \i^  eSfce\fc^\s^ 
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cutting  the  line  wire,  and  alternately  joining  and  separating 
the  two  ends  thus  formed ;  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
it  usually  has  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  351. 

This  consiata  of  a  braas  lever,  ad,  which  vorka  on  an  azia,  E,  anp- 
poiied  by  an  inautat«d  base.  The  middle  of  the  lever  is  alwaya  in 
connection  with  the  line  wire ;  at  the  ends  are  two  metallic  points,  by 
which  tbe  line  wire  may  be  brought  in  connection  either  with  the 
receiver  or  with  the  poaitive  pole  of  a  battery. 

(1.)  When  tbe  lever  is  left  to  itself,  a  Bpring,  n,  forcea  the  end,  a, 
down,  so  that  the  receiver  at  E'  ia  in  condition  to  receive  a  dispatch 
from  a  diatant  station.  (2.)  When  a  diapatch  is  to  be  transmitted,  the 
end,  d,  ia  depreaaed  by  applying  the  finger  to  an  ebonite  button,  /,  and 
the  current  paasea  from  the  battery  np  the  point,  d,  through  the  lever 
to  K,  and  along  the  line  wire  to  the  receiving  instrument  (or  relay) 
at  the  dislant  elation,  and  thence  retuma  by  the  earth,  making  the 
circuit  complete.  When  the  finger  ia  removed,  the  current  ceases,  and 
hence  the  operator  can  cloae  the  circuit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
at  hia  pleasure,  by  depreaaing  or  elevating  the  end,  d. 

753,  Tie  receiver,  Fig.  349,  consists  (1.)  of  an  electro- 
magnet whose  helices  form  a  part  of  the  line  circuit,  and 
(2.)  of  a  lever  which  is  operated  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
electro-magnet  and  an  adjustable  spring. 


One  end  of  the  coW,  L,  w  coiwiecied  with  the  line  wire  from  tb« 
sending  slation,  and  the  oftiet,  ^,  -aSCft  &«  w«4\.  When  the 
;ircuit  is    closed,  the  elcclio-toagiwt  Aiwaa  itraa  ■Cor.  wmaSjat.V. 
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which  is  so  attached  to  a  horizontal  leyer  that  when  the  end  A  is 
depressed,  the  other  end,  P,  is  forced  up.  This  end  carries  a  steel 
point,  or  «fy/e,  which  writes  the  signals. 

For  this  purpose,  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  is  drawn  by  clock  work 
between  the  style  and  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  is  indented  by  the 
pressure  of  the  style.  When  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  style  is  pulled 
down  by  the  spring  and  the  paper  left  blank.  Hence,  by  varying  the 
time  of  contact  at  the  sending  station,  a  series  of  signals,  formed 
by  dots  and  lines,  can  be  produced  at  the  receiving  station. 

The  following  is  the  modified  Morse's  alphabet,  now  in 
general  use  throughout  the  world: 


o  h  e  d        e         f  g  h         i        j 


k  I  mnopqrai 

u  V  w  X  y  2  di  12 


34667  89  0 


9 


754.  The  clicking  sound  of  the  armature  and  the  style 
indicates  to  the  ear  the  same  distinction  of  long  and  short 
signals,  that  are  indicated  to  the  eye  upon  the  paper.  A 
skillful  operator  seldom  looks  at  the  paper  when  he  is  re- 
ceiving a  message,  but  reads  only  by  sound. 

755.  The  relay.  The  intensity  of  the  current  is  so  weak- 
ened after  it  has  traversed  a  few  miles,  that  the  recording 
instrument  can  be  worked  directly  by  the  line  current  only 
on  short  circuits,  generally  not  exceeding  fifty  miles.  In 
longer  circuits,  the  actual  receiving  instrument  is  the  relay. 
This  is  simply  an  electro-magnet,  whose  only  duty  is  to  open 
and  close  a  local  circuit,  in  which  the  recording  instrument 
is  included. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  will  be  rendered  evident  by 

an  inspection  of  Fig.  350.    The  line  current  passes  from  the  ^^Ui^^ 

pole  of  the  batterj^  through  the  key  and  the  \xnib  ^\x«  to  \)Idl&  t^*^^  ^ 
Jf.  P,  ST. 
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thence  around  the  helices  of  the  relay  and  down  to  the  earth  plate, 
X.  The  earth  connection  is  then  said  to  return  the  current  to  the 
ground  plate,  X"",  and  thus  finally  completes  the  circuit  to  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  battery.  / 


Earth  Circuit 


Fio.  350. 

Each  time  the  line  current  passes  into  the  relay,  the  electro-magnet 
attracts  its  armature,  A,  which  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical 
lever,  L.  At  the  same  time  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  strikes  against 
the  screw,  P.  At  this  moment  a  current  from  a  local  battery,  B'', 
enters  at  the  axis  of  the  lever,  ascends  to  the  screw,  P,  thence  passes 
to  the  electro-magnet  of  the  recording  instrument,  and  finally  returns 
to  the  local  battery  from  which  it  started.  When  the  line  current 
ceases,  the  lever  is  drawn  back  by  the  spring,  S,  and  the  local  cir- 
cuit is  broken.  By  this  means,  the  local  current  is  made  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  line  current,  and  may  be  used  either  to  print  a 
legible  dispatch,  or  to  transmit  a  fresh  current  to  another  station 
further  on. 

756.  The  electric  fire  alarms  now  extensively  used  in 
large  cities  for  indicating  the  locality  of  fires,  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  Morse  instrument. 

757.  The   properties   of  the  electro-magnet   have  also 

been  practically  applied  to  various  purposes.      Among  these 

are  electric  pendulums,  electric  clocks^  and  chronographs.     The 

cAronograph   is  an  inatTument  for   recording   the   time  at 

yvhich  any  phenomenon  occwt^. 
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758.  Varions  other  telegraphs  have  been  devised,  of 
greater  or  less  merit.  Two  of  these,  invented  by  R.  E. 
House,  in  1848,  and  by  D.  E.  Hughes,  in  1855,  print  the 
message  as  received,  in  plain  Eoman  letters. 

In  Caseli's  pantelegraph,  the  message  is  written  on  tin 
foil  with  wax  varnish,  and,  by  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  is 
reproduced  in  exact  counterpart  at  the  distant  station,  on 
paper  chemically  prepared.  By  this  means,  not  only  may 
autographic  messages  be  transmitted,  but  even  engravings 
may  be  copied. 

759.  Telephone.  The  most  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  telegraph  is  the  telephone.     Fig.   351. 

A  is  a  permanent  magnet,  about  the  end  of  which  is  a  coil  of 
fine  wire,  B,  connected  with  the  binding  posts,  DD.  Just  above  the 
magnet,  A,  is  a  thin  iron  diaphragm,  E,  the  central 
portion  of  which  is  free  to  move,  not  quite  touch- 
ing the  magnet.  This  diaphragm  is  held  in  its 
place  by  a  cup-shaped  cover,  to  which  the  ear  is 
applied  in  receiving,  or  the  mouth  in  sending.  One 
of  the  wires  from  D  is  connected  with  the  line,  and 
the  other  with  the  earth.  No  battery  is  used.  The 
operation  of  the  telephone  is  as  follows — A  sound 
produced  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  causes  it  to 
vibrate.  Every  movement  of  this  iron  plate  near 
the  magnet  alters  its  magnetic  condition,  and  every 
change  in  this,  in  turn,  induces  a  current  in  the 
surrounding  coil  (§763),  which  goes  through  the  line 
to  an  exactly  similar  instrument  at  the  remote  sta- 
tion. There  the  current  produces  corresponding  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  pole  of  the  magnet  of  the  receiving  instrument,  every 
change  being  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  iron  diaphragm. 
Thus  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  sound  at  the  sending  station 
are  reproduced  at  the  receiving,  and  again  produce  audible  sounds, 
which  resemble,  in  pitch,  intensity,  and  quality,  those  which  give 
rise  to  the  current  at  the  other  end.  In  this  way  music,  conversa- 
tion, etc.,  can  be  transmitted  over  many  miles  of  wire.  So  perfect 
is  the  reproduction  of  vibrations  that  it  is  even  possible  to  distin- 
guish voices,  of  differeDt  individuals. 


Fig.  351. 
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ELECTRO-DYNAMIC   INDUCTION, 

760.  The  phenomena  of  onrrent  induotion  may  be  ehown 
by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  3.')2.  Let  P  and  I 
be  two  helices  of  insulated  wire,  the  first  connected  with  a 
voltaic  battery,  and  the  other  with  a  galvanometer.  If, 
when  the  current  is  passing  through  F,  it  be  brought  near 


the  helix,  I,  a  momenbiry  current,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
will  be  induced  in  I,  and  will  be  manifested  by  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  in  the  galvanometer.  The  first  current  is 
called  the  primary, or  inditcing,  current,  and  the  other,  the 
seconrfary,  or  iiK^Mced,  current. 

A  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary,  is  said 
to  be  direct;  but  if  in  the  opposite  direction,  invene.  If 
the  two  helices  are  held  in  the  same  relative  position,  the 
induced  current  soon  ceases,  and  the  needle  falls  back  to 
its  old  position.  If  the  primary  coil  is  placed  within  the 
other,  another  momentary  inverse  current  is  produced.  This 
will  also  be  the  case,  if  the  intensity  of  the  battery  be  in- 
creased. If,  however,  the  primary  current  be  weakened, 
the  circuit  broken,  or  the   coil  withdrawn,  a  momentary 

current  will  be  induced,  wVicV  \\i  s»da  <i?  these  cases  will 

be  direct. 
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Hence,  (1.)  An  inverse  momentary  current  will  he  induced 
in  a  neighboring  circuit  by  a  primary  current  on  atartmgy  ap- 
proachingf  or  increasing  in  intensity,  (2.)  A  direct  moment- 
ary current  wiU  be  induced  by  a  primary  current  which 
decreases  in  intensity ,  or  which  is  removed  or  stopped;  but  (3.) 
A  continuous  and  constant  current  does  not  induce  any  current 
in  a  neighboring  conductor, 

761.  The  induced  currents  are,  therefore,  but  momentary 
in  their  action;  nevertheless,  they  have  all  the  properties 
of  the  primary  currents.  For  instance,  they  may  induce 
other  currents  on  adjacent  circuits,  and  thus  currents  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  even  of  the  seventh  orders  have  been 
obtained. 

The  direct  induced  and  the  inverse  induced  currents  of  the  same 
order  are  equal  in  quantity,  and,  therefore,  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  galvanometer.  The  direct  induced  current  has  greater  intensity 
than  the  inverse,  and  will,  therefore,  give  rise  to  a  more  powerful 
shock.  The  direct  induced  current  also  magnetizes  to  saturation, 
while  the  inverse  does  not  magnetize. 

The  intensity  of  the  direct  induced  current  is  always  liigh,  even 
when  excited  by  a  feeble  primary  current,  but  increases  witli  the  in- 
tensity of  the  primary.  The  more  rapid  its  action,  the  greater  will 
be  its  intensity,  and  hence  the  more  instantaneously  the  primary  cir- 
cuit is  demagnetized,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  induced  current. 

762.  A  primary  enrrent  may  also  act  inductively  on 
itself,  and  thus  give  rise  to  what  is  called  the  extra  current. 

It  is  this  which  produces  the  spark  on  breaking  the  circuit.  This 
18  particularly  observable  when  the  conducting  wire  has  the  form  of 
a  helix,  because  then  each  spire  acts  inductively  on  the  next  succeed- 
ing one.  The  effect  of  the  extra  current  is  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  primary  current  when  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  it,  therefore, 
reduces  the  tension  of  the  induced  currents,  by  retarding  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change. 

763.  Magneto-electrical  indnction.  Since  a  helix,  through 
which  a  current  is  passing,   is  essentially  a  magnet,   we 
ought  to  expect  that  a  permanent  magnet  'VOviMii^  \^^  ^^-^ 
induce  electrical  currents.     In  fact,  if  we  a\)Jo«>\lNX.\3L\fe  ^^x  ^^ 
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primary  coil,  P,  m  Fig.  352,  a  permanent  magnet,  we  eball 
obtain  almost  identical  effects, 

studied  bj  placing  h  bar  of  soft  Iron 
niChin  a  helix,  as  showD 
in  Fig.  353,  and  bringing 
above  it  a  strong  perma- 
nent magnet.  The  core  of 
soft  ron  becomes  magnet 
ized  V  induction,  and  n 
duces  an  electrical  current 
in  the  helix  b;  reason  of 
wh  oh  the  needle  of  the 
gulvanometer  is  deflected 
for  a  mo  nent  and  then 
returns  to  its  normal  pos 
tion  On  removing  the 
magnet  the  needle  is  de- 
flected in  the  opposite  d 
rect  on  The  direction  of 
the  cnrrentg  depends     pon 

of  the  magnet  presented   and  is    n  accordance  vith   Am 

,  (738). 

764.    The    ma^rneto- 
electrical  machine    is 

constructed     on      this 
principle.     Fig.   354. 

This  consists  of   a   per- 
manent   magnetic   battery, 

A  B,  in  front  of  which  two 

helices  of  fine  copper  wire, 

Ciirefully      insulated,      are 

made    to    revolve    on     an 

axis,/,  by  means  of  a  wheel 

and   winch.     The  cores  of 

the  helices  are  made  of  two 

pieces   of  soft  iron,  joined 

by  a   soft    iron,    (('.     The 

same  wire  is  coiled  abowl  ^^  ^^ 

the  two   cores,  but  in  de- 
ferent directions,  in  order  l\»iit  fee  eOT^^-n,^'iTO4M«9&  Vi  -i*  ^- 
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poles  may  be  in  the  same  direction.  The  two  ends  of  this  wire  ter- 
minate in  two  metallic  plates  insulated  from  the  axis  and  from  each 
other  by  ivory,  and  are  connected  alternately  with  the  springs,  S  S''. 
On  turning  the  wheel,  a  current  of  electricity  is  induced  in  each 
helix,  the  direction  of  which  changes  twice  at  each  revolution. 

766,  This  instrnment  is  capable  of  producing  sparks, 
decomposing  water,  and  igniting  wires,  and  of  producing 
other  effects  of  dynamical  electricity.  If  a  break  piece,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  be  added,  an  extra  current  of  great 
tension  will  be  induced,  which  is  capable  of  producing  very 
powerful  shocks,  if  the  handles,  P  P',  be  grasped  with  the 
hands  slightly  moistened.  With  a  good  apparatus,  the 
muscles  contract  with  such  force  that  they  no  longer  obey 
the  will,  and  the  handles  can  not  be  dropped.  From  its 
convenience  and  neatness,  this  is  a  very  common  apparatus 
for  applying  the  effects  of  induced  currents  in  therapeutical 
operations. 

766.  Other  magneto-electrical  machines,  on  the  same 
principle,  have  been  constructed,  some  of  which  are  of  re- 
markable power. 

They  have  been  used  for  electroplating,  for  telegraphing,  and  other 
practical  applications  of  electricity.  By  Wilde's  machine,  which  is 
driven  by  a  steam  engine,  an  electric  light  of  surpassing  brilliancy  is 
obtained,  which  casts  shadows  from  the  flames  of  street  lamps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  darkens  sensitized  photographic  paper  in 
less  time  than  the  noon-day  sun,  and  evolves  sufficient  heat  to  melt 
iron  rods  fifteen  inches  long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 

767.  Indnction  coils  are  instruments  which  employ  both 
magnetic  and  electric  induction.  One  form  in  which  the 
helices  are  separable  is  shown  in  Fig.  355. 

The  primary  coil,  P,  is,  of  coarse,  insulated  copper  wire,  connected 
by  the  screw  cups,  -J-  and  — ,  with  the  battery.  I  is  the  secondary  coil, 
of  very  fine,  insulated  copper  wire,  to  which  handles  may  be  ik^ttached. 
M  is  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  which  are  sufficiently  insulated  from 
each  other  bj  the  rust  which  soon  gathers  on  lYvem,  T\v^  ^Yvxssax^ 
current  is  made  to  open  and  close  by  its  cwiv  acXivoxv.    T\C\a»V^  ^'Sftsdwt^ 
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by  a  Bm«l]  electro-magnet,  B,  the  spring  of  whose  armature  is  ratde 
to  opeD  and  close  the  circuit. 

Aa  aoon  as  (he  coil  of  B  receives  the  current,  the  armature  is  drawn 
down  and  the  circuit  is  broken.  At  everj  interruption  of  the  pri^ 
maijr  current,  the  iron  wires,  M,  become  magnetized  and  demagnetized, 


t  upon  the  secondary  coil.  The  intennitj  of  the  induced 
!  ia  thereby  much  increased,  and  may  even  become  of  m 
high  tension  as  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  statical  electricity.  The 
form  shown  in  Fig.  356  is  frequently  used  for  giving  shocks,  and  for 
medical  purposes. 

768.  Rollinkorff's  ooil  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  already  described.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  id  insu- 
lating the  wire  used.  The  secondary  helix  contains  from 
three  to  thirty  miles  of  fine  ivire.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  the 
extra  current  of  the  primary  coil,  a  condenser  of  tin  foil  is 
placed  in  the  base  of  the  instrument  and  is  connected  with 
the  interrupter.  This  is  ordinarily  a  ratchet  wheel,  turned 
by  the  hand,  which  breaks  and  closes  the  current  every  time 
its  spring  passes  from  one  tooth  to  another. 

With  three  or  four  Bunsen's  elements  and  a  large  coil 
the  induced  current  becomes  of  amazing  tension,  although 
of  inconsiderable  nuant\ty.    ftomt  vit  ^^  effects  of  the  coil 
are  as  follows': 
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1.  Physiological.  The  shocks  are  so  violent  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous, and  incautious  experimentfira  have  been  prostrated 
hy  them. 

2.  Calorific  Fine  iron  wires  brought  between  the  ends 
of  the  induced  wire  are  melted  and  burned. 

3.  Luminous.  Sparks  have  been  obtained  nineteen  inches 
in  length.  When  the  dischai^  is  passed  into  rarefied  air 
or  gases,  the  phenomena  of  auroral  light  is  produced  in  a 
moat  beautiful  and  varied  manner. 


These  experiments  are  performed  with  sealed  glass  tubes, 
known  as  Geisler's  tubes,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  356. 
The  color  of  the  light  varies  with  the  vapor  inclosed  in  the 
tube,  and  is  frequently  arranged  in  bands,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  stratified  light.  To  produce  these  efiects  with 
the  primary  current  would  require  a  battery  of  over  fifty 


4.  Leyden  jars  may  be  charged  and  discharged  by  means 
of  the  coil  with  an  almost  continuous  spark,  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  accompanied  by  an  almost  deafening  sound. 

These,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  and  chemical  effects  of 
the  coil,  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  statical  electricity, 

THEBMO-ELECTRICITY. 

769.  If  any  two  metals  are  soldered  together  and  heated 
at  their  junction,  an  electrical  current  »  ft'joVjfti  ■bVx^  '\& 
capable  of  deBectiag  the  needle  of  the  gsii\«i.uoTO.fe\Kt.    ^^ 
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the  other  hand,  if  their  junction  be  cooled,  the  needle  will 
be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction.     These  currents  are 

called  thermo-electric  currents, 
M     "!??^  A  but  they  differ  in  no  respect 

from  those  already  studied. 

770.  The  direction  of  the 
current  within-  the  pair  will 
depend  on  the  metals  which 
are  associated  together.  The 
following  thermo-electric  se- 
ries is  so  arranged  that  if  any 
two  of  the  substances  named  are  soldered  together,  and 
heated  at  the  soldering,  the  current  will  pass  from  the  first 
named  to  that  succeeding  it. 


Fig.  357. 
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771.  The  most  efficient  electro-thermal  couple  is  said  to 
be  formed  of  artificial  sulphide  of  copper  and  metallic 
copper.  Fig.  357.  The  usual  combination  is  bars  of  anti- 
mony and  bismuth. 

Fig.  358  shows  a  section  of  a  thermal  battery  made  up  of  these 
metals.     The  greater   the  number  of  pairs,  the  greater  will  be  the 

force  of  the  current.  Although  the  electro-motive 
force  of  a  thermal  battery  is  always  low,  it  may 
be  used  to  attain  the  same  results  as  the  voltaic 
battery. 

Since  in  combining  the  pairs  it  is  necessary  to 
join  both  ends  of  all  except  the  outer  bars,  the 
effect  of  the  current  will  be  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  two  ends. 

This  fact  is  utilized  in  the  thermo-mtdtiplier  shown  at  T 

in  Fig,  359.     This  coiisvsts*  oi  \3tivtVj  ^^\is  of  bismuth  and 

antimony,  inclosed  m  a  T^oti-e.oTi^\SLeM\\i%  ix^\s>L^,  ^\i.\  ^\^^ 
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□ected  with  a  galTanometer  which  has  only  a  few  turns  of 
tolerably  thick  wire.     This  apparatus  is  so  sensitive  that 


even  the  radiant  heat  emitted  by  insects  may  be  estimated 
by  it.  It  is  therefore  used  in  all  delicate  investigations  on 
the  subject  of  radiant  heat. 
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772.  Wo  have  already  seen  tiiat  electricity  produces 
peculiar  phenomena  in  living  animals,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  galvanoecopes  may  be  had  in  the  legs  of  a 
recently  killed  frog.  Matteuci  has  reversed  this  last  ex- 
periment, and  has  succeeded  in  evolving  a  current  by  means 
of  a  battery  formed  of  the  muscles  of  frogs. 

773.  Several  speoies  of  fiah  have  the  power  of  giving, 
when  touched,  shocks  like  those  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Among 
these  arc  the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  and  the  silurus.  Each 
of  these  fish  has  special  organs  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. This  electrical  apparatus  is  under  the  control  of 
the  animal,  -  and  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
offense  and  defense. 

It  is  thought  bj  some  philoanphcrs  (hat  electrical  currents  are 
erolved  and  conRiimed  in  all  animals  during  the  variouB  vital  proc- 
esses, like  secretion,  iigeition,  and  the  U\te,  'SoTie  ol  ^^vees.  ^oftaraa 
Mte  aaScientlj  well  eslsbliehed  to  be  inttodiMXd  \>«tB. 
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TtL  Eeoapitnlation. 

I.  The  science  of  electricity  includes  the  phenomena  of 

1.  Electricity  that  may  be  insulated .Statical. 

2.  Electricity   continually   discharged  in 

currents * Dynamical. 

Dynamical  electricity  investigates  the  phenomena 

I.  Within  the  path  of  the  current : 

1.  Due  to  chemical  action Gralvanism. 

2.  Due  to  heat Thermo-electricity. 

3.  Due  to  vital  action Animal  electricity. 

4.  Due  to  Amp^rean  currents Magnetism. 

II.  External  to  the  path  of  the  current : 

1.  Inducing  magnetism  in  iron  and  steel...Electro-magnetism. 

2.  Inducing  currents  in  adjacent  circuits.... Electro-dynamics. 

III.  Of   currents    induced    by    permanent 

magnets Magneto-electricity. 

Induced  currents  are  applied 

1.  For  physiological  and  therapeutical  purposes. 

2.  For  evolving  light  and  heat  of  great  intensity. 

3.  For  effecting  chemical  changes. 

4.  For  making  temporary  and  permanent  magnets,  which  are 

employed  to  produce  mechanical  action  in  engines,  tele- 
graphs, clocks,  etc. 


PROBLEMS 


The  object  sought  in  these  problems  is  rather  to  enforce 
the  principles  of  Physics  than  to  afford  practice  in  arith- 
metic. They  are  therefore  as  easy  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  In  their  solution  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  to  employ  more  than  two  places  of  decimals. 
The  student  will  understand  that  they  are  to  be  solved 
only  in  view  of  the  principle  involved,  and  that  circum- 
stances modifying  the  application  of  the  theory  in  actual 
practice  are  excluded.  The  solutions  should  be  preserved 
for  reference  and  comparison. 

USEFUL    FACTORS. 

7r  =  3.1416 7r2   =   9.87. 

Circumference  of  a  circle 2'rrr  =   Trd  ^3.1416d. 

Area  of  a  circle 7rr^=z\7rd^=   .7854^2. 

Sarface  of  a  sphere 47rr'  :=   ird^  =3.1416d*. 

Volume  of  a  sphere J;rr»  =  i^rds  =  0.5236d«. 

SOMATOLOGY. 

Art.  17.  1.  How  many  metres  in  an  English  mile?  How  many 
miles  in  a  kilometre  ?  What  part  of  an  inch  is  a  millimetre  ?  How 
many  inches  in  776  millimetres? 

2.  The  radius  of  the  earth  is  3963  miles ;  find  its  circumference. 

3.  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  91430000  miles;  find 
the  circumference  of  its  orbit,  supposing  it  to  he  an  exact  circle. 

4.  If  the  radii  of  two  circles  are  given,  what  is  the  ratio  between 
their  circumferences?    Between  their  areas? 

6.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  \a  \  \tn^\  \^  VplOrrs.*^  \xs, 
of  an  Inch. 
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6.  How  much  more  water  will  flow  through  a  2  inch  pipe  than 
through  a  1  inch  pipe? 

7.  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  surfaces  of  two  spheres  whose 
radii  are  given?    Between  their  volumes? 

8.  Find  the  spherical  surface  of  an  inch  ball ;  a  10  inch  ball ;  -j^ 
of  an  inch  ball. 

9.  Find  the  volume  of  an  inch  ball ;  a  10  inch  ball ;  a  ^^  of  an 
,.    inch  ball. 

7^^^  10.  Find  the  cubic  inches  in  a  pint.  Find  the  litres  in  a  gallon. 
How  many  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot^  How  many  cubic  feet  in  10 
gallons?    How  many  litres  in  a  cubic  foot? 

Art.  19.  11.  How  many  grammes  in  a  pound? 

12.  What  is  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  water?  What  is  the  weight 
of  a  pint  of  water?  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury? 
How  many  grains  in  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  ?  What  is  the  volume 
of  a  pound  of  hydrogen? 

Art.  24.  13.  Calculate,  from  Example  2,  the  velocity  per  minute 
of  a  point  on  the  equator. 

14.  Calculate,  from  Example  3,  the  velocity  per  minute  dt  the 
earth  in  its  orbit. 

15.  Find  the  time  required  for  electricity  to  pass  around  the 
equator.    For  sound  to  traverse  the  same  distance. 

16.  Find  the  space  that  light  will  traverse  in  8  minutes  and  13 
seconds.    How  far  will  a  rifle  ball  go  in  3  seconds? 

17.  How  long  would  it  take  a  railway  train  to  reach  the  sun  ? 

Art.  29.  18.  An  ounce  of  water  contains  360  drops :  if  a  grain  of 
nitrate  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  how  much  nitrate 
of  copper  will  there  be  in  a  single  drop  ? 

Art.  30.  19.  Suppose  a  grain  of  water  be  blown  into  a  soap  bubble 
10  inches  in  diameter,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  the  water  in  each 
square  inch  of  the  film  ? 

Art.  38.  20.  Find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  cork ;  of  ice ;  of  a 
ball  of  silver  10  inches  in  diameter.    Of  a  pint  of  alcohoL 

21.  Find  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  ammonia  in  both  the  liquid  and 
aeriform  states. 

22.  How  many  times  \ieaV\et  \s  «k.  oxiJovi  Vas3t^  ^^  '^\a^am  than  of 

hydrogen  ? 
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Art.  42.  23.  How  deep  must  water  be  at  39°.2F.  to  e<iual  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere?    at  62^? 

24.  What  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  indicated  by  a  column  of  mer- 
cury at  62^  F.  and  eighteen  inches  high  ? 

25.  How  many  feet  of  air  are  required  to  produce  the  same  press- 
ure as  30  inches  of  mercury  at  32°  F. 

26.  Suppose  a  boy  has  a  surface  of  8|  square  feet,  what  is  the 
atmospheric  pressure  he  sustains? 

"  Art.  62.  27.  How  much  will  a  rod  of  steel,  1  inch  in  section  and 
10  feet  long,  be  stretched  by  a  weight  of  100000  pounds  ? 

28.  How  much  force  is  required  to  crush  a  cubic  f(X)t  of  oak  ?  Of 
cast  iron? 

29.  How  much  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  tenacity  of  a 
steel  wire  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter? 

Art.  74.  30.  What  is  the  woiglit  of  the  finest  i)latiiuim  wire  a 
mile  long?    What  is  the  weight  of  a  square  inch  of  finest  gold  leaf? 

Art.  93.  31.  IIow  many  g^dUons  of  ammonia  may  be  absorbed  by 
a  pint  of  water?    What  will  the  solution  weigh? 

Art.  96.  32.  How  many  gallons  of  ammonia  may  be  absorbed  by 
a  cubic  foot  of  charcoal? 

33.  What  weight  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  absorbed  by  a  cubic  foot 
of  charcoal? 

MECHANICS. 

Art.  114.  34.  Find  the  momentum  of  a  glacier  300  feet  high,  5 
miles  long,  and  1  mile  wide,  moving  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  a  month. 

35.  Find  the  momentum  of  a  locomotive  weighing  25  tons,  and 
having  a  velocity  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

36.  Find  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball  weighing  60  pounds,  and 
having  a  momentum  of  30000  pounds.  Find  the  weight  of  a  ball 
that  has  the  same  momentum  and  a  velocity  of  1200  feet  per  second. 

Art.  120.  37.  Two  forces,  A  and  B,  act  on  the  same  point ;  A  with 
a  force  of  90  pounds,  B  with  120;  what  will  be  their  resultant  if 
they  lie  in  the  same  direction?  If  in  opposite  directions?  If  at 
right  angles  to  each  other? 

Art.  123.  38.  The  resultant  of  two  forcea  »cXvti%  a\.  TY\gci\.  ^\v^<^S& 
10;  one  of  the  forces  ia  S;  what  is  the  other  *( 
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Art.  125.  39.  Suppose  two  equal  forces  act  at  an  angle  of  60  de- 
grees; what  will  be  the  direction  and  force  of  their  resultant?  If  one 
force  be  double  that  of  the  other  ?    Apply  the  method  by  construction. 

Art.  128.  40.  If  two  inelastic  bodies — A  having  a  weight  of  3 
pounds  and  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second,  B  having  a  weight  of  4 
pounds  and  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second — collide  from  opposite  di- 
rections, what  will  be  the  resulting  momentum,  velocity,  and  direction  ? 
If  they  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  A  strikes  against  £,  what 
will  be  the  resulting  momentum  and  velocity? 

Art.  129.  41.  In  the  last  example,  what  would  have  been  the 
s^       result  if  the  bodies  had  been  perfectly  elastic? 

—  ^rt.  134.  42.  Calculate  the  striking  force  in  examples  34  and  35. 

43.  If  light  were  matter,  and  one-millionth  part  of  a  grain  entered 
che  eye  in  a  second,  what  would  be  its  striking  force  as  compared  with 
an  ounce  rifle  ball  with  a  velocity  of  1200  feet  per  second  ? 

44.  How  fast  must  a  battering  ram  weighing  3  tons  be  propelled  in 
order  to  have  the  same  striking  force  as  a  30  pound  cannon  ball  with 
a  velocity  of  1200  feet  per  second?  With  equal  ris  viva,  how  would 
their  momenta  compare? 

Art.  143.  45.  If  two  cannon  balls,  weighing  respectively  30  and 
80  pounds,  be  connected  by  a  rigid  bar,  where  will  the  common 
center  of  gravity  be? 

46.  If  the  mass  of  the  moon  is  -^j  that  of  the  earth,  where  is  their 
common  center  of  gravity  ? 

Art.  154.  47.  What  is  the  work,  expressed  in  foot-pounds,  that  is 
required  to  raise  193  pounds  4  feet  high?  To  raise  10000  gallons 
of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  600  feet  deep? 

Art.  155.  48.  How  many  liorse  powers  are  required  to  fill  every 
day  a  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  a  million  cubic  feet,  with  water 
from  a  lake  400  feet  below  the  reservoir  ? 

Art.  157.  49.  Suppose  a  power  of  50  pounds  moves  through  a  ver- 
tical distance  of  10  feet,  how  high  can  it  lift  a  load  of  250  pounds? 
How  great  a  load  can  it  lift  100  feet  high  ?  In  each  case,  what  will  be 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  power  and  the  load? 

Art.  162.  50.  A  power  of  75  pounds  is  applied  at  one  end  of  a 
lever  12  feet  long,  to  move  a.  load  at  the  other  end ;  what  will  be  the 
load  when  the  fulcrum  ia  at  t\\e  cewX^x  o^  ^^\«M«t1   "^^Hveti  the  flil- 
crum  ia  3  feet  from  the  load*l    1  iwi\.  ixom  VJc\fe\a^1 
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51.  When  the  Bame  bar  is  employed  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind, 
what  will  be  the  load  when  it  is  sustained  at  the  center?  At  3  feet 
from  the  fulcrnm  ?    At  one  foot  ? 

52.  If,  with  the  same  bar,  the  load  and  the  fulcrum  be  placed  at  the 
ends,  and  the  power  applied  between  them,  what  will  be  the  load  when 
the  power  is  at  the  center?    At  3  feet  from  the  fulcrum?    At  1  foot? 

53.  If,  with  the  same  bar,  a  power  of  30  pounds  balances  a  load  of 
1 80  pounds,  how  far  from  the  load  will  the  fulcrum  be  when  it  is  used 
as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  ?    As  a  lever  of  the  second  kind  ? 

Art.  166.  54.  If  A  and  B  carry  between  them,  on  a  pole  9  feet 
long,  a  load  of  150  pounds,  how  much  will  A  bear  when  the  load  is 
3  feet  from  him ?    6  feet? 

Art.  167.  55.  In  the  compound  lever,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  A  F  is  6 
feet  long,  A^  B^  4  feet.  A.''  ¥''  5  feet,  and  the  distances,  F  B,  F^  B^ 
p//  £//^  gach  1  foot ;  what  is  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the 
load?    What  load  may  be  sustained  by  a  power  of  60  pounds? 

How  far  from  B  must  a  power  of  10  pounds  be  placed  to  balance 
a  load  of  300  pounds  at  L. 

Art.  171.  56.  In  a  false  balance,  a  bundle  weighs  16  pounds  in  one 
V^  scale  pan  and  9  pounds  in  the  other ;  what  is  the  true  weight  ?  What 
N^  is  the  relative  length  of  the  arms  ?    Prove  the  answers  obtained. 

Art.  176.  57.  In  a  Wheel  and  axle,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  10 
feet  and  that  of  the  axle  6  inches;  required,  the  load  that  may  be 
sustained  by  a  power  of  1  pound?    By  100  pounds? 

Art.  176.  58.  With  the  same  machine,  what  will  be  the  length  of 
the  rope  unwound  from  the  wheel,  when  the  load  has  been  lifted  10 
feet? 

Art.  177.  59.  A  capstan  has  an  axle  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  5  handspikes,  each  6  feet  long ;  how  much  power  must  be 
applied  at  each  handspike  to  lift  an  anchor  weighing  4000  pounds  ? 

Art.  178.  60.  In  a  differential  wheel  and  axle,  the  two  parts  of  the 
axle  are  respectively  8  and  10  inches  in  diameter;  what  is  the  load 
that  may  be  lifted  by  this  machine  by  a  power  of  100  pounds,  ap- 
plied at  a  winch  of  2  feet  radius? 

Art.  179.  61.  In  a  train  of  three  wheels,  the  number  of  teeth  in 
each  wheel  is  64,  the  number  of  leaves  on  each  pinion  16;  when  a 
power  of  10  pounds  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  first  wheel, 
what  load  will  be  sustained  at  the  third  pinion?  How  many  times 
mnrt  the  first  wheel  revolve,  in  order  that  tYi^  tViVt^  ^\ti\<atk  xto:^  \sfe 
tamed  around  once  ? 
N,  P,  38. 
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62.  In  Fig.  176,  the  cord,  D,  passes  from  the  wheel,  A,  5  feet  in 
diameter,  to  the  axle  of  the  second  wheel,  B,  2  inches  in  diameter; 
how  many  times  faster  will  B  revolve  than  A?  B  has  100  teeth  which 
strike  against  a  card,  E;  how  many  teeth  will  strike  the  card  when  A 
has  revolved  once  ? 

Art.  186.  63.  In  a  system  of  2  movable  pulleys,  with  a  continuous 
cord,  the  power  is  100  pounds ;  required  the  load. 

64.  What  power  will  be  required  to  raise  2000  pounds  with  a  sys- 
tem of  4  movable  pulleys? 

Art.  187.  65.  In  the  Spanish  burton,  shown  in  Fig.  64,  what  power 
will  be  required  to  lift  one  ton  ? 

Art.  189.  66.  On  a  road  rising  1  foot  in  25,  what  power  will  be  re- 
-^'v    quired  to  sustain  a  wagon  weighing  1000  pounds? 

67.  A  plank  16  feet  long  extends  from  the  ground  to  a  wagon  4  feet* 
^    high ;  required  the  power  necessary  to  roll  a  cask  weighing  500  pounds 
^    into  the  wagon.    What  would  be  the  power  required  if  applied  par- 
allel with  the  ground  ? 

^^     68.  Apply  the  method  by  construction  to  find  the  power  required 
when  applied  at  an  angle  of  40°. 

■■■• 

Art.  198.  69.  In  a  book-binder's  press  the  lever  is  6  feet  long,  and 
the  threads  of  the  screw  0.5  inch  apart ;  what  pressure  may  be  applied 
by  a  power  of  100  pounds? 

70.  In  the  differential  screw,  the  threads  of  the  two  screws  are  re- 
spectively \  and  \  of  an  inch  apart ;  through  what  space  will  the  plate 
move  when  the  lever  is  turned  90°? 

Art.  201.  71.  In  the  crane.  Fig.  75,  the  axle  at  G  is  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  winch  3  feet  in  radius,  with  one  movable  pulley ; 
what  will  be  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  load?  The 
wheel  and  axle  remaining  the  same,  what  advantage  may  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  a  system  containing  4  movable  pulleys  ? 

Art.  202.  72.  In  Fig.  76,  suppose  the  muscle  to  be  applied  1  inch 
v^     from  the  joint,  and  the  length  of  the  fore-arm  to  be  15  inches ;  required 
the  power  necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  10  pounds. 

Art.  207.  73.  Suppose  an  oak  block  weighing  100  pounds  rest 
upon  an  oak  plank,  with  their  fibers  parallel.    What  will  be  the 
force  required  (1.)  to  start  atvd  (^*i.^  Vo  V^«^  >iJftfc  VAacik  in  motion,  if 
no  unguents  are  used? 


k 
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Art  208.  74.  A  wagon  weighs  2000  pounds.  What  will  be  the 
power  required  to  draw  it  over  a  well  paved,  level  road?  Over  a 
dry  highway?  Suppose  the  road  to  rise  1  foot  in  30,  what  will  be 
the  power  necessary  In  each  case? 


Art.  210.  75.  What   force  will  be  required  to  draw  a  scow  with 
blunt  bow,  having  a  submerged  area  of  8  feet  broad  and  2  deep, 
Oi through  water  at  the  rate  of  1   foot  per  second?    Of  1  foot  per 
minute  ? 

Art.  211.  76.  In    the    problems  already  detailed   for    machines, 
^'    what  allowance  must  be  made  for  friction  ? 

Art  219.  77.  A  body  falls  freely  through  the  air.  What  will  be 
the  space  described  in  the  fifth  second  ?  The  velocity  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  second  ?    The  total  space  described  in  8  seconds  ? 

Art  220.  78.  What  will  be  the  velocity  attained  by  a  body  falling 
^  from  a  vertical  cliff  784  feet  high?    In  what  time  will  it  fall? 

"^^  Art  221.  79.  Suppose  a  smooth  plane  to  extend  10000  feet  up  a 
mountain  side,  with  an  inclination  of  1  foot  in  10,  and  that  a  smooth 
ball  rolls  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  What  will  be  the  time  required 
for  the  descent?    W^hat  will  be  the  velocity  attained  ? 

Art  223.  80.  In  the  case  supposed,  what  will  be  the  space  passed 
over  in  5  seconds  if  the  ball  is  started  with  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per 
second? 

Art  224.  81.  With  what  velocity  must  a  ball  be  thrown  to  strike 
^    the  top  of  a  flag-staff  257.32  feet  high?    What  will  be  the  time  re- 
quired for  its  flight? 

Art  226.  82.  Suppose  a  rifle  ball   is  shot  horizontally,  with  a 
.    Telocity  of  1200  feet  per  second.    What  will  \ye  its  range  if  shot  from 
a  rent  4  feet  high?    From  a  rest  64  feet  high? 

Art  229.  83.  Suppose  the  radius  of  the  moon  were  the  same  as 
(hat  of  the  earth,  what  would  be  the  weight  of  a  terrestrial  pound 
when  taken  to  its  surface?  Assuming  the  lunar  radius  to  be  }  that 
A  of  the  earth,  what  would  be  the  weight  of  a  terrestrial  pound  taken 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon  if  its  mass  were  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth? 

^,       84  If  the  moon's  mass  be  assumed  as  .0128  and  its  radius  as  .24, 
\  what  would  be  the  weight  of  a  terrestrial  pound  taken  to  its  surface? 
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85.  If  the  mass  of  the  sun  be  314760  and  its  radius  110  times  that 
of  the  earth,  what  would  be  the  weight  of  a  terrestrial  pound  on  its 
surface  ?  What  would  be  the  space  passed  over  in  the  first  second  by 
a  falling  body  ? 

Art.  230.  86.  If  a  body  were  dropped  from  a  distance  of  12000 
miles  from  the  earth's  center,  how  far  would  it  fall  in  10  seconds? 

Art.  232.  87.  What  would  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  iron 
500  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

Art  238.  88.  What  is  the  length  of  a  pendulum  at  New  York 
that  vibflates  in  J  of  a  second?  In  3  seconds?  What  is  the  ratio 
between  the  lengths  of  these  two  pendulums?  How  long  should  a 
pendulum  be  to  vibrate  100000  times  in  a  day? 

Art.  239.  89.  Find  the  increment  of  velocity  due  to  gravity  at 
Spitzbergen  from  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  =  39.21614 
inches. 

Art.  257.  90.  What  will  be  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  wheel  10 
feet  in  radius,  whose  weight  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  in  a 
rim  weighing  1000  pounds,  when  the  wheel  makes  1  revolution  in  a 
second  ?    5  revolutions  in  a  second  ? 

91.  With  what  speed  must  a  pail  of  water  be  whirled  over  the 
head  to  prevent  the  water  from  falling  out,  granting  that  the  radius 
of  the  circle  in  which  the  pail  revolves  is  3  feet  ? 

HYDROSTATICS. 

Art.  274.  92.  Find  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  120 
feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  when  the  water  is  at  a  depth  of  10  feet. 

93.  A  pipe  leading  from  the  reservoir  descends  100  feet  into  a 
valley.  What  is  the  pressure  on  each  square  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley? 

Art.  276.  94.  What  is  the  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  reservoir? 
What  is  the  total  pressure  at  the  sides  and  the  bottom  ?  What  is  the 
weight  of  the  water  contained  in  the  reservoir? 

Art.  276.  95.  What  is  the  pressure  on  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  sunk 
in  water  to  the  depth  of  a  mile  ? 

Art.  277.  96.  In  Pascal's  experiment,  suppose  the  pipe  to  have 
had  an  area  of  5  square  inches,  what  would  have  been  the  weight  ot 
water  in  the  tube?    'WViaV  YrovAd  \v«».n^  >o^«ft.  >3ttfe  ^x^saure  on  each 
square  inch  ? 
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Art.  278.  97.  If  the  upper  board  of  the  hydrostatic  bellows  has 
an  area  of  100  square  inches,  and  a  boy  standing  upon  it  raises  water 
in  the  pipe  to  the  height  of  30  inches,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  boy  ? 

Art.  280.  98.  In  Bramah's  press,  suppose  a  power  of  1000  pounds 
to  be  applied  at  one  end  of  a  lever  of  the  second  class  10  feet  long, 
whose  weight  is  3  inches  from  the  other  end,  and  suppose  the  larger 
cylinder  to  have  1000  times  the  area'of  the  smaller :  what  will  be  the 
pressure  on  the  ram  ? 

99.  If  the  larger  cylinder  have  an  area  of  200  inches,  wh^t  will  be 
the  pressure  on  each  square  inch?  How  high  a  column  of  water 
would  this  pressure  support? 

Art.  284.  100.  If  the  discharge  pipe  of  an  Artesian  well  is  200 
feet  above  the  surface,  what  is  the  least  elevation  possible  for  its 
distant  source? 

Art.  286.  101.  At  what  distance  can  a  mountain  5  miles  high  be 
seen  from  the  sea-level  ? 

Art.  289.  102.  What  will  be  the  buoyant  effort  of  water  on  a 
cubic  foot  of  iron  immersed  in  it  ?  How  much  weight  will  a  cubic  foot 
of  iron  lose  when  immersed  in  water  ?    Of  lead  ? 

Art.  291.  103.  What  is  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  a  cubic 
foot  of  cork?    Of  ice? 

Art.  293.  104.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  must  an  iron  boat 
weighing  480  pounds  displace  in  order  that  it  may  float?  If  it  dis- 
places twice  this  volume,  how  many  pounds  will  it  carry  ? 

Art.  301.  105.  From  the  table  on  page  16  calculate  the  specific 
gravity  of  iron :  of  copper.  From  the  tables  on  pages  24  and  25  find 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  oak :  of  glass :  of  lead. 

106.  How  much  weight  will  a  pound  of  iron  lose  when  immersed 
in  water?    How  much  will  a  pound  of  lead  lose? 

107.  Find  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  lead.    Of  a  pound  of  iron. 

108.  If  a  pound  of  lead  be  in  a  cubical  shape,  what  will  be  the 
length  of  each  side? 

Art.  302.  109.  A  mass  of  iron  pyrites  weighs  6  ounces  in  air  and 
4.8  ounces  in  water.    What  is  its  specific  gravity? 

Arfe  90S,  110.  The  same  mass  attached  to  au  oxxxve^  ol  coxV^cv^ft^ 
ia  waier  4.7  ounces.    What  is  the  speci&c  gravity  ol  OcL«i  eoxVl 
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Art.  304.  111.  480  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa  weighs  in  alcohol 
270  grains.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  being  .85,  required  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Art.  306.  112.  A  small  flask  contains  900  grains  of  water,  800 
grains  of  alcohol,  or  1350  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  Required  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

113.  A  boy's  marble  weighs  in  air  450  grains,  in  water  300  grains, 
in  naphtha  350  grains.    Required  the  specific  gravity  of  the  naphtha. 

Art.  306.  114.  If  1500  grains  are  required  to  sink  a  Nicholson's 
hydrometer  to  the  mark  on  the  stem,  what  will  be  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  solid  that  requires  1000  grains  to  be  added  to  the  pan  when  the 
body  is  on  the  scale  pan,  and  1100  grains  when  the  body  is  in  the 
basket  ? 

,    Art.  308.  115.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  correspond- 
ing to  30°  Beaume?    For  heavier  liquids?    For  lighter  liquids? 

Art.  309.  116.  A  flask  full  of  air  weighs  131  grains ;  when  full 
of  carbonic  acid,  146  grains;  the  flask  weighs  100  grains.  What  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid  ? 

Art.  311.  117.  A  nugget  of  quartz  and  gold  weighs  in  air  10 
ounces,  and  loses  2  ounces  in  water ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  qUartz 
being  2.5.     How  much  gold  does  the  nugget  contain  ? 

HYDRODYNAMICS. 

Art.  314.  118.  With  what  velocity  will  water  flow  from  an  orifice 
25  feet  below  the  surface?  What  will  be  the  relative  velocities  of  two 
streams  respectively  9  and  16  feet  below  the  surface? 

Art.  315.  119.  What  will  be  the  range  of  a  stream  escaping  from 
V    the  center  of  a  reservoir  72  feet  high  ? 

Art.  316.  120.  What  will  be  the  theoretical  volume  discharged 
per  minute  from  each  orifice,  in  the  above  examples,  supposing  the 
head  to  be  constant,  and  the  diameter  of  the  stream  1  inch  ? 

Art.  318.  121.  What  will  be  the  volume  if  allowance  is  made  for 
the  verw.  contracta  without  adjutage?    What  with  a  good  adjutage? 

Alt,  322.  122.  If  the  fLo\7  oi  V\i^  M.\salmppi  were  not' retarded  by 
the  shape  of  its  bed,  etc.,  "w\ial  ^o\]\^  \i^  V\a  N^visa^;.^  ^  V«i  moath, 
which  k  1572  feet  below  its  aouxcfc^l 
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Art.  323.  123.  What  is  the  gross  power  of  a  stream  flowing 
through  a  weir  having  a  section  of  4  square  feet  and  a  fall  of  9  feet  ? 

Art.  326.  124.  What  will  be  the  effective  power  of  the  same 
stream  when  applied  to  an  overshot  wheel  ?    To  a  turbine  ? 

PNEUMATICS. 

Art.  338.  125.  How  high  must  a  barometer  tube  be  if  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid,  having  a  density  of  1.84? 

Art.  339.  126.  How  heavy  a  brick  may  be  raised  by  a  boy's 
sucker,  whose  effective  diameter  is  2  inches  ? 

Art.  340.  127.  What  is  the  pressure  on  each  square  inch  required 
to  condense  air  to  ^  of  its  original  volume  ? 

Art.  344.  128.  If  an  air  pump  exhausts  ^  of  the  air  from  a 
receiver  at  each  stroke,  what  will  be  the  tension  of  the  air  remain- 
ing at  the  fifth  stroke? 

Art.  346.  129.  What  will  be  the  pressure  on  a  pair  of  Magdeburg 
hemispheres  2  inches  in  diameter  when  the  gauge  of  the  pump  stands 
at  24  inches? 

130.  How  heavy  a  load  may  be  raised  by  a  weight  lifter  whose 
diameter  is  3  inches? 

131.  How  much  weight  will  be  gained  respectively  by  10  pounds  of 
lead^nd  of  cork  when  transferred  to  a  vacuum? 

132.  What  is  the  ascensional  power  of  a  spherical  balloon  100  feet 
in  diameter,  and  filled  with  coal  gas  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.5  ? 

Art.  346.  133.  Tf  the  cylinder  of  a  condensing  pump  is  ^  the 
volume  of  its  receiver,  what  will  be  the  tension  of  the  condensed  air 
after  50  strokes  of  the  piston? 

Art.  351.  134.  What  will  be  the  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure 
due  to  a  range  of  3  inches  in  the  barometer  ? 

Art.  354.  135.  What  will  be  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the  body 
of  an  average  sized  man  ?         "^ 

Art.  355.  136.  On  the  same  man,  when  he  has  descended  in  a 
diving  bell  17  feet? 

Art.  359.  137.  What  is  the  pressure  required  to  force  a  stream  of 
water  75  feet  high  ? 

Art.  361.  138,  What  lA  the  greatest  \erl\caA.  \l^y^\.  v^^^^^^  ^^'^  "^ 
siphon  used  for  transferring  alcohol? 
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ACOUSTICS. 

Art.  397.  139.  What  is  the  relative  intensity  of  two  sounds  from 
the  same  source  heard  at  the  distances  of  10  and  250  feet? 

Art.  406.  140.  With  air  at  32^  F.,  how  long  will  it  take  sound  to 
travel  1  mile  ?    How  long  with  air  at  90°  F.  ? 

141.  A  stone  dropped  into  a  deep  well  returns  the  sound  in  3  sec- 
onds ;  required  the  depth  of  the  well. 

Art.  409.  142.  An  iron  gas  pipe  is  5  miles  long;  required  the 
time  for  a  blow  struck  at  one  end  to  be  heard  at  the  other,  through 
the  iron  and  through  the  air.  (The  velocity  of  sound  in  iron  may  be 
taken  as  the  same  as  in  steel.) 

Art.  421.  143.  A  string  which  sounds  C^  is  2  feet  long ;  what  must 
be  the  length  of  the  same  string  to  sound  C.^,  A,,  G,? 

144.  If  the  same  string  is  made  8  inches  long,  what  will  be  the 
sound  that  may  be  emitted  by  it  ?  With  what  relative  force  must  the 
original  string  be  stretched  to  sound  G,  ? 

145.  Suppose  a  string  of  the  same  material,  but  of  quadruple  the 
relative  weight,  sounds  Ci,  what  is  its  length  ? 

Art.  422.  146.  What  is  the  absolute  number  of  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  G_2,  Gj? 

Art.  423.  147.  What  is  the  length  of  the  sonorous  wave  corre- 
sponding to  G  ,  G"^  ? 

Art.  428.  148.  What  is  the  relative  number  of  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  Fp  Fi$,  Giiy,  G?    The  absolute  number? 

Art.  429.  149.  In  the  key  of  A  what  notes  are  sharped  ? 

Art.  434.  150.  What  is  the  length  of  the  sonorous  wave  corre- 
sponding to  Ca  when  made  in  carbonic  acid  gas?    (Compare  408.) 

OPTICS. 

Art.  441.  151.  It  is  calculated  that  the  light  from  the  polar  star 
requires  3^  years  to  reach  the  earth ;  what  is  its  distance  ? 

Art.  446.  152.  What  are  iVve  t^UlWe  intensities  of  two  lights  that 
cast  equal  shadows  at  distancea  ^lom  «i^  o\yas^^  tq^  \^^^i(slively  6 
inches  and  6  feet  ? 


J 
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153.  A  wax  candle  is  fixed  at  10  inches  from  the  opaque  rod; 
what  must  be  the  distance  of  a  gas  light  from  the  same  rod  to  cast 
an  equal  shadow  when  the  gas  burns  with  **12  candle  power"? 

Art.  473.  154.  What  will  be  the  index  of  refraction  when  light 
passes  from  crown  glass  into  bisulphide  of  carbon?  When  it  passes 
in  the  other  direction? 

Art.  496.  155.  What  will  be  the  relative  lengths  of  two  solar 
spectra  produced  under  the  same  circumstances  by  prisms  of  quartz 
and  of  bisulphide  of  carbon? 

Art.  606.  156.  With  red  taken  as  unity,  find  the  ratio  between 
the  relative  number  of  vibrations  in  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and 
compare  with  the  relative  number  of  sonorous  waves  in  an  octave. 
Will  the  comparison  warrant  any  analogy  between  vibrations  of  light 
and  of  sound? 

Art.  624.  157.  What  is  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  whose 
focal  length  is  yj^  of  an  inch? 

Art.  627.  158.  With  this  lens  as  an  objective  and  an  eye  piece  of 
5  inches  focal  length,  how  powerful  a  compound  microscope  can  be 
constructed  ? 
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Art.  662.  159.  Construct  a  table  showing  the  equivalence  between 
the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  for  every  10  degrees  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water. 

160.  Reduce  —  220°  F.  to  Centigrade.  Reduce  142°.65  F.  to  Cen- 
tigrade.   Reduce  +  273°  C.  to  F. 

Art.  664.  161.  What  is  the  linear  co-efficient  of  expansion  for 
iron?  For  steel?  For  brass?  What  is  the  ratio  been  the  two 
last? 

162.  How  much  will  a  railway  track  100  miles  long  expand  on 
being  heated  from  0°  F.  to  110°  F.? 

Art.  667.  163.  How  many  thermal  units  are  required  to  raise  1 
pound  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.  ?    One  kilogramme  of  water  ? 

164.  How  many  thermal  units  are  required  to  raise  80  pounds  of 
water  from  32°  F.  to  212°  F.  ?    Suppose  a  pound  of  coal,  if  econom- 
ically burned,  to  have  this  thermal  power;    how  many  pounds  of 
mercury  can  it  raise  from  —  37°.9  F.  to  662°  FA    Hwi  xckaxq  ^xssv^^ 
of  iron  would  it  raise  from  32°  F.  to  2132°  F.T 

JV,  P,  89,  ,  \  .  -  ^^ 
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Art.  661.  165.  How  many  pounds  of  lead  would  it  raise  from 
32°  F.  to  the  melting  point  of  lead? 

Art.  666.  166.  How  much  ice  at  32°  F.  will  the  same  fuel  melt? 

167.  How  many  thermal  units  will  be  evolved  by  the  freezing  of 
100  cubic  feet  of  water  ? 

168.  If  this  freezing  takes  place  in  a  cellar  containing  10000  cubic 
feet  of  air,  how  much  will  the  air  be  heated  if  all  the  effect  is 
expended  on  it? 

\Art.  672.  169.  How  many  thermal  units  are  required  to  raise  10 
pounds  of  alcohol  from  32°  F.  to  its  boiling  point  ? 

Art.  674.  170.  What  is  the  altitude  of  a  station  at  which  water 
boils  at  180°  F.? 

Art.  679.  171.  How  many  thermal  units  are  required  to  evaporate 
10  pounds  of  boiling  alcohol? 

Art.  684.  172.  What  will  be  the  bulk  of  steam  formed  from  10 
pounds  of  water  at  212°  F.  ?i  At  249°.5  F.  ?    At  306°  F.  ? 

Art.  688.  173.  How  much  faster  will  a  rod  of  copper  conduct  heat 
than  an  equal  rod  of  iron  ? 

Art.  619.  174.  How  many  pounds  of  ice  may  be  changed  to  steam 
by  the  burning  of  10  pounds  of  coal?    By  10  pounds  of  alcohol?    * 

Art.  624.  175.  What  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
produced  by  the  burning  of  1  pound  of  coal  ? 

176.  How  many  thermal  units  are  evolved  in  an  hour  by  a  stream 
of  water  with  a  section  1  foot  square  and  a  fall  of  60  feet? 

Art.  626.  177.  To  what  temperature  would  a  cannon  ball  moving ' 
at  the  rate  of  960  feet  per  second  be  raised  if  suddenly  stopped?- 
How  many  thermal  units  would  be  evolved  if  the  ball  weighed  60 
pounds  ? 

Art.  637.  178.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  capable  of  evap- 
orating 10  cubic  feet  of  water  each  minute?  How  much  anthracite 
coal  will  be  required  in  an  hour? 
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electrical 374 

explained 381 

Aurora     Borealis,     connection 

with  magnetic  storms  .    .  372 

described 399 

Aurora  tube 394 

Balance 82 

Ballistic  curve 113 

pendulum 127 

Balloons 184 

Barker's  mill 168 

Barometer,  mercurial 174 

aneroid 179 

heights  measured  by ...    .  18& 

fluctuaUonaot '^SR^ 

as  a 'wea\.\\ct  %w\Aft     .   .    •    •'^^ 
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Batteries,  magnetic 367 

electrical 388 

voltaic 407 

Beats,  musical 222 

Bodies,  classified 8 

immersed  in  fluids     ....  147 

floating 149 

aeriform  classified 171 

sonorous 213 

transparency  of,  ete 238 

incandescent 239 

Body,  defined 7 

Boiling  points,  table  of   ....  322 
how  influenced  ....*.  322 

Breezes,  land  and  sea 315 

Brittleness 35 

Bunsen's  air  pump 164 

battery 411 

Buoyancy  of  liquids 147 

center  of 151 

Burning  glasses    .....    262,  340 
Burton,  Spanish 91 

Camera  obscura 242 

photographer*s 284 

draughtsman's 285 

Capillary  action 39 

Capstan 85 

Cartesian  diver     .......  150 

Catoptrics 247 

Caustic  curve 256 

Cements 27 

Center  of  gravity 63 

of  suspension 118 

of  oscillation 121 

of  percussion 126 

Centrifugal  force 128 

Centripetal  force 128 

Chemical  physics,  defined  ...    12 
Chemical  sources  of  heat    ...  347 

of  electricity 401 

Chemical  effects  produced 

by  statical  electricity   .    .  395 
by  dynamical  electricity  .    .  416 

Chemistry,  defined 11 

Chords,  musical 230 

compound 231 

Chromatics 268 

Circuit,  electrical 402 

simple  and  compound  .    .    .407 

telegraphic A3ft 

Cii/nate,  influenced  by  specVftc 


Climate,  influenced   by  latent 

beat  of  fusion    .    .    .    .318 
by  latent  heat  of  evapora- 
tion    .    .    .  ■ 330 

Clock,  pendulum  applied  to    .    .  124 

how  regulated 123 

electric 435 

Clothing 335 

Clouds,  how  electrified    ....  397 

Coal,  value  in  thermal  units  .    .  348 

mechanical  equivalent  of.    .363 

Cog  wheels 86 

Cohesion 27 

how  estimated 29 

Cold,  sensation  of 305 

produced  by  freezing  mix- 
tures  318 

by  evaporation     .        .    .  329 

Collision  of  bodies 50 

destructive  efffect  of    ....   63 

Colors 268 

primary 269 

complementary 269 

wave  lengths  of 279 

how  determined    ......  280 

natural,  of  bodies 280 

power    of    absorbing    solar 

heat 344 

Combustion 347 

Compass,  mariner's 370 

Compressibility 25 

Condensation  and  rarefaction, 

waves  of 205 

Condensation  of  aeriform  bodies  185 

Condenser  of  air 184 

electrical 387 

Conduction  of  sound 220 

of  heat 332 

estimated  by  touch  ...  333 
applications  of 334 


of  statical  electricity 
of  dynamical  electricitj" 

Construction,  method  by    . 

Convection  of  heat  .    .    .    . 
of  electricity 

Crane     


.  375 
.  406 
.  59 
.  336 
.  ;}92 
.    98 

Crank 359 

Culinary  paradox 323 

Current,  electrical 402 

direction  of 403 

\>T\Tc\ary  and  induced     ...  436 
cx\,\«*.    ....,,....  437 
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Daniell's  battery 411 

Dead  points 350 

Declination  of  the  needle  ...  370 
De  la  Rive's  floating  battery  .    .424 

Density 23 

Dew  point 321 

Dew,  formation  of 343 

Dialysis 40 

Diamagnetic  substances ....  368 

Diathermancy 311 

Difftuction 270 

Difl'usion  of  liquids 46 

of  gases 47 

Dioptrics 257 

Direction,  line  of 66 

Discharge  of  liquids,  rate  of   .    .162 

Discharging  rod 388 

Distances,  how  estimated    ...  245 

of  lightning  estimated  ...  398 

Distillation 327 

Divisibility 10 

Ductility 35 

Dynamics,  defined 51 

considered 106 

Earth,  variation  of  gravity  on  .  116 
found  by  pendulum     .    .  120 

attraction  of 116 

curvature  of 116 

cause  of  present  form    ...  132 
diurnal  revolution  proved    .  125 

magnetism  of 360 

Ebullition,  defined 310 

how  infiuenced 322 

Echo 223 

Elastic  bodies,  collision  of  ...    60 

Elasticity,  defined 29 

kinds  of,  classified     ....    30 

table  of 32 

Electricity 364 

defined 374 

statical  electricity 373 

law  of 375 

transmission  of    ....  375 

distribution  of 382 

quantity  and  intensity  of  383 
charge  by  cascade     ...  390 

phenomena  of 391 

kinds  of  discharge  of   .    .392 
points  and  fiaraes     ...  302 

efl'ects  of 303 

recapitulation  of .    .    .    .400 
atmospberie  electricity ...  397 


Electricity,  dynamical   ....  401 

current 402 

direction  of     ....  408 

energy  of 405 

quantity  of 405 

intensity  of     ....  406 
conductors  of .    .    .    .406 

effects  of 412 

negative    plate,    how    pro- 
tected     404 

current  induction 421 

recapitulation 444 

thermo 441 

animal 443 

Electric  spark 303 

duration  and  velocity  of   .    .304 

light 414 

alarms 434 

clocks 435 

Electrical  induction 377 

apparatus 383 

battery 388 

pendulum 374 

hall 301 

pistol 306 

Electrodes 405 

Electrolysis 416 

Electrophorous 370 

Electroscope 376 

Electro-chemical  series,  table  of  417 

Electro-metallurgy 418 

Electro-motive  series,  table  of   .  404 

Electroplating 410 

Electro  typing 420 

Electro-magnets 427 

Electro-magnetism  ....    .i   .  422 
Oersted's  discovery    ....  422 

Ampere's  law 422 

Electro-magMetic  rotation  ...  426 

machines 420 

Elements,  number  known .    .    .     8 

Engine,  fire 193 

steam 356 

electro-magnetic 429 

magneto-electrical     ....  438 
Equilateral  hyperbola     ....    40 

Equilibrium 68 

relation  of  solids  to  gravity .   60 

of  liquids 144 

of  fioating  bodies 151 

Evaporation,  laws  of 310 

cold  pioAwcfedL>Qr5 "SB^ 

vrater  IxouexiXiV      .    ,   .    .   -^8^ 
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Exchanges,  theory  of  heat     . 

Expansibility 

Expansion,  an  effect  of  heat . 

cubical  and  linear .    .    .    . 

unequal,  of  solids  .... 

used  to  measure  heat     .    . 

co-efficient  of 

force  in 

in  solidifying 

Extension 

Eye,  structure  of 

accommodation  of     .    .    . 

shape  of 


Faraday's  theory  of  induction  . 

Far-sightedness . 

Field  of  view  of  lenses    .    .    .    . 

Fire  alarms,  electric 

Fire  engines 

Flame,  cause  of 

Flexibility 

Floating  bodies,  laws  of  ...    . 
Fluids,  defined 

manner  of  action 

transmission  of  pressure  in  . 

diathermancy  of 

Fluorescence 

Fly  wheel 

Foot  pound,  defined 

Force,  defined 

how  applied 

impulsive  and  continuous    . 

constant  and  variable   .    .    . 

manner  of  action 

striliing 

elastic,  of  gases 

of  expansion       

not  annihilated 

Forces,  classified 

resolution  of 

centripetal  and  centrifugal  . 

Foucauit's  pendulum 

Franklin's  electrical  experiment 

Fraunhofer's  lines 

Freezing  point 

Feezing  mixtures 

Friction,  manner  of  action     .    , 

classified 

laws  of 

Fusion 
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25 
305 
306 
307 
308 
310 
311 
317 
14 
285 
287 
288 

380 

289 

290 

434 

193 

273 

31 

149 

8 

135 

136 

342 

278 

359 

74 

7 

29 

61 

52 

54 

62 

171 

311 

355 

9 

57 

128 

125 

397 

271 

316 

318 

27 

101 

101 

316 


Galvanism 

Gaivanl's  experiment 


Galvanometer 423 

Gamut 226 

Gases,  defined 8 

classified 172 

diathermancy  of 342 

Gassiot's  water  battery    ....  414 
Gauge  for  tension  of  aeriform 

bodies 177 

Gteisler's  tubes 441 

Gravesande's  ring 306 

Gravitation,  terrestrial   ....   63 

universal 114 

recapitulation  of    .    .    .    .    .116 

Gravity 64 

center  of 65 

how  found 63 

direction  of 64 

point  of  application  of  .    .    .65 

intensity  of 106 

Gravity,  specific,  defined    ...   23 

tables  of 24 

how  found 152 

Grove's  battery 410 

gas  battery 412 

Gyroscope     .   •   •    • 133 

Hardening 36 

Hardness 35 

Harmony  in  music 230 

Harmonics 234 

Hearing,  defined 212 

limits  of 218 

Heat,  defined 307 

effect  in  expansion     ....  305 

fusion 315 

vaporization 319 

incandescence 239 

distribution  of  by  conduction  332 

by  convection 336 

by  radiation 338 

dynamical  theory  of  .    .    .    .350 

refiection  of 339 

refraction  of 340 

absorption  of 340 

transmission  of 340 

sources  of 345 

solar,  estimated ^16 

animal 347 

of  combustion,  estimated  .    .  348 

Heat  lightning 398 

Height  of  tlie  atmosphere  ...  187 
B.e\^\V^xcv^\ik&\xx^^Vrj  the  barom- 
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Heights  measured  by  the  ther- 
mometer   324 

Helix 424 

Holtz's  electrical  machine  ...  385 
Horse  power,  defined 75 

of  steam  boilers 363 

Hydraulics,  defined 135 

Hydraulic  press 143 

Hydraulic  ram 170 

Hydrodynamics,  defined    ...  135 

considered 160 

Hydro-eleclric  machine ....  385 
Hydrometers  of  constant  vol- 
ume    155 

of  constant  weight     .    .    .    .  156 

Hydrostatics 135 

Hydrostatic  bellows 142 

Images,  virtual 249 

real 253 

multiple 250 

formed  by  direct  light  ...  242 
by  plane  minors  .  .  .  .249 
by  concave  mirrors  ...  253 
by  convex  mirrors  ...  255 
by  convex  lenses  ....  265 
by  concave  lenses  ...  266 
by  mirrors  and  lenses,  re- 
capitulated      268 

in  the  eye 286 

Impenetrability 16 

Incandescence 239 

Inclination  of  the  needle    ...  369 

Inclined  plane 92 

laws  of 93 

examples  of 94 

bodies  rolling  down  .    .    .    .111 

Indestructibility 26 

Induction,  of  magnetism    ...  366 
of  statical  electricity  ....  377 
Faraday's  theory  of   .    .    .    .  380 
essential  in  electrical  phe- 
nomena     381 

of  dynamical  electricity  .  .421 
of  secondary  currents  ...  436 
magneto-electrical      ....  437 

coils 439 

Inertia 18 

law  of 54 

Instruments,  musical 234 

Insulators 375 

Joule's  equivalent 350 


Kaleidoscope 250 

Key,  signal 481 

Lantern,  magic 292 

Latent  heat  .*  .    . 317 

table  of,  for  liquids  *  .    .    .    .318 

of  vapors 328 

of  vapors,  applied 331 

effect  of  water  in  nature  318,  330 

Lenses,  classified 262 

convex,  foci  of 283 

axis  of 263 

secondary  axis 264 

formation  of  images  by  .  265 

concave,  foci  of 266 

foi  matlon  of  images  by  .  267 

magnifying .289 

illuminating  power  of    .  290 
crystalline 286 

Level  surface  defined 145 

spirit 146 

Levers 77 

illustrations  of 78 

bent 79 

compound 81 

applications  of 81 

Leyden  Jar 387 

theory  of 388 

Light,  wave  theory  of 238 

sources  of 239 

velocity  of 240 

pencils  and  beams  of.    .    .    .241 

intensity  of 243 

compared  by  shadows     .  244 
disposition  of  incident  .    .    .246 

absorption  of 216 

refiection  of 247 

diffused 247 

intensity  of  reflected     ...  248 

refraction  of 257 

atmospheric  refraction ...  259 
total  refiection    .    .    .    .    .    .259 

refraction  by  regular  surfaces  261 

by  prisms 262 

by  lenses 262 

decomposition  of 268 

dispersion  of 271 

homogeneous 273 

properties  of 277 

interference  of 278 

length  of  waves *EV^ 

double  TetxacUotv  c»l   ,    .    .    .*JS5V 

polaiizea "^^^ 
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Light,  electric 4U 

Lightning 388 

conductors 399 

Liquids,  defined 8 

compressible  .    .  ' 135 

transmission  of  pressure  by  .  136 
effect  of  gravity  on    ....  138 

pressure  of 139 

in  motion 163 

equilibrium  of 144 

buoyancy  of 147 

in  motion 160 

range  of  flowing 161 

volume  discharged     ....  162 
velocity  of  discharge  ....  162 

waves  in  .  • 198 

as  conductors  of  heat    ...  333 

diathermancy  of 342 

as  conductors  of  electricity  .  406 
Liquefaction  of  vapoit  »  .  ,  327 
Load,  defined    ...        ....    74 

Loadstone     .    .  364 

Luminous  tube 393 

Luminous  bodies 238 

Luminous  effects  of  statical  elec- 
tricity     393 

Machine,  defined 74 

advantages  of 76 

Macliines,  simple 77 

compound 98 

recapitulated 100 

useful  effect  of 105 

for  water  power 166 

for  raising  water 190 

electrical 383 

magneto-electrical     ....  438 

Magnetism 364 

induction  of 366 

terrestrial 368 

source  of 373 

Ampere's  theory  of    ....  428 

Magnets 364 

how  prepared 427 

when  saturated 428 

Magnetic  battery 367 

Magnetic  substances 367 

Magnetic  force,  lines  of  .    .    .    .  365 

Magnetic  elements 369 

changes  of 372 

MagneiiG  poles,  terrestrial  .    .   .  ^^ 

intensity ?nv 

Afagrneto-electrical  induction     .  AS! 


Magneto-electrical  machine  .    .  438 

Magic  lantern 292 

Magnitude 14 

Malleability 35 

Manometers 177 

Marcet's  globe 324 

Mariotte's  law 177 

Matter,  defined 7 

properties  of,  classified .    .    .   U 

recapitulated 33 

Mechanics 51 

Mechanism,  human 99 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  .  350 

Medium,  for  sound 217 

for  light 238 

Melody 230 

Melting  points,  table  of  .    .    .    .316 

Meniscus 262 

Microscopes,  simple 280 

compound 203 

solar 292 

Mirage 260 

Mirrors 248 

formation  of  images  by  plane  249 

curved 251 

concave  spherical 251 

formation  of  image  of  lu- 
minous point     ....  251 
formation  of  images  by  .  253 

convex  spherical 255 

aberration  of  sphericity  of   .  256 

Mobility 17 

Molecules,  defined 7 

Molecular  forces 9 

energy  of 354 

Momentum 53 

Monochord 225 

Morse's  telegraph 431 

receiver 432 

alphabet 433 

Motion,  absolute  and  relative    .    17 

rate  of 17 

uniform  and  varied   ....   52 

Newton's  laws  of 51 

simple  and  compound   ...   55 

recapitulated 73 

impediments  to 100 

circular 128 

of  waves 197 

Music,  the  pleasure  in 230 

major  and  minor  modes    .    .  231 

\,T«iXv^V^'?\^\siwVa. 233 
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Musical  rate  of  vibration  deter- 
mined     225 

absolute  number  of  vibra- 
tions in 228 

interval 228 

scales 229 

instruments 234 

Natural  philosophy,  defined  .    .    11 

Near-sightedness 288 

Needle,  magnetic 364 

astatic 423 

Newcomen's  engine 356 

Newton's  laws  of  motion   ...    54 

wheel 270 

rings 278 

telescope 296 

Nodes 200 

in  pipes 236 

Nodal  lines 202 


Octave  in  music    .    .    .   . 
Oersted's  discovery  .    .    . 

Opera  glass 

Optics 

Optic  nerve,  structure  of 
Optical  instruments     .    . 
Oscillation,  center  of   .    . 
Osmose 


Page's  revolving  electro-magnet 

Parallel  ni<ftion 

Pascal's  experiment  on  pressure 
of  liquids 

with  barometer 

Pendulum 

employed  to  determine  grav- 
ity      

compound 

compensating 

applied  to  clocks 

Foucault's 

ballistic 

Penumbra 

Percussion,  center  of 

Phosphorescence 

Physics,  defined 

Pitch  of  sound 

Pneumatics 

Pneumatic  paradox 

Poles,  of  magnets 

magnetic,  of  earth     .    .    .    . 

of  voltaic  element 


226 
422 
296 
238 
287 
284 
121 
48 

429 
359 

141 
173 
117 

120 
121 
123 
124 
125 
127 
242 
126 
239 
12 
215 
172 
195 
365 
369 
405 


Polar  force,  defined 365 

Polarized  light,  explanation  of  .  299 
caused  by  double  refraction  .  298 

by  absorption 300 

by  reflection 301 

by  refraction 302 

rotatory 303 

applications  of 304 

Porosity 21 

Power,  defined 74 

Pressure,  transmission  of  in  liq- 
uids    136 

Problems 445 

Projectiles 112 

Pulley 89 

Pump,  lifting    .    .    .  • 191 

air 164,  179 

forcing 192 

Pyrometer 306 

Pyrheliometer 345 

Quantity  of  electricity  defined  .  383 

Radiant  heat,  disposition  of  .  .  339 
applications  of 344 

Radiation  of  light 241 

of  heat 338 

Rainbow,  formation  of  primary  281 
of  secondary 283 

Range  of  projectiles 112 

of  spouting  liquids     .    .    .    .161 

Reaction  in  hard  bodies  ....  59 
in  soft  bodies 62 

Reaction  wheels 168 

Receiver,  Morse's 432 

Reflection,  of  solids 61 

of  waves 209 

of  sound 222 

of  light 247 

total 259 

of  heat 339 

Refraction,  of  sound 224 

of  light 257 

index  of 258 

laws  of 259 

atmospheric 259 

by  regular  surfaces     ....  261 

by  prisms 262 

by  lenses 262 

double 297 

of  heat ^    .    .    ,  ^/«ft 

Relay "^ 

Resistaiice,  ^etlne^ ^^ 
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Resistance  of  fluids 103 

Resolution  of  forces 57 

Resonance 224 

Resonant  bodies 216 

Rest 17 

Retina,  duration  of  impression 

on 287 

Rigidity  of  cords J03 

Rivei-s,  velocity  of 165 

Ruhmkorfs  coil 440 

Safety,  position  of,  in  thunder 

storms 398 

Safety  valve 357 

t^ale,  chromatic 232 

diatonic 226 

natural,  in  music 233 

thermometric 309 

Screw 96 

law  of 96 

differential 97 

applications  of 98 

endless 98 

Shadows 241 

used  to  measure  intensity  of 

light 244 

Sight,  to  what  due 287 

Siphon 193 

Size  of  objects,  how  estimated    .  245 

Smee's  battery 409 

Softening  of  steel 36 

Solenoid 424 

Solution 42 

Solvent  powers 43 

Sound,  defined 212,  214 

conditions  requisite  for     .    .  213 

quality  of 214 

intensity  of     .......  215 

distance  of  audibility    .    .    .218 

velocity  of 219 

co-existence  of 221 

combination    and    interfer- 
ence of  ... 222 

reflection  of -222 

refraction  of 224 

Sounds,  musical 225 

laws  of 227 

rate  determined 228 

Speaking  trumpet 219 

/Specific  heat 313 

how  ascertained ^\S 

tables  of ^V 

e^ect  of,  in  nature ^^ 


Specific  gravity,  defined ....   23 

tables  of* 24 

standard  of 152 

how  ascertained 152 

for  heavy  solids  « .    .    .    .153 

for  light  solids 154 

for  soluble  solids  ....  154 

for  liquids.    ......  154 

for  gases     ..    ^   ....  158 

practical  applications  of   .    .158 

Spectrum,  solar 260 

dark  lines  in 271 

explanation  of .    .    .    .    .276 

reversed 276 

properties  of 277 

Spectrum  analysis 273 

Spheroidal  state   .    , 325 

Spirit  level 146 

Statics,  defined 51 

considered 74 

Statics  and  dynamics,  general    .   51 

Stability  of  solids 70 

applications  of 72 

of  fioating  bodies 152 

Steam,  mechanical  power  of  .    .  362 

temperature  of 324 

superheated 2^ 

Steam  engine 356 

Steam  boilers 362 

Steel,  how  tempered 37 

how  magnetized 427 

Steelyard  . 81 

Strength,  ultimate  and  proof .    .    31 
on  what  dependent    ....    32 

Strength  of  materials 31 

Stereoscope 291 

Sublimation 319 

Tables,  of  weights 16 

velocities 18 

specific  gravity 24 

units  of  pressure 26 

direction  of  strain 29 

ultimate  strength   .....  32 

elasticity 32 

hardness  of  minerals     ...  35 

relative  malleability,  etc. .    .  86 

solubility  of  gases 44 

absorption  of  gases    ....  45 

co-eflicients  of  friction  ...  103 

ltVQ.Uon  of  wagons  on  roads  .  103 
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Tables,  of  velocity  of  sound  .  .  220 
indices  of  refraction  ....  258 
wave  lengths  of  colors  ...  279 
expansion  by  heat     .    .    .    .311 

specific  heat 314 

melting  points 316 

latent  heat  of  liquids     .    .    .318 

boiling  points S22 

at  different  pressures  .    .  324 

at  different  levels     ...  324 

latent  heat  of  vapors     ...  329 

volume  of  different  vaiwrs  .  381 

thermal  conductivity    ...  333 

reflecting  powers 339 

diathermancy  of  solids     .    .  341 

of  liquids 342 

of  gases 342 

radiating,  reflecting,  and  ab- 
sorbent powers 343 

heat  of  combustion  ....  348 
secular  magnetic  changes  .  372 
conductors  and  insulators     .  375 

electrics 376 

electro-motive  series ....  404 

powers  of  current  conduction  406 

electro-chemical  series  .    .    .417 

Telegraph,  electric  .    ^    ....  430 

Wheatstone's 431 

Morse's 431 

House's  and  Hughes's    ...  435 

Telescope 293 

astronomical  .......  294 

terrestrial    . 295 

Galileo's  .    .    .' 295 

reflecting 296 

Herschel's 296 

Newton's 296 

equatorial 294 

Tempering 37 

Temperature 308 

Tenacity,  defined 31 

how  increased 34 

Tension  of  aeriform  bodies     .    .  171 

how  ascertained 176 

Thermo-electricity 441 

Thermo-multiplier 442 

Thermometer 308 

Thermal  unit 313 

Throttle  valve 360 

Thunder 398 

Tone,  musical 215 

major  and  minor 230 

semitone 230 


Torricelli,  theorem  of 161 

barometer 173 

Tourmaline  pincette 300 

Transposition  in  music  ....  233 
Turbines 168 

Umbra 241 

Undulations 196 

formation  of 197 

progressive 198 

of  solids 198 

of  liquids,  surface 198 

stationary 199 

progressive  changed  to  sta- 
tionary       200 

in  fluids 202 

in  aeriform  bodies      ....  205 

of  light 278 

Units  of  weight  and  measure     . .  16 

pressure 26 

velocity  and  time  .....    52 
thermal 313 

Vapors,  defined 171 

Vaporization 319 

Velocity,  defined 17,  52 

table  of 18 

of  uniformly  varied  motion    53 

of  falling  bodies 106 

increment  of 109 

laws  of 110 

of  bodies  thrown  upward  .    .  112 
of  liquids     ........  161 

Vena  contracta 163 

Vesicular  condition 45 
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